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VITALITY AND FORMALISM IN GOVERNMENT 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


OR a good many years I have sat on 
boards of trustees and boards of direc- 
tors. Except for the balloting of 

elections to self-perpetuating bodies, I can 
recall but few cases of formal voting in the 
hundreds of such meetings I have attended. 
Sometimes there is a rapid mental ap- 
praisal of positions which makes formal 
balloting unnecessary or inexpedient, but 
generally there is another reason for this 
absence of formality. 

As a rule the process of reaching a de- 
cision which characterizes small groups of 
experienced administrators, while it is 
very informal, is nevertheless a very com- 
plex process. As discussion proceeds 
there is a constant weighing of what is 
said, as well as of the intellgience, judg- 
ment, experience, motives and interests 
of the speakers. Sometimes the silence 
of one or more of the group is more elo- 
quent than anything which is spoken. 
Gradually there tends toemerge a dominant 
weight of opinion which is recognized by 
the group as a whole, becomes the con- 
sensus of judgment, and takes form as the 
decision reached. Sometimes this de- 
cision grows out of the general give and 
take of discussion, sometimes it represents 
the opinion of a single person who is es- 
pecially well qualified to appraise the 
issue. 

When an experienced automobile driver 
makes his way through a crowded street, 
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now accelerating, now retarding, now 
turning this way or that, he intuitively 
approximates the results of very involved 
mathematical processes, such as might 
require the use of the differential calculus. 
At one moment he may be taking into 
account the rate of acceleration of a car 
to the right, the sudden retardation of a 
man ahead, the turning of another, the 
capacity of his own car for retardation or 
acceleration, and the probable relation 
of its center of gravity to the velocity 
with which he will turn a corner. The 
quickest and ablest mathematician living 
could not consciously and formally resolve 
these problems in figures as fast as they 
arise. If driving were limited to condi- 
tions under which conscious mathematical 
calculations could be made, it would be 
very severely restricted. 

An ordinary board of directors meeting, 
such as I have described, is analogous to 
ordinary driving in automobile traffic. 
Many factors are recognized and appraised 
intuitively which could not be formally 
calculated. Votes are not as a rule 
counted, but the judgments and motives 
of men are weighed. The same process 
takes place in many other social situations, 
as in the emergence of a consensus of opin- 
ion in the field of science. 

This process of informal appraisal and 
judgment, I believe, is the most productive 
and satisfactory method, wherever it can 
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be effectively used, for arriving at common 
judgment in matters of opinions and of 
human relations. Sometimes it will result 
in what seems like autocratic or dictatorial 
action, as where some one person is recog- 
nized as having dominant and controlling 
qualifications in some field; or where, as in 
traffic regulations, it makes less difference 
what is decided than that action be ac- 
cording to a single pattern. Sometimes 
the result will be postponement and delay 
until a clear consensus can emerge, some- 
times a decision rests so much on common 
experience and common desire that mass 
judgment is the best control. 

The private business of our country is 
very largely carried on by judgments in- 
formally arrived at in the manner I have 
described, though formal analysis may 
have supplied much of the data for such 
judgments; and the economy and efficiency 
of private business, in so far as they exist, to 
a considerable degree are the result of this 
informal process. The pricesystem, which 
at its best allows judgment to cut across 
an intricate maze of factors of production 
and to judge the over-all efficiency of a 
process by the end realities of price and 
quality, has much to commend it as an 
expression of this process. 

In contrast to the informality of private 
business, public business tends to reach 
conclusions by processes of formal and 
arbitrary appraisal, eliminating the con- 
sideration of unstandardized or elusive 
factors which cannot well be reduced to 
rule. In public elections votes are counted 
and notweighed. Thevoteof theignorant 
or the self interested weighs as much as the 
vote of the informed and the disinterested. 

The more business comes under govern- 
mental control the greater in business is 
this tendency to arrive at conclusions by 
consideration of the few dominant factors 
which can be formally and arbitrarily 


appraised. There is a constant tendency 


for formal rules to take the place of in- 
formal judgments. In business as a rule 
tenure is indefinite, to be discontinued 
whenever the superior interest demands. 
In public life as a rule, tenure is for definite 
terms or until death, superannuation, or 
removal for cause. In business, unless it 
becomes bureaucratic, compensation in 
positions of responsible authority is de- 
termined by informal judgment; in public 
life compensation generally is arbitrarily 
fixed by rule or statute. Business organi- 
zation fluctuates with need, government 
organization tends to be rigid. 

This organization and habit of govern- 
ment, which tends to reach decisions by 
rules rather than by informal judgments, 
is called bureaucracy. How to escape 
the deadening effects of bureaucracy is one 
of the prime problems of government, es- 
pecially now that government is so greatly 
extending itsscope. The deadening effects 
of bureaucracy are not limited to America 
or the present. Dr. Philip Cabot of Bos- 
ton, in a letter to the writer, speaks of the 
English Civil Service as follows: 


So far as I know, there is no group of civil servants 
in the world so good as the English Civil Service. 
The University of Cambridge was founded to train 
these men and they are mainly graduates of the uni- 
versities. Two things, however, are noticeable: 
when any one of these men shows distinguished 
ability he leaves the service; the men who do not 
show distinguished ability and do not leave the 
service are of the extreme bureaucratic type—that is 
to say, they attend beautifully to detail but they never 
take any risks and never develop any imaginative 
power. Imagination and inventiveness seem to be 
impossible in a bureaucracy. This is logical enough. 
The civil servant who develops a new idea, and tries 
it, is inevitably impaled on one of two horns of a 
dilemma. If his new method, or new device works, 
somebody else gets the credit for it; if it does not work 
he gets the blame. Under these conditions, a civil 
servant would be a fool who did anything beyond 
the routine required of him. Highly as I honor the 
English Civil Service, this seems to me to be one of 
the most significant aspects of the system. 
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Balzac in his Les Employes is quoted as 
follows in a New York Times editorial 
as describing the French Civil Service: 


And so, by degrees, the administration was reduced 
to a dead level of mediocrity, and an official hierarchy 
of petty minds became a standing obstruction in the 
way of national prosperity. A project for a canal, 
which would have developed the industries of a 
province, might lie in a pigeonhole for seven years. 
Bureaucracy shirked every question, protracted delays 
and perpetuated abuses, the better to protract and 
perpetuate its own existence. Every one, even to the 
Minister in office, was kept in leading strings; and 
if any man of ability was rash enough to try to do 
without bureaucracy, or to turn the light upon its 
blunders, he was incontinently snuffed out. 


In the work of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority we are facing the issue of 
bureaucracy. The President, in suggesting 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, proposed 
an organization “‘with the powers of 
government, but with the freedom of 
initiative of a private corporation.”’ It 
was intended to be ani experiment toward 
breaking the evil spell of bureaucracy, 
with its deadening and paralyzing ineffi- 
ciency. The administration of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has striven vigor- 
ously to escape that palsy. However, the 
forces within the government which reach 
out to take every function within their 
standardizing grasp are very strong, and 
private interests, which realize that if 
they can force bureaucratic methods upon 
the Authority they need have little fear of 
competition, are also active. The battle 
against bureaucracy in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is not yet won, and to 
some degree its winning is essential to 
effectiveness, especially where the govern- 
ment is ‘‘in business."’ 

Bureaucracy is not a characteristic of 
government alone. The older and larger 
private Corporations sometimes have been 
ridden with it, and because of that fact 
there continues to be opportunity for the 
young firm that is free from that disease. 


Anyone who has a concern for the future 
of economic and social organization in 
America, whether public or private, must 
be aware of this great difficulty. What 
can be done about it? ‘I have two sug- 
gestions. 

American Government is built on the 
assumption that public servants probably 
are dishonest and corrupt, and that a chief 
function of government is to so surround 
its servants with checks and cross checks 
and records and supervision, and by fre- 
quently turning out those in office, that 
this innate depravity shall in a large 
degree be checked. To increase the neces- 
sity for this policy the spoils system of 
public patronage often has resulted in 
selecting officials whose chief interest 
is what they can get out of it. 

During the past twenty-five years it has 
falled to my lot to draft legal codes for 
water control projects, which have become 
law in half adozen states. Ihave acted on 
the assumption that the best results will 
ensue where such public improvements 
are removed as far as possible from polit- 
ical manipulation, and when the best 
men possible are appointed to responsible 
positions and then are given the freedom 
of action of a well managed private busi- 
ness, always subject to constant public 
examination and accounting. Under such 
codes I have carried through a large num- 
ber of projects in several states during a 
quarter of a century, and without any 
case of scandal or bad faith on the part 
of any responsible employee. 

In my opinion this shift from treating 
public employees as probably dishonest 
and needing to be constantly surrounded 
by checks to prevent dishonesty, to the 
other status of assuming honest loyalty 
and providing the freedom necessary for 
effective work, is essential to good govern- 
ment. But along with it there must be 
elimination of political patronage. Patron- 
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age appointments very seldom are the best 
possible appointments. The menace of 
patronage to our Governmental institu- 
tions constitutes one of the greatest dangers 
to democracy. Bureaucracy is almost a 
lesser evil. They should be eliminated 
together. 

This policy, of selecting the best avail- 
able men for the work to be done, irre- 
spective of political alignment, and of 
giving them the freedom of action of 
private business so long as they give a 
good account of themselves, is one way 
to escape from bureaucracy. 

But a vaster bureaucracy looms ahead of 
us. With ‘‘the breakdown of capitalism”’ 
we face the prospect of some form of col- 
lectivism, by whatever name we wish to 
call it. I cannot face that unlimited pros- 
pect with equanimity. Though we do 
our best under any collective industrial 
system, we may yet find ourselves driven 
away from the informal processes of judg- 
ment which I have described, to more 
formal processes of rules and precedents in 
the execution of business, that is to say, 
bureaucracy. 

Are there any alternatives other than 
collectivism on the one hand, and preda- 
tory business as we so often see it, on the 
other? I believe I can suggest two possi- 
bilities. The first of these is the codpera- 
tive movement. I shall not discuss that, 
as its general character is known, and be- 
cause I wish to draw attention to another 
possibility. 

If private business should come to see 
itself as a profession, its first duty and its 
greatest opportunity being to serve the 
public need, rather than to exploit the 
public for profit, then we should have all 
the advantages of a socialized state, as well 
as the advantages of informal appraisal and 
judgment and freedom of action that 
characterize private business. These ad- 


vantages of private business are not to be 


overlooked. It is easy to damn big busi- 
ness because of its predatory character, but 
if we try to compete with it or with small 
business, we learn of an efficiency and an 
effectiveness that are not imaginary. The 
free play of private business has tended to 
explore possibilibities and to eliminate 
waste in a manner which wins the admira- 
tion of a person who tries to do the job 
better. If to this excellence could be 
added the quality of the professional spirit, 
which accepts modest compensation for 
its services and then puts its whole will 
and power into the public service, we 
should, I believe, have a regime that would 
be far superior to universal collectivism. 
In the course of time this professional spirit 
might dominate the field so that any able 
business man who did not live by it would 
be beneath contempt. It is conceivable 
that government and industry might come 
to be characterized in large degree by this 
informal type of organization, with a 
maximum of freedom of motion and a 
minimum of both bureaucracy and exploita- 
tion. Itisa picture of social organization 
worth keeping in mind. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is ex- 
pected to consider the social and economic 
development of the region. It cannot do 
this in the abstract, but must get down to 
particular cases, to be treated in some 
particular way. The rugged individualist 
abjures the Authority to keep hands off 
and to let nature take its course. The 
results of that course are now all too evi- 
dent. We see where great natural re- 
sources have been hurriedly stripped away 
to get a quick profit, with workmen left 
behind in hopeless destitution in dead 
towns. We sce existing industries in 
which the executive salaries and expenses 
in a distant city, much of them of doubtful 
value to the industry, are more than all 
the wages paid in making the product, 
though they are in addition toall dividends, 
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interest, depreciation, and selling costs. 
The few have easy wealth while the many 
have insecure poverty. The laborers’ pay 
stops when the market fails. The execu- 
tive salaries continue. Such an industrial 
policy strips a community of its wealth, 
or provides a pittance to live on, while 
all the margin is removed from the com- 
munity. If possible we should not en- 
courage an extension of that policy in the 
Tennessee Valley area. 

Three methods occur to me as possible 
lines of development. One of these is 
public ownership. In the development of 
electric power in the Tennessee Valley 
area this method is chosen. Power plants, 
transmission systems, and distributing 
systems are being acquired and organized, 
and an effort is being made to demonstrate 
that such a system can be operated with 
efficiency, without political patronage, 
and with a minimum of bureaucracy. The 
success of such a program in a limited 
area, if not maimed by the sabotage of 
private interests, or pampered by govern- 
ment, may throw light on the possible 
success of public ownership and operation 
of utilities. 

Another solution of the industrial prob- 
lem in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
area is the development of codperatives. 
It is my belief that with adequate and well 
planned supervision, codperative industry 
may help substantially in enlarging the 
economic resources of the region. 

Then, as a third method of procedure, it 
is my hope that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority may find here and there an 
experienced and competent industrial ex- 
ecutive who will be interested in the 
development and administration of an 
industry on a professional basis. That is, 
I should like to see industries established 
and managed, not with the intention of 
extracting from the industry all the traffic 
will bear, but with the intent of taking 


from the industry a modest professional 
salary, and then of putting all one’s ability 
and resources into creating the best possible 
product at the lowest possible cost and 
under the best possible’ industrial condi- 
tions. The relationship we want is that 
of the president of a great university, the 
manager of a great hospital or the com- 
mander of an army. Any one of these 
would scorn to profit immoderately from 
his activities. 

Should such industrial leadershipemerge, 
then we should have nearly all the advan- 
tages of collectivism and might avoid 
most of its disadvantages. Many people 
will say that such an idea is quixotic— 
that no one but a fool would present it. 
Yet often the brother of the successful 
business man is a minister who has given 
up all prospect of wealth, or is a college 
professor who knows his compensation 
will not be in dollars. It is only a pre- 
vailing vogue, the cost of keeping up big 
and ostentatious houses, and the expensive 
tastes the family have developed, which 
prevent able industrial men from taking 
that course. Once let the vogue set in 
and the professional spirit in industry 
might take the country. 

The alternatives are codperatives or 
some form of collectivism or a continuance 
of industrial feudalism and predatory 
business. For many types of industrial 
activity I believe that private industry 
conducted in the professional spirit, would 
be better than any alternative. An ideal 
industrial society probably: would see 
collectivism, as in fire departments, public 
schools, and public utilities; associated 
with codperative undertakings as in dairy 
products, other farm products, merchandis- 
ing, and smal] manufacturing; and possibly 
also a considerable development of private 
industry, motivated, let us hope, by other 
than a predatory spirit—that is, by a pro- 
fessional spirit in which the quality of the 
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service rendered would be the primary 
consideration, and the income received a 
necessary but secondary matter, and in 
which compensation of management 
would be limited to moderate salaries, 
such as now characterize the responsible 
directors of public undertakings. 





THE CASE FOR REGIONAL-NATIONAL SOCIAL 
PLANNING' 






Our social and industrial life will be 
much richer and much more representative 
of the varied resources and conditions of our 
country if we can escape the regimentation 
of any ism, whether capitalism or social- 
ism, and can find varied and vital expres- 
sions for our industrial life. 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


N SO limited a treatment of so vital 
and comprehensive a subject as the 
regional approach to national social 

planning one is perhaps inevitably limited 
to the abstracting of points capable of 
considerable elaboration and to the as- 
sumption of certain premises which are 
themselves susceptible to varied treat- 
ment. To the extent that propositions 
submitted may constitute evidence in sup- 
port of these premises they may be con- 
sidered as hypotheses basic to conclusions 
which follow. 

Our preliminary assumptions relate to 
the present crisis in which we approach 
the situation from three viewpoints. One 
is on the hypothesis that there is at the 
present time a general crisis in modern 
society, resulting from a changing civili- 
zation, the world over, and in particular 
a changing western culture. Another is 
that there is at the present time a conflict 
in the more specific realm of free institu- 
tions such as nations have not faced for 
several centuries. The third assumption 
is that there is still emergency and crisis in 
the United States such as will continue for 
some time to test the endurance of Ameri- 
can institutions. Another general assump- 


1 Prepared for the Pacific Southwest Academy and 
the Pacific Sociological Society and presented at their 
joint meeting with the Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of California, at Los Angeles, July 26, 1934. 


tion is that the subject of social planning 
must be given the most careful consider- 
ation possible from both the popular view- 
point of public interest and interpretation 
and from the scientific viewpoint of social 
study and social action. On the one hand, 
there can be no success without an extra- 
ordinary effort in adult education, carrying 
to the people the power of both fact and 
thinking; and on the other, here is supreme 
test for all the techniques and mastery of 
social science. 

We continue then with the premise that 
in the next period of development in 
American culture there will be an increas- 
ing emphasis, in both social study and 
social action, upon the concept and tech- 
niques of social planning. Such social 
planning, however, will comprehend a 
working equilibrium in the whole culture 
process and function, featuring a serics of 
priority schedules, in contradistinction to 
a mere social p/an or to a planned economic 
order constituted as a single project in 
which inheres the sovereign power to 
execute. It will utilize the full capacity 
of a social engineering competent to build 
not only new structures for the nation 
but to carry in the meantime the traffic of 
all the institutions in a transitional so- 
ciety and within these institutions to 
permit of orientation, spontaneity, flexi- 
bility. On these assumptions the next 
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premise is that, due to the bigness of the 
nation and to its cultural backgrounds and 
motivations, as well as to technological 
considerations, the regional approach and 
analysis are fundamental to any successful 
permanent social planning program or 
procedure in the United States. 

Moreover, the time quality and the 
complexity of social planning are assumed. 
Furthermore, there is historical back- 
ground as well as current crises and future 
perspective. While actualities of the past 
cannot be ignored, it is quite clear also 
that fundamental issues are at stake and 
that the task is of extraordinary propor- 
tions. Conflict and struggle will abound. 
It is further understood quite clearly that 
the people are not ready for social plan- 
ning, that the facts and specifications are 
not yet available, and that the administra- 
tive problems seem well-nigh insurmount- 
able. It is therefore fairly clear that not 
much may be expected’ in the immediate 
future in the way of comprehensive and 
definite action and programs. These con- 
siderations, however, although handicaps 
which may challenge to fear and caution 
on the part of public administrators and 
practical politicians, in no way justify the 
failure of social scientists to turn the full 
force of their thought and technique to the 
exploration of optimum possibilities of 
social planning as a reference for future 
economy, to pioneer to the fullest extent 
possible in further research and experimen- 
tation, and to make every possible contri- 
bution to actual planning programs.? It 
is their business to lead and not to follow; 
to provide the facts and the foundations 
upon which public administrators may 
build the new social structure. 

Proceeding now to the more popular 
considerations and to the immediate situ- 
ation in the United States, it seems clear 


2 Cf. the recent change of the National Planning 
Board to the National Resources Board. 


that, in view of these several background 
assumptions and of so much confusion and 
discussion, it becomes more and more 
important to understand as clearly as pos- 
sible the implications of social planning 
in relation to the ‘‘new deal,’’ twin terms 
so much before the public. Accepting the 
simplest of possible concepts, that the 
new deal has for its objectives ‘the more 
abundant life,’’ more and more adequately 
available to all the people, social planning 
has for its visible ends the practical and 
technical, workable ways of attaining 
these objectives. If, moreover, we accept 
the assumptions that some sort of social 
planning, geared together with American 
institutions and American ways, is the 
next step, it is equally important to ex- 
amine the foundations upon which such 
planning must rest, as well as the fears 
which arise from current discussions and 
propositions, and to ask the question, 
what else is or may be better than social 
planning? What else will or may happen 
if we do not succeed in this codperative 
approach to the New Deal? 
Ourassumptions gostillfurther. Failing 
in this, there are four apparent alternative 
procedures which might undermine the 
principles, form, and practices of American 
democracy. One of these appears to be a 
gradual lapse into general chaos and bank- 
ruptcy of finance, institutions, culture, 
turning civilization into what is being 
characterized as another sort of dark ages, 
to which might be added the special 
features of international chaos compre- 


* hended in war and race conflict and de- 


struction. A second procedure might very 
well be violent revolution such as would 
focus the restless, resistless tides of dis- 
satisfied folk, including multitudes of 

3It must be clear that the experimentation of the 
New Deal, because of its emergency nature and spe- 
cialized motivation, can not meet the specifications 
of matured social planning such as is assumed in the 
present premises. 
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youth, in an attack upon present institu- 
tions. Still another would appear to be, 
for a period of immediate years at least, a 
new and increased dominance of corporate 
business and centralized power over so- 
ciety, making a new era of concentration, 
bigness, monopoly, commercialized agri- 
culture and large scale industry, strangling 
to a large extent the basic means and 
activities of life. A fourth possibility, 
perhaps most vividly discussed in the 
United States, might be that of dictator- 
ship which would be some sort of Ameri- 
can compromise between Italy's Fascistic 
order and Germany's Nazi experiment. 
In the failure of ‘‘recovery"’ or of a better 
planned and ordered democracy would 
inhere the strength of fascism or its equiva- 
lent. In such a move, so the argument 
runs, would appear ways and means of 
satisfying youth, ‘“‘solving’’ economic 
problems for the business man, fighting 
“communism” and ‘‘radicalism,’’ giving 
the feeling of power and importance to 
the multitudes, releasing sufferers immedi- 
ately from poverty and despair, releasing 
the public from thinking, encourage the 
protest against highbrowism, realizing the 
hopes of a great nationalism, and produce 
action now. Toward the attainment of 
these ends the pattern of dictatorship, if 
the planned democratic order is rejected 
in the United States, would bring to bear 
the subtle and almost irresistible combina- 
tion of a quick mass spiritual transforma- 
tion and quick almost complete regimenta- 
tion of the people, such that the folkways 
come mysteriously and suddenly to coin- 
cide with the stateways. 

In spite of these dangers, the public is 
accustomed, however, to be not only 
skeptical but genuinely afraid of all this 
planning talk, and for several reasons. 
One is that the public is always skeptical 
of too much theorizing and experimenta- 
tion. The public pokes abundant fun at 


the experts and the specialists. The spe- 
cialist, so a favorite joke of the political 
boys runs, is the damfool away from home. 
And social planning must be done by 
specialists and experts. The public, fur- 
ther, is inclined to take social planning 
talk as either mere jargon or more utopian 
idealism which will amount to little. 
Or if not this, if it is to be successful, it is 
conceived of as something quite radical, 
un-American, taking away American liber- 
ties, contrary to the Constitution, of the 
essence of Russian sovietism. In so far as 
the public is willing to accept the planning 
hypothesis, there are fears of the dangers 
of artificial society and supertechnology 
superimposed upon the people through 
bureaucratic organization, through ex- 
perimentation not sufficiently matured 
and balanced with actualities. Of special 
importance is the fear of the states and of 
the regions that their autonomy will be 
endangered and that regional advantages . 
and resources will be ignored in favor of 
sectional priorities in economics and 
politics. And, of course, social planning 
is the most difficult and the least emotional 
and sentimental way, requiring time, skill, 
technical training, extraordinary ability, 
patience, courage. 

Now all of these objections are not 
straw men set up by alarmists and emo- 
tionalists, but they represent the actuali- 
ties of a great American public composed 
of common man and professional folk, of 
individuals and organizations. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to project the social 
planning concept and technique not only 
upon the very realistic foundations of the 
present emergency but upon the frame- 
work of American institutions. Ameri- 
can social planning, while specifying an 
ordered society with more and more con- 
trolled processes, nevertheless calls for co- 
operative and coérdinated design of, for,” 
and by all institutions and all regions 
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rather than by government alone through 
centralized autocracy. It is an extension 
and transubstantiation of the first great 
American experiment in social planning, 
namely, the Constitution of the United 
States. And while there will be a con- 
tinuous increasing réle of government in 
both range and function, the definitive 
American society will continue to be one 
in which democracy ‘is sought through the 
better ordering and coérdinated specifi- 
cations of all institutional forces—govern- 
ment, education, industry, religion and 
social values, the family, voluntary com- 
munity effort. » 


‘ . 
By the same token, mere economic plan- 


ning will not suffice for a nation whose 
dilemmas are also cultural in their genesis 
and implications and whose civilization 
seeks to provide a richer cultural heritage 
for a free people. Social planning will be 
radical in the sense that it goes to the 
roots of things; in the sense in which 
Professor Giddings used to portray: ‘We 
need more of that kind of radicalism that 
is many-sided, not one-sided; that strikes 
deep and is not content to grow on the 
surface only; a radicalism which includes 
complete intellectual honesty, a courage 
that will not be stampeded, and a sincere 
desire to use the social engineering way 
of doing things instead of the smashing 
easy way.’ Social planning in America 
will be just as American or un-American 
as the genius, ability, and motivation of 
its social scientists and leaders direct in 
their heroic efforts to conserve for the 
nation as much as possible of the Jeffer- 
sonian democracy of the simple rural 
culture to which will be added the build- 
ing of a still greater democracy for the 
vast, complex, urban, and industrial Amer- 
ica of the future. 

We come next to ask what the societal 
foundations are upon which both the need 
and the structure of social planning rest. 


What are these basic factors in modern 
society and in the nation in particular 
which indicate such complexity and diffi- 
culty as to make imperative this new 
American way of seeking balance and 
equilibrium in a demoralized economy? 
For it seems clear that the chief points of 
tension are found in the imbalance and 
near chaos of the present order. The 
situation has been characterized in a 
thousand ways; conflict and paradox, con- 
fusion and doubt multiplied. Yet the 
keynote is one of lack of equilibrium and 
balance, and it seems possible to dis- 
tinguish perhaps a dozen major foci of 
equilibrium, balance, margins, around 
which cluster the critical problems of the 
current social emergency. These include 
the following. 

1. A new equilibrium between indi- 
viduation and socialization, between indi- 
vidualism and coGperative effort, between 
variation and standardization. This is 
not merely the old issue of rugged indi- 
vidualism and unrestricted competitive 
endeavor in conflict with the demands of 
complex society, or of the old individual 
rights and freedom out of gear with the 
new demands of social justice. It is not 
the one or the other but a working balance 
between the two. It is a species of irony 
that many whose teachings and emphasis 
throughout the whole American educa- 
tional and political system have stressed 
the importance of personality, leadership, 
the socially adequate and strong indi- 
vidual, should now be talking in terms of 
rugged individualism being a thing of the 
past. The issue goes still deeper and in- 
volves a working balance between races, 
between men and women, between age 
groups in the population and in occupa- 
tional technology. It is the age-long 
societal issue now brought to multiple 
focus by modern conditions. It involves 
further, 
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2. The organic problem of balance be- 
tween the stateways and the folkways, 
between legislation and education, be- 
tween coercive procedures and voluntary 
coéperation. How much will the people 
and their institutions stand for? How 
much can they stand? How far can 
the nation go in opposition to the 
folkways which never yet lost out in 
conflict with stateways? How wise is 
the technical government employee who 
characterizes the religious feelings of the 
people as ‘‘obscene’’ or whose main tenet 
is to regiment all the people of all ages 
and conditions and regions with the same 
routine and standards? Whether right or 
wrong, the people hold some values higher 
than life. Again, this involves 

3. Equilibrium between the state and 
other social institutions of a free people. 
To what extent is the state, with its in- 
creasingly dominant rdéle, to be supreme 
over industry, for instance? There are 
many who see in the contest between the 
dominance of industry over government or 
of government over industry the supreme 
test of the immediate future. Here, again, 
the problem is one of a working equilib- 
rium. Again, to what extent shall the 
state be supreme over education, religion, 
family life, and personal habits of the 
people, definitive balance between social 
planning and the state controlled eco- 
nomic order. The tension of imbalance 
here includes further, 

4. Balance and margin between nation 
and states, between federal aggregates and 
power and regional autonomies, between 
regional contribution to the nation and 
sectional advantage, in which are involved 
various aspects of regional resources and 
their use, equalization of opportunity, 
margins of abundance and scarcity, effi- 
ciency and deficiencies. Here are involved 
the fundamentals of state's rights, still 


powerful in American constitutional frame 
work. Once again these will be involved: 

5. Anew equilibrium between mass rule 
and representative government, between 
geographic and occupational representa- 
tion, between minority propaganda and 
majority rights; and again between poli- 
tician and expert, between ignorance and 
ineficiency over against training and 
economy. Here is involved the essential] 
issue of workable measures of govern- 
mental reorganization and the consolida- 
tion of functions, which in turn involve 

6. The marginal measures of further 
centralization and decentralization in 
other aspects of American life: corporate 
control and individual rights, the limits 
to bigness and monopoly, big business 
and small industry. Is the analogy of 
the limits of bigness in the animal world 
valid in suggesting planned growth of 
societal life? 

7. The balance between resources and 
their exploitation, again, challenges a new 
sort of planning as does that between 
optimum programs of production and 
maximization of efforts, between produc- 
tion and distribution, abundance economy 
and scarcity economy, which in turn are 
interrelated with 

8. An equilibrium between technology 
and humanity, machines and men, science 
and common sense, artificial society and 
folk-capacity, which in turn are insepara- 
bly related to the need for 

g. A new sort of balance between work 
and leisure. What sort of equilibrium 
can be worked out for an America, long 
conditioned to appraise work as the su- 
preme law now suddenly commanded to 
seek more leisure and less work? 

10. Other points of tension and im- 
balance include that between industry and 
agriculture, between agrarian culture and 
urban life, between land and people, as 
well as 
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1s. Ownership and use of wealth, 
profits and price, money and credit, se- 
curity and dependency, capitalistic econ- 
omy and the socialistic orders. 

12. In all of these is involved the orien- 
tation and constantly changing balance 
between the old and the new, transition 
and continuity, attitudes and values, 
science and morality, technology and 
tradition. Here, again, the attainment of 
equilibrium and balance is to be the test 
of reality over artificiality, of practical 
instrumentation over supertechnology. 

So important have these factors ap- 
peared that at one time or another, by 
one group or another, perhaps each one 
has been appraised as of sufficient im- 
portance to constitute the chief focus of 
new action or the chief disturbing element 
reputed to have thrown society out of 
gear. If we accept them, or even a large 
number of them, as chief foci of imbalance 
they must surely constitute substantial 
evidence in support of the conclusion that 
social planning is the only way ‘‘on’”’ 
to the next survival period of American 
development. It must be clear that no 


single unit remedy for our social ills will - 


suffice any more than the abstract, pana- 
ceanic utopian ‘‘plan’’ can “‘work.”’ 
more evidence will surely be demanded to 
support the merits of the case for a vital- 
ized social planning in America as opposed 


to the previous /aissez faire assumptions. . 


This evidence, among other things, wiil 
be sought to indicate how the present 
stiuation is different from all those other 
emergencies from which we have recov- 
ered, and in what ways the American 
picture today is different from what it 
has been in the past. For no matter how 
fundamental the points of tension enumer- 
ated above may be, many of them are of 
generic application wherever social prog- 
ress has been involved. What is of special 
significance is the quantitative and emer- 


Yet: 


gency nature of this multiple lack of bal- 
ance due to those distinctive features of 
the present era, some of which may now 
be given as further evidence on the case. 

First, with reference to civilization in 
the modern world. A part of the dis- 
tinctiveness of this fascinating and tragic 
picture of the 1930's is found in the sheer 
chasm of contrast between the swift- 
moving drama of current western civili- 
zation and the slow journeyings of man- 
kind toward his earlier cultures. There is 
the spectacle of civilization moving faster 
and going further in multiples of tech- 
nological achievement in one short third 
of a century than in all the long centuries 
before. Incredible, breath-taking; yet 
stark reality it is, with everywhere all 
the time the clamor for faster and faster, 
more and more, further and further. It 
is as if the acres of yesterday, with all 
their harvests of achievement and failure, 
were suddenly receding before the limit- 
less reach of todays and tomorrows with 
their rapidly changing and adventurous 
frontiers. 

Still another basic dilemma differenti- 
ating the current period from other epochs 
was found in the sheer mass spectacle of 
civilization in the modern world. For 
here is a spectacle of civilization grown 
immeasurably big and powerful, yet para- 
doxically being transformed through sci- 
ence and technology into an even smaller 
and smaller universe, and still again being 
threatened with impotency of imbalance 
or with self-destruction through its own 
progress. For such was one picture which 
was being constantly thrown across the 
screen to prolong the extreme movements 
possible for an American civilization, 
reaping where all history had sown, 
gathering where had been strewn the 
factors of western life which have given 
new design to all our culture, and flower- 
ing into a gigantic struggle between the 
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powerful onrush of science and the decay 
of tradition. 

Yet not only speed, bigness, and com- 
plexity, but also technology and change, 
are the new masters, dominating the scene 
as they had never done before. Science, 
invention, Management, organization, 
technology—masters they are of the whole 
incredible, and as yet uninventoried, sweep 
and drive of the modern age. In this 
pageant of super-achievement strange and 
mighty doings are on parade, challenge for 
social technology to match the achieve- 
ments and resulting social problems of 
machine technology. The newness of 
this world of ours was therefore another 
basic differential which this extraordinary 
transformation of time and technology 
had wrought with such breath-taking 
swiftness. A new world, a new epoch, a 
new deal; new ways, new morals, new 
manners, new tempo, new prospects, and 
new dangers—so runs the catalogue of 
characterizations of the nation. 

Because of these and other factors, there 
is another phenomenon which appears to 
differentiate the present period. The 
chasm of distance between modern arti- 
ficial society and super-technology, on 
the one hand, and the facility and capacity 
of the people, on the other, appears to 
be much greater than ever before in the 
history of human culture. Inventory of 
many cultures reflects an axiom of social 
theory that when the demands of artificial 
society exceed the natural capacity of the 
people or of a living culture to absorb 
and adjust, and where there is inadequate 
media of balance, integration and leader- 
ship, there must inevitably be crisis and 
maladjustment; and if this process goes on 
long enough, demoralization and dis- 
integration. This implies no ultimate 
values of the future or of what might 
have been under other conditions but 
refers to a measure of balance and capacity 
for the ongoings of a given culture. 
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Yet, in spite of this unprecedented dis- 
tance between the folk and technological 
progress, in this present transition to a 
new stage of civilization, this mass man, 
the whole, real people approximated an 
accession to social power such as hitherto 
had not been recorded. Now the Ameri- 
can ideal had always insisted that it was 
through the vigor and freshness of a 
strong and virile people and through the 
orderly development of the folk-society 
that we must attain stable and permanent 
social development. Nevertheless, the 
phenomenon of the dominance and revolt 
of the masses, in a quick-changing mass 
emotional process beyond the reasonable 
capacity for quick adjustment must surely 
appear as a new frontier of civilization. 
It was surely in contrast to the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of democracy as ruled by 
chosen representatives, selected for skill, 
training, experience, and devotion to the 
public weal. Thus, in conformity with 
our multiple paradoxes, the importance of 
the folk-society and of the region increases 
in an economy which had been calculated 
to minimize their significance. 

Finally, confusion was of course a logi- 
cal product of these bewildering develop- 
ments—widespread confusion bordering 
on despair, abounding in doubts, such as 
had not been apparent in any earlier 
period. America was confused; there was 
chaos over Europe. The citizen was con- 
fused. The leader was confused. The 
scientists, the experts, professional folk 
were all confused. No one, for once, 
boasted of knowing the way out. There 
was panic and panacea among the intelli- 
gentsia as well as among the crowds. 
There were multiple remedies proposed 
which were nigh unto reversions back- 
ward; blind movements to turn back the 
clock and undo what had taken long 
years to accomplish. There was too easily 
accepted the verdict that the ‘“‘end is in 
sight..’ There was emotion dominant 
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over finance and budget as if they consti- 
tuted the supreme value of the day and 
there were Samsonian efforts of many of 
the best people threatening the structure 
of our culture in a leveling process; and 
there was a flood of contradictory advice 
from reputable sources and no blueprints 
agreed upon for integrating them into the 
new social structure. 

In the United States it was possible also 
to point out major situations so different 
from earlier America as to demand new 
designs for the new social order. There 
was first of all the chasm, as yet not fully 
comprehended, between the earlier Jeffer- 
sonian democracy of the simple govern- 
ment of an agrarian culture and the new 
greater democracy of a complex civili- 
zation. There was, for instance, the 
Jeffersonian nation in which the farmer 
was the bulwark of democracy and there 
was the agriculture of the 1930's providing 
less than 13 per cent of the nation’s in- 
come. There was Thomas Jefferson pro- 
claiming ‘‘The mob of great cities add 
just so much to the support of pure govern- 
ment, as sores do to the strength of the 
human body,’’ and there was the 1930 
America with more than sixty per cent of 
its people living within metropolitan 
areas, with 96 such regions each boasting 
over 100,000 population, with a single 
metropolitan region having twice as many 
people in it as all of Jefferson's beloved 
domain. There was Thomas Jefferson 
admonishing ‘‘to let our workshops re- 
main in Europe’’ and there was the 
America of the new crisis with more than 
37,000,000 or 76.2 per cent of all its 
working folk occupied in manufacturing, 
mechanical distribution, and social serv- 
ices. There was Jefferson idealizing that 
government as best which governs least 
and there was the amazing new NRA of 
America. 

Or to focus the two pictures in a slightly 
different way, there was the Jeffersonian 


small nation of rural states, of one or two 
regions of simple motivation, of hetero- 
geneity of people, of few occupations, 
with small individual fortunes centered 
chiefly in farm and forest, in land and 
homes, contrasted with the present very 
large nation of urban and industrial ma- 
jorities, in greatly differing regions with 
complex motivation and heterogeneity 
of population, with hundreds of varied 
occupations, large individual fortunes, 
fabulous salaries, corporate holdings and 
wealth not only in farm lands and com- 
modities, but in city real estate, factories, 
railroads, traction and steamship lines, 
coal and iron, stores and banks, utilities 
and amusements, food and tobacco, textile 
and furniture, rubber, and leather, and 
glass, and machinery, and automobiles, 
and metal, and petroleum, and power, 
and soap, and drugs, and multiplied con- 
sumers’ goods. 

Now basic to social planning must be 
an understanding of how the great epi- 
sodes, events, and achievements which 
contrasted the new nation with the old, * 
as well as the multiple dilemmas and 
confusion of the early 1930's were clearly 
the logical products, by-products, and 
social incidence of a great national ad- 
vance. The great strides of America were 
no less real because they were made with 
Be- 


cause the people of the nation had suc- 


great purpose but with less design. 


ceeded far beyond their expectations in 
developing their great resources—physical 
resources, technological power, artificial 
wealth, human resources, institutional 
modes of life; and because the nation had 
grown and sprawled this way and that 
throughout the uneven development of 
states and regions, often featuring sec- 
tional advantage and conflict, America 
had come in the late 1930's to the top 
of a new hill from which the people faced 


a frontier of social action and difficulties 
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predicated upon super-achievements in 
nearly all aspects of life and culture. 

From this hilltop, to look back only, 
there could be little doubt of the extra- 
ordinary progress which had been made. 
To ask whether the nation had developed 
the great natural resources of the continent 
and mastered its physical forces was itself 
to answer the question in the affirmative. 
To review the sweep and power of recent 
scientific discoveries and mechanical in- 
ventions was to present a picture in which 
technical progress in a phenomenal and 
unbelievable number of fields and extra- 
ordinary ways had been everywhere ap- 
parent. And the assumption and claim 
in this country and abroad that America 
was the wealthiest nation in the world 
undoubtedly had ample support. Like- 
wise, the picture showed great progress 
in the development of human wealth, in 
the strengthening of the people, in child 
welfare and public health, in the better 
ordering of human relationships in their 
physical aspects; and unbelievable progress 
in the development of education and edu- 
cational institutions, in the expansion 
and efficiency of industry, in the expansion 
and sweep of government, in the vast 
domain of community organization, in 
communication and transportation, in the 
changing quality of religion, in the more 
earnest examination and qualitative devel- 
opment of the home and family relation- 
ships and in many attitudes and activities 
relating to children, to women, to races. 
And, specifically, the picture showed a 
nation that had won its wars; led the 
nations in many achievements; attained 
the much sought leisure, luxury, and 
power; and made an American standard 
of living. 

Yet something was radically wrong; 
the nation had made its mistakes as well 
as its successes. What was the nature 
and measure of its errors? What to do 


with these designless and uncoérdinated 
gains, now reflected in multiplied lack of 
equilibrium and balance—these were ques- 
tions to be answered only through an 
understanding of the actualities in terms 
of something to be done about it. For no 
less than the greatness of American achieve- 
ment, American tragedies are of the essence 
of the American fabric; exploitation of 
human and physical resources, tragedy 
of the Indian, tragedy of the Negro, the 
immigrant, the tenant; the crushing power 
of master builders in ruthless competition; 
sectional conflict and war of brothers 
stranger than fiction. Such vast cumula- 
tive imbalance must be met by the co- 
ordinated planning approach or else the 
other suggested alternatives. 

There were yet other backgrounds upon 
which to fabricate the case for national 
social planning. A hundred and a quarter 
hundred millon people!—if it is to be 
democracy instead of dictatorship how 
can so many have representative part ex- 
cept through the adoption of adequate 
planning procedures duly submitted to 
them and their representatives? Human 
nature, always requiring guage and guide, 
how else can so many people be guided 
save through a better and more adequately 
designed track upon which their move- 
ments should be directed? Plans and isms, 
panaceas and cure-alls, how can they be 
sifted and sidetracked save through the 
orderly planning of next steps? A crazed 
public, tense with multiple reaction to 
many conflicting stimuli; how else can 
they be properly regimented? Propa- 
ganda, minority and privilege, bought and 
paid for, how else can the public weal be 
protected from them? How else can sci- 
ence, invention, technology, wealth, re- 
sources, abundance, be conserved and made 
usable to all the people? How else can 
great economies be effected, sectional con- 
flicts avoided, goals for the future staked 
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out? How else can be provided what the 
Coles call spontaneity and flexibility 
within a frame of institutional organi- 
zation? 

Turning now to this very realistic prob- 
lem of national social planning in the 
United States, it is not possible to under- 
stand or to plan for the next period of 
American development without a vivid 
sensing of great regional differences. Ro- 
mance no less than realism, culture no less 
than technology, convenience no less than 
commerce, politics no less than business, 
history no less than current dilemma, are 
all bound up in regions of land and stream, 
sunshine and rain, oil and ore, flora and 
fauna, in multiplied abundance from 
mountain crag to shores of sand, from 
lakes to gulf, east and west, north and 
south, and in the middle places rounda- 
bout. For, calculated upon these indices 
there is not merely one vast nation but a 
half dozen empires within its borders, 
definitive of the length and breadth and 
depth of the whole drama of a changing 
nation, What these regions are, what 
they mean in the fabric of the nation’s 
culture is to be an increasingly important 
part of the changing northeast, southeast, 
northwest, southwest, middle states, and 
far west, all of which, except the 
northeast and southeast are incredibly 
young in the annals of the new western 
culture and inseparably interwoven in 
the fabric of the nation’s history. So Sir 
William Beveridge concurred, after a 
month's sojourn in the United States. 
“Tf I had to sum up my impressions,”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘I should think in terms of drama; 
I should choose a passage from Pirandello: 
‘Six Americas in search of a faith.’”’ 

The case for the regional approach to 
national planning rests upon many con- 
siderations. It is not only that there is 
no other way to inventory the people and 
their culture, or that there is a greater 


probability of attaining a national and 
interregional balanced social and political 
economy; there is the peculiar task of a 
more effective and orderly development 
of each regional unit based upon essential 
differences, capacities, needs, fitness. 
Moreover, the significance of regional 
differences can be ascertained, measured, 
plotted, and appraised in relation to both 
regional capacities and in relation to re- 
adjustment to other regions and to the 
nation asa whole. And the nation is too 
big; it can no longer boast of the American 
type; and there is no average America, if 
there ever was. 

There is another significant factor which 
is likely to be overlooked at this time. 
It is the task of transubstantiating the old 
sectionalism of the earlier historical devel- 
opment into the new regionalism. The 
premise upon which this discussion is 
based is that there are certain fundamental 
distinctions between sectionalism such as 
Frederick Jackson Turner's authentic his- 
torical, political, economic sectionalism 
of the nation and the present developing 
cultural and administrative regionalism 
of the United States. I note five distinc- 
tive features, each of great significance. 
The first is that regionalism envisages the 
nation first, making the total national 
culture the final arbiter, while sectional- 
ism sees the region first and the nation 
afterward. In the second place, sectional- 
ism emphasizes political boundaries and 
state sovereignty, technical legislation, 
and local loyalties. Where sectionalism 
features partisan separateness, regionalism 
connotes component and constituent parts 
of the national culture. In the third 
place, sectionalism may be likened to 
cultural inbreeding whereas regionalism 
is linebreeding, or regionalism may be 
considered as cultural civilization within 


4 For a discussion of these points, see Social Forces, 
March, 1934. 
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geographical bounds in an age which 
continuously demands wider contacts and 
standardized activities; or it may be the 
way of quality in a quantity world. In 
the fourth place, sectionalism is analogous 
to the old individualism while regionalism 
features coOperative endeavor. And fi- 
nally, one of the most critical aspects of 
sectionalism is that it must ultimately 
lead to a centralized coercive federalism, 
which is contrary to the stated ideals of 
American democracy. 

Perhaps there is no need to elaborate 
further except to point to the theoretical 
significance of the region and folk society 
in the development of all civilization 
whether it be in institutional cuJture or 
in the long road from province to empire 
and to emphasize the phenomenal ignor- 
ance concerning the various regions of the 
United States. It is amazing to observe 
how common it is to ignore the actualities 
of sound social theory and of the histori- 
cal development of peoples. It must be 
clear that it is not possible either to 
understand or direct any society without 
a knowledge of its folk-regional culture 
and backgrounds. There is everywhere 
new evidence for the reémphasis upon 
the new geographical and demographical 
points of view in interpretation and re- 
search. More and more regional analysis 
becomes the first essential for public ad- 
ministration. It is also well to call atten- 
tion to practical aspects of current region- 
alism, such as regional] mercantilism; 
industrial, political, administrative and 
other phases of regional function and 
strategy; as well as the literary and artistic 
aspects of regionalism in America. 

The above considerations have grown 
logically out of a very realistic examina- 
tion of the southern regions of the United 
States, with special emphasis upon the 
problem of deficiencies and question of 
capacity for more abundant development. 


Something of the regional approach from 
the viewpoint of these regions will be 
presented subsequently to illustrate points 
of emphasis. In the meantime, however, 
the first general finding from the Southern 
Regional Study was the clear conclusion 
that there is no longer 4 South, but that 
there are at least two major southern 
regions, the Southeast and the great 
emerging culture of the Southwest. By 
the same token, it was clear that these 
two regions must be compared with other 
analogous regions of the nation. The 
best hypothesis for such regional division, 
based on multiple indices of geography, 
economics, culture, character, and compre- 
hending something of the past, present, 
and future development, seemed to be a 
sixfold division of the nation into North- 
east, Southeast, Northwest, Southwest, Mid- 
dle States, and Far West.» Subsequent 
comparative study and checking up indi- 
cates that for the adequate development 
of those regions and for their more har- 
monious development into the national 
plan the regional approach is scarcely less 
important for northern, eastern, and west- 
ern regions than for southern. 

Symbolic of the new tasks would be 
the Far West with its challenge to new 
highs of American culture which would 
join East and West of the nation, eastern 
and western culture of modern civiliza- 
tion. Thus, an eminent publicist has 
ventured the estimate that the Far Western 
Region, extending perhaps somewhat into 
Canada, reflects the highest standards of 
living, all indices, included, in the world. 
There is, then, the expansive Northwest 
with its need for balance and equilibrium 
between land and men, institutions and 
technology. Land use and marginal areas, 


5 A map indicating these regions, as well as some 
comparison of the regions, was published in Socéa/ 
Forces for March 1934 in the author's discussion of 
‘Southern Regions in the National Economy.”’ 
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mountains and mine, climate and culture 
cry out for regional planning. Theemerg- 
ing southwestern culture combines so 
many of the features of all the regions, 
with its own distinctive autonomy, that 
it makes a new definitive culture. The 
great empire of Middle States, once pro- 
claiming its culture as the definitive 
Americanism of the next era of develop- 
ment, is now sorely tested by political 
and financial crises, conflict of city and 
country, and the plight of much of its 
great agrarian areas. Recent develop- 
ments in the drought areas are both 
pointed and poignant illustrations of 
regional differentials which require special 
strategy and skill with national unity of 
purpose. The Mississippi Valley Com- 
mission and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity represent work on projects of national 
interest but to be evolved within regional 
laboratories. The Boulder Dam, the Col- 
orado River Aqueduct, and the Imperial 
Valley All-American Canal will represent 
superachievements planned for the devel- 
opment of special regions but fabricated 
into the national design for enriching the 
people and their culture. Moreover, in 
proportion as the regional national ap- 
proach is utilized will be minimized the 
conflicting interests of Far West and South- 
west, of Northern Far West and Southern 
Far West, of the United States and neigh- 
boring Mexico. 

Now turning to the southern regions, 
it is easier to illustrate the case here since 
more general regional inventories have 
been made than in any other region. 
From the examination of a long catalogue 
of indices and a large body of facts, it seems 
logical to focus the main hypotheses of 
regional planning strategy here around six 
major points of emphasis. One of these 
is the whole body of attitudes, beliefs, 
and practices in the southern regions to- 
ward the general concept of a planned 


society and toward the many issues and 
specific problems involved. These atti- 
tudes and their resulting conditioning of 
both the southern regions and of the 
nation at large are basic to both the na- 
ture and strategy of social action. Thus, 
to cite an illustration, the spokesmen for 
the great Texas part of the Southwestern 
Region affirm that, “‘in spite of all the 
oracular decrees of the economic planners, 
the path of Texas lies forward... . Plain 
common sense, it seems to us, negatives 
the idea that Texas or any other similar 
region in the United States can be dis- 
ciplined or controlled by any central 
in such a way as to prevent 
The momen- 


authority... 
development and progress. 
tum of past development and progress 
is too strong, and the room for expansion 
too great, for anything of the kind to 
be done successfully. We are inclined to 
believe that this very circumstance pre- 
cludes the success of any such national 
plan as some gentlemen talk so glibly 
about. But whether this be true or not, 
certain it is that Texas will remain ‘free 
territory, so to speak, no matter what 
happens to the country taken as a whole.”’ 
This in contrast to the assumption that 
there was general agreement in the South- 
east with the principles of the Bankhead 
control bill and other AAA measures and 
general support for the NRA accepted on 
faith because of confidence in the Presi- 
dent. There are, however, fundamental 
issues involved in wage differentials be- 
tween North and South and in the South 
between white and Negro, which affect 
the whole planning structure for produc- 
tion and consumption and for living stand- 
ards and purchasing power as well as 
many other factors, such as providing the 
tools of science and training for skilled 
workers. So, too, the attitudes and prac- 
tices toward other race differentials; the 
conflict between urban and rural life; the 
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attitude toward cultural adequacy and the 
support of institutions. 

Moreover, the attitudes and practices 
of other regions and of the federal govern- 
ment are also basic to successful planning. 
The task of codperative effort and control 
is not just one of temporary relief for a 
region through some grand philanthropy 
or subsidy or of arbitrary apportionment 
of pro rata allotments, nor is it to be 
attained merely through yielding to politi- 
cal pressure. Nor is successful planning or 
reconstruction to be achieved on any basic 
concept which envisages the regions as 
mere units of contest and conflict and 
drain, or as sections upon which may be 
foisted immature experiments or inferior 
goods or adventurous misfits from the 
metropolis. Rather are they to be in- 
tegrated as great regional provinces, so 
necessary to the adequacy of a great na- 
tion, to be built up for the normal expan- 
sion of population and trade. Nor is it 
possible to effect an integrated plan for 
national development through the present 
phenomenal ignorance, one region of 
another, the nation of all. Furthermore, 
regional participation in reconstructed 
plans for controlled organization and 
production should not be expected if the 
national mind reflects such mass immatur- 
ity as has been manifest in intolerant 
reform propaganda or in the extraordinary 
expectations for such isolated movements 
as humanism, technocracy, self-contained 
America and the narrow regimentation of 
people to artificial standards. 

A part of the dilemma of attitudes is 
the determining of policy with reference 
to regional and sectional participation in 
national affairs and the extent to which 
regions propose to be self-contained and 
sectional minded. In the case of the 
southern regions it is imperative that a 
decision be made at the outset as to 
whether the regions can develop without 


outside aid. It is the hypothesis of this 
discussion that it is not possible for the 
South to so master its situation as to 
transvaluate its deficiency into adequacy 
without a great deal of outside codperative 
assistance in men and money and technics, 
from federal aid, from business enterprise, 
from endowed agencies. The Texas decla- 
ration of ‘‘free territory’’ for independent 
action was predicated upon the assumption 
of returning prosperity which admittedly 
due to cotton and petroleum prices, how- 
ever, had followed in the wake of federal 
participation to the amount of more than 
one hundred million dollars. The state’s 
quota of more than forty-five million 
dolJars from land rentals was more than 
half of all that was paid to aJl the other 
states. The state had received more than 
three million dollars in loans for seed, 
feed, drought recovery; more than three 
million dollars for public relief in a short 
period in which the state itself made a 
negligible matching of funds; and all told 
a federal CWA and relief grant of many 
millions of dollars. The Southeast and 
the Southwest had received two-thirds of 
the total funds for crop losses and 85 per 
cent of all the land rental moneys for the 
whole nation; millions of dollars in CWA 
and FERA; millions of dollars of public 
works funds and still other millions of 
dollars on the TVA project. 

Likewise, in the past the national 
philanthropic foundations have made 
special case of the region, the Carnegie 
Corporation having expended more than 
half of its total in the South. The 
Rosenwald Fund has made the South its 
special field in the development of Negro 
schools. The Rockefeller groups have 
spent more than a hundred million dollars; 
while the earlier Peabody funds had 
greatly enriched the teacher-training facili- 
ties of the entire region. The aggregate 
of additional private philanthropy has 
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been enormous, while the total of federal 
funds in land-grant institutions, public 
health and sanitation, public highways, 
in public works, and in the other sup- 
plementary services, has amounted to 
billions of dollars. Two other illustra- 
tions may be cited in the form of questions. 
First, what would be the dilemma of the 
regions if they could not borrow public 
and private funds from the East? Second, 
is it possible for a region which has no 
universities of the first rank to build up 
its institutions in any reasonably short 
time without outside help? On the other 
hand, is it possible to have social ade- 
quacy without the support and leadership 
inherent in universities? If the South 
proposes to develop without outside help, 
how can it be done? If, on the other 
hand, it must have supplementary aid, 
must there not be some sort of codperation 
and designed order in which the South 
must do its part, through which progress 
can be made? 

The other four premises have to do with 
the actual inventory and planning in the 
major fundamentals of regional culture. 
The first is that of planning for the re- 
organization and development of the 
agricultural South through practical pro- 
grams of optimum production of the main 
commodities worked out in relation to 
industrial development and foreign trade 
which constitutes a second premise upon 
which regional development will depend. 
The third major grouping of problems 
centers around the fiscal policies and reor- 
ganization of government through the new 
alignment of public administration and 
economic reconstruction. The fourth 
grouping of problems centers around the 
supreme task of planning for a very genu- 
ine development of institutions of higher 
learning, for programs of research, and 
for interregional cultural expansion. AI- 
though effective planning programs are 


needed for each of these clusters of prob- 
lems, the conclusion seems justified that 
the first obligations afe toward the first 
and fourth, as being minimum next steps 
for planning in the lower but basic level 
of agricultural economics and the higher 
and equally basic level of research, sci- 
ence, technics, and leadership. The evi- 
dence seems overwhelming that there can 
be no adequate culture in the South with- 
out the complete reconstruction of its 
agriculture and that if the regions would 
support adequately the institutions and 
tools of science and learning, the future 
of its economics and government would be 
safe. Requirements in each of these fields 
will appear as the regional inventory un- 
folds. It is, however, a part of the pre- 
liminary picture to point up here a little 
further something of the nature and range 
of the problems involved. 

Planning for a reconstructed agriculture 
in the Southeast will require rare strategy, 
skill, boldness. It is essentially a problem 
of ascertaining and achieving a program 
of optimum production. It is more than 
land utilization. It is more than con- 
trolled production and increased prices 
in cotton and tobacco. There is the 
dilemma of an agriculture devoted to the 
production of export crops, with exports 
on the decrease. This farming policy is 
in an atea preéminently well adapted to 
food crops and diversified farming and 
with nearly half of its people living below 
any reasonable standard of culture and 
abundance. There is the phenomenon of 
annual increment in deficiency from land 
waste and of increase in tenant depend- 
ency, and consequently decrease in the 
value and income-capacity of southern 
farms. There is the spectacle of the 
Southwest increasing its capacity and its 
actual production, at lower costs, of the 
cash crops for export with every indica- 
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tion that its capacity will soon be equal 
to the world’s supply of cotton. 

The Southeast must plan readjustments 
in the light of this sort of competition. 
Ir seems likely that the main problems 
for immediate adjustment will include 
the following: some readjustment at once 
that will reconstruct the present tenant 
system; new provisions for an adequate 
credit system; some readjustment and re- 
distribution of the present crop land uses, 
with some new crops and a very large 
increase in ratio of food and feed crops; 
some immediate methods of raising the 
standard of consumption of commodities 
by the southern people, both in the rural 
areas and in the cities; some arrangement 
whereby interregional exchange and trade 
may be promoted; an economy which will 
enable the farmer to spend his cash money 
for needed goods rather than for com- 
mercial fertilizer and food and feed crop 
supplies; some way to increase the techni- 
cal facilities whereby the production and 
processing of commodities may be more 
effective; some practical way of adding to 
the technical comforts and conveniences 
of farm and home life; some method for 
the redistribution of submarginal lands 
and people within the present subregional 
areas rather than wholesale retirement of 
lands and shifting of people; some in- 
creasingly effective arrangements for the 
increase of agricultural exports. If the 
southern regions could devote a fourth 
of the technology and work to their 
agricultural problems that has been devel- 
oped in the far western regions, they 
would become the literal garden spots of 
the world. Yet this can be done only 


through a coérdinated planning program. 

That these problems, in addition to 
their average application to any agri- 
cultural region, are affected by regional 
differentials calls for exceptional planning 
strategy. The kind of people and their 


experience and training and backgrounds 
must be taken into consideration before 
specifications for particular crops and 
land uses and credit and consumption 
habits can be determined. The mastery 
of climate and of the home hygiene and 
diet regimen is of first importance. Thus 
there will be needed a two-fold planning 
approach. One will be a planning strat- 
egy such as becomes necessary for the 
reconstruction of the whole system of 
commercial agriculture, of markets, pro- 
duction, and the like. The other will be 
a specialized planning strategy directed 
toward the complete reconstruction of the 
system which now crushes the tenant 
and the small farmer, now bordering near 
peasantry or a submarginal level. For 
this planning there will be needed federal, 
state, and local public and semi-public 
aid directed toward the actual working 
out of specific next steps. In addition to 
a federal reserve or revolving fund, the 
samplings of the necessary semi-public 
and community projects would include 
the following: the pooling of rural labor 
available for carrying forward projects 
of rural rehabilitation especially where 
farm mechanics and organization are in- 
volved; the pooling in county and/or 
community of heavier machinery for 
harvesting, threshing, storing and proc- 
essing farm products; special smaller new 
industries relating to the breeding, distri- 
bution, and planting of lespedeza, legumes, 
smaller winter grains; special industries 
relating to fence posts, fencing and build- 
ing of farm buildings such as too] and 
hay sheds, storage houses; special county 
unit plans for utilizing and developing 
forest and grass lands, for clearing rich 
bottom waste lands and for squaring off 
farm fields to the end that thousands of 
waste “‘patches’’ are eliminated; and other 
practical ways of providing the small 
farmer or tenant with the minimum tech- 
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nological ways of realizing on his meager 
beginnings; coOperative arrangements 
with pure-bred live stock breed clubs, 
state clubs, county and community organ- 
izations, and all federal, state, and county 
farm and home agents. 

In somewhat the same way, planning 
strategy for regional industry would be 
of two sorts. One is that which under- 
takes to work out satisfactory adjust- 
ments and expansion of the general field 
of industry, including home and foreign 
markets, regional differentials, labor or- 
ganization and supply, freight rates and 
interregional exchange, technological as- 
pects of production, distribution, and 
financing. The other will integrate the 
whole industrial region with the agri- 
cultural reorganization, including special 
planning for decentralized industry, for 
village and community industries, for a 
large number of new smaller industries, 
and for at least a six-year period of semi- 
civil or public works program looking 
toward the rehabilitation of farms and 
farm houses, of reforestation and erosion 
work, of housing deficiencies and espec- 
ially for equalizing work and facilities 
for Negroes in schools, health, sanitation, 
and the like. Citing a type of new in- 
dustry, for instance, it must be clear that 
a region incomparably adapted to the 
production of raw materials necessary for 
cheese production and now affording less 
than five per cent of the cheese processing 
plants in the country, offers an excellent 
field for planning new opportunities. 

Planning strategy with reference to 
politics, government, and public admini- 
stration, again, will be both a compound 
and a complex problem. Basic to all 
considerations will be the economic back- 
grounds, such as have already been char- 
acterized as in many cases incapable of 
supporting the usual services of modern 
government. This again involves the 


question of federal codperation and federal 
support and the whole attitude of the 
southern regions with reference to sec- 
tionalism and political representation. 
It involves again the problem of funda- 
mental deficiencies, for the time being, 
apparently insolvable difficulties with 
reference to the Negro’s part in govern- 
ment and social control. Here the strat- 
egy of planning is of the greatest signifi- 
cance in that certain technical procedures 
in the TVA areas, for example, might 
initiate new practices which, being logical 
and an essential part of the development, 
would inaugurate fairer practices for the 
whole region. From these formal ‘‘state- 
ways’’ could be developed far-reaching 
measures, which apparently cannot be 
set up as effectively in any other way. 
Other special aspects of the problem which 
relate particularly to the cultural founda- 
tion of the region involve the task of 
influencing southern politics to concern 
itself more with principles of economy 
and efficiency than with personal and 
party issues. These are general aspects 
of the problem exclusive of the technical 
problems of public administration, con- 
solidation of local units of government, 
reorganization of state government, new 
legislation, and other special features 
being considered now by the TVA and 
other agencies. 

The assumption underlying the premise 
that the supreme need for planning is in 
the field of higher education, science, and 
other cultural institutions is that any 
region which has the will and capacity 
to support educational and scientific insti- 
tutions of the highest order, because of 
this desire and capacity and because of 
what the institutions achieve in leader- 
ship and technology in economic and 
political direction, in upraising of stand- 
ards and in social guidance, will auto- 
matically develop increasingly an adequate 
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culture and the more abundant life. The 
contrary assumption seems equally clear: 
that it is not possible to develop the high- 
est culture without the highest types of 
technical and cultural tools. A planning 
strategy, therefore, is doubly necessary 
in proportion as there may be lacking 
either the will or the capacity for such 
institutions. What is the problem, for 
instance, for the Southeast which might 
reasonably score 600 points in the measure 
of its universities, yet scores only 30? 
Or what is the problem of the region 
which assigns the largest ratio of its 
total wealth to school property yet regis- 
ters the lowest rating in nearly all of its 
school results? Or what is the problem 
of strain and cultural revolution going 
on in the southeastern universities, whose 
ratio of out-of-the-region students, from 
North, East, West, is greater than that 
of the institutions in any other region? 
Or what is the measure of drain and waste 
in the multiplicity of the region’s insti- 
tutions and the duplication of their func- 
tions? Can any one or two or three insti- 
tutions take the lead and stand out in 
the region unless they have also the sup- 
port and commendation of other insti- 
tutions? Can the boards and administra- 
tive officers of universities now far below 
the level which they desire and need 
venture upon bold strategy for growth 
without the united support and fellow- 
ship of all? Is it practicable to provide 
such support and strategy through a 
planning group and through a reserve 
fund to be provided from federal equali- 
zation funds, endowed agencies, state 
appropriations, private groups and indi- 
viduals, to be made available under such 
definite and mutually satisfactory terms 
as will transvaluate the whole system in 
a relatively short time? 

These are sufficient illustrations to indi- 
cate the foundations and specific appli- 


cations of the regional approach to na- 
tional-social planning. In the practical 
problem of administration it would not 
seem possible without the regional ap- 
proach to build permanent foundations 
for national unity, to attain social and 
mental liberty, to develop creative re- 
search and discovery, or to achieve eco- 
nomic and industrial rehabilitation, sound 
legislation aptly adapted, and strong 
autonomous movements closely integrated 
and collaborated with the new public 
administration. We come back again and 
again to the problem of equilibrium of 
American forces and the balance of the 
regions in a new economy which must 
achieve a working balance between the 
general forces of change and the specific 
institutional conflicts in America. 

For experimental reference and practi- 
cal administration the current situation 
would appear to lend itself best to next 
steps which would comprehend two six- 
year priority schedules, practically geared 
to regional adaptations, not only stressing 
natural resources and public works but 
featuring cultural backgrounds as well. 
The first six-year schedule, extending from 
January 1936 to January 1942, would afford 
an optimum number of practical factors, 
such as three-biennial legislative periods 
for the states, part of three federal ad- 
ministrations, a new census period and a 
mid-decennial census, two three-year ex- 
perimentation periods for agricultural 
rotation work or for new educational ex- 
perimentation, and a composite general 
utility period more desirable than a five- 
year period which is not quite long enough 
and the ten-year period, which is too long. 
The second six-year priority schedule, 
from 1941 to 1947, preparatory to some 
special motivation as the mid-century 
point, would conform to the same general 
features but would be re-adapted in view 
of the results of the first priority schedule. 
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Such priority schedules must assume, of 
course, an important administrative set-up 
to comprehend a national advisory plan- 
ning council with essential corresponding 
units of state and regional councils so 
clearly articulate as to insure codrdinate 
functioning and so constituted as to be 
nonpartisan and satisfactory to the people 
as well as to provide the facts and skills 
necessary for the national and state legis- 
latures. Necessary also would be such 
referendum to the people as would provide 
some sort of satisfactory sanction in 
which might inhere also the principle of 
an acceptable moratorium on action and 
conflict policies within an acceptable 
frame of agreements pending the develop- 


ment of planning policies, procedures, 
personnel. It seems clear, however, that 
the minimum essential for any such devel- 
opment is first to make the case for 
regional national social] planning as the 
in the present 


only orderly “‘way on’’ 


crisis. The indications are that, in the 
present state of confusion and mood of 
the people, as well as of political leaders 
and social scientists, a great deal may 
happen before the case shall have been 
made. Not much is being done toward 
making clear the case; a great deal is 
happening to contribute to one or more 
of the other alternatives so subversive to 


American culture. 


WHERE REGIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM MEET 
DONALD DAVIDSON 


Vanderbilt University 


MERICANS of the Machine Age 
have taken a long time to discover 

a fact that was among the first 
principles of the founders of the Republic. 
This is the obvious fact that people are 
not all alike everywhere, but persist in 
retaining local differences and in refusing 
to be standardized. We ought not to be 
surprised, but we are now a little surprised, 
and maybe even disconcerted, to discover 


1 This article is a revision of a somewhat informa] 
paper given at a round table on regionalism, at the 
Tennessee Valley Institute of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, April 24, 1934. For a more extensive dis- 
cussion of the historical background and the political, 
social, and literary issues involved, see the following 
articles by the writer: ‘‘Sectionalism in the United 
States," The Hound and Horn, July, 1933; ‘The Di- 
lemma of the Southern Liberals,’ The American Mer- 
cury, February, 1934; “‘Still Rebels, Still Yankees," 
The American Review, November and December issues, 


1933. 


that our vision of a united nation must 
allow a place for enormous and highly 
self-conscious areas of differentiation—a 
Northeast, a South, a Southwest, a Mid- 
west, a Northwest, a Far West—thatc have 
not after all been levelled into uniformity, 
even by the powerful agencies of ma- 
chine production and urban thought. Our 
standardization, recently deemed a men- 
ace, is actually proving less embarrassing 
to the Roosevelt administration than the 
extraordinary diversity of local cultures 
and conflicting interests that lie within 
the national polity. 

This is not the place to consider why 
we ever labored under the delusion that 
it was otherwise with us. The delusion 
now seems to be passing, and with its 
passing the sociologist, who is the stu- 
dent of cultures, has come into a vastly 
important new field. With his colleagues, 
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the economist and the geographer, he is 
studying the areas of differentiation which 
historians have hitherto called sections. 
But the terms section and sectionalism seem 
too loose and political to win acceptance 
from the practising scientist. The scien- 
tist wants a scientific term; in particular he 
wants to escape the taint of war and con- 
fusion that hangs about the older words. 
Therefore he uses the words region and 
regionalism and proceeds to develop a new 
method of studying American life. 

Of all the Americans who are affected 
by this turn of affairs, the Southerner is 
naturally the quickest to rejoice. All the 
time he has known that the South is unlike 
other parts of the nation. Often he has 
insisted on the point at the cost of appear- 
ing quixotic and backward. What he has 
hoped for is a fair degree of independence 
and self-determination, but so great has 
been the pressure to imitate and conform 
that he has at times almost despaired of 
preserving the historic character of south- 
ern life. It is now very gratifying to re- 
ceive support from the social scientists 
whose predecessors, some twenty years 
ago, were urging the South to get in step 
with the national procession. 

The New Regionalism, as it is now often 
called, is thus a powerful confirmation of 
the justice of old southern claims, and per- 
haps also of the desirability of maintaining 
the differentiations that once were damned 
and dismissed as sectional. Not without 
significance, too, is the notable fact that 
the study of regions has proceeded most 
enthusiastically and fruitfully in the sec- 
tion which once went to the length of 


fighting for its independence. At any 


rate it is clear that the student of regional 
cultures accepts the existing differentia- 
tions in a positive and friendly spirit. The 
scheme of his study implies that the South 
can hope for a reasonable encouragement 
in developing the ways of life that har- 
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monize with its environment and tradi- 
tions. When one considers the powerful 
aid thus given to what was once called 
the Southern Cause, it is impossible not 
to speculate on what a difference it would 
have made in the turbulent days of the 
‘Sixties, if Southerners of the old regime 
had only developed a few stout regionalists 
who could explain matters to Charles 
Sumner and Abraham Lincoln. 

But students of regionalism are quick 
to assure us that they are not a band of 
new Confederates, about to engage in un- 
furling the Stars and Bars. They are 
scientists, not advocates, and as scientists 
they are very properly concerned to draw 
a sharp distinction between sectionalism 
and regionalism. In his article, ‘‘Region- 
alism Versus Sectionalism,’’ in the March, 
1934, number of Social Forces, Dr. Howard 
W. Odum has very fully and persuasively 
pointed out the terms of such a distinction. 
Regionalism, he says, puts the nation 
first, as sectionalism does not; regionalism 
implies “‘constituent parts of the larger 
national culture,’’ sectionalism 
stands for political separateness; region- 
alism is line-breeding, and sectionalism 
in-breeding; regionalism fits the codépera- 
tive processes of the planned society, while 
sectionalism, as the group counterpart of 
individualism, makes for conflict; and 
lastly, regionalism fits the democratic gen- 
ius of the nation, while sectionalism, by 
insisting on local and selfish rights, in- 
vites a Federal coercion that may lead to 
dictatorship and hence to the obliteration 
both of regional and sectional differentials. 

Although I should not agree with every 
detail of this description of differences, I 
should say that the general lines of this 
distinction are correct. The distinction 
must be granted so long as regionalism 
operates only as a technique of social 
study. But when regionalism goes into 
action and becomes not only a study but 
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a working force, or even a doctrine, the 
distinction tends to break down. In the 
field of action the two terms are far from 
being opposed. They are complementary 
aspects of the same thing. Sectionalism 
is the political approach, and regionalism 
is the economic and cultural approach to 
an identical set of facts. 

Under a democratic government, re- 
gionalism will hardly avoid developing 
sectional features as soon as the conclu- 
sions drawn from its studies begin to be ap- 
plied. When regionalists declare against 
sectionalism, they mean that they want 
to escape the embarrassment of dealing in 
the old sort of politics. For that desire 
they are not to be blamed. But where 
there is democratic government there must 
be politics. We cannot shut up large- 
scale social experiments in a vacuum and 
expect Americans not to exercise Cheir 
suffrage pro and con; or if not their suffrage 
their age-old habits of jockeying and ma- 
nipulating, in blocs and lobbies. Or, if 
by some extraordinary means politics is 
ruled out of regionalism, we shall then 
have to abandon our present political 
society and substitute for it the scientific 
society. 

As matters now stand, we cannot escape 
the political implications of our actions by 
invoking the spirit of science, by in- 
sisting on the name of regionalism, or 


by talking of the general good of society.” 


The hope of the regionalist should be for 
his studies to achieve the kind of political 
instrumentation that will realize their 
latent possibilities. That kind of politics 
will mean sectionalism, though not the 
kind of sectionalism which tyrannizes 
over other sections, like the old sectional- 
ism of the North; or the warlike, seceding 
sectionalism which was the answer to it. 
Experience teaches us that it is fatal to 
ignore the existence of sections and sec- 
tional interests in a nation so large and 


diverse as ours is. If we again ignore 
them, we will once more invite disaster, 
and the wholesome purposes of the New 
Regionalism will stand iri danger of defeat 
before they have had a fair trial. 

Regionalism and sectionalism meet, 
therefore at the point where action suc- 
ceeds the compilation of data. The gov- 
ernment that undertakes a ‘‘regional’”’ proj- 
ect enters by that very act the field where 
““sectional’’ forces inevitably play. The 
most obvious illustration of this truth is 
in the present operation of the Tennessee 
Valley project. My observations, of course, 
are not to be taken as a discussion of the 
merits or demerits of the project in gen- 
eral, but are intended to show how sec- 
tional pressures gather about a regional 
focus. 

In its interior design, the Tennessee 
Valley project is an ideal regional under- 
taking. It seems to promise a controlled 
and reasoned development of ways of life 
and institutions that are adapted to the 
soil wherein they grow. In principle, 
it is statesmanlike and highly imagined, 
and it naturally excites the interest and 
wins the support of most thinking South- 
ernets. 

But their interest is by no means a new 
interest. It is an old interest, newly 
aroused. Long before President Roosevelt 
took his famous railroad journey through 
the Tennessee Valley, southern leaders 
knew about the disadvantaged condition 
of their farmers, the erosion of their soil, 
the depletion of forests, and the possibili- 
ties of electric power. They have thought, 
written, and agitated about such matters. 
Not unnaturally, therefore, their interest 
in the Tennessee Valley is general and 
highly possessive. It is not restricted to 
the confines of the Valley alone but is 
concerned with the problems of the whole 
South. Southerners, then, must be for- 
given if they ask certain fundamental 
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questions. They are inclined to say: We 
understand, and we very largely approve, 
what is being done in the Valley itself. 
But we are obliged to ask, also: What, in 
the long run, is the relation of the Tennessee 
Valley project to the part of the South that is 
outside the Valley? What is the place of the 
Valley project in the culture and economy of the 
whole South? 

Such questions have not as yet been 
adequately answered, and perhaps ought 
not to be dogmatically answered in the 
early stages of the project. One can 
sympathize with the obvious reluc- 
tance of the authorities to commit them- 
selves too quickly. They are men of dis- 
tinguished character who do not wish to 
be diverted from large purposes. Particu- 


larly do they wish to avoid the play of 
selfish interests which might interfere with 
the progress of their work. 
later the question must be answered. We 
must know whether the Tennessee Valiey 
project is to continue indefinitely under the 


But sooner or 


paternal wing of the Federal government, 
like some gigantic Berea College which 
distributes humanitarian benefits, but in 
an external, missionary way; or whether 
it is finally to be integrated with the sec- 
tion of which it is a natural part. 

We have been told that the TVA exists 
‘for the nation;"’ that it is an experiment, 
made under interesting conditions and in- 
tended to help the nation decide certain 
troublesome questions. But this answer 
is far from satisfactory. Sectional pos- 
sessiveness is neither comforted nor quieted 
by being told, in effect, to keep hands off. 
Furthermore, the Southerner, who is not 
by nature a stoical and renunciatory per- 
son, must be pardoned some botheration 
of spirit when he notices that the experi- 
ment is a little exclusive in some particu- 
lars. He sees, for example, that the TVA 
is hiring southern labor to build its dams 
and using southern land as its laboratory, 


but that it shows a strange lack of incli- 
nation to mix southern brains in the man- 
agement of its affairs. By and large, the 
‘key positions’’ of the TVA have been 
filled up from sources outside the South; 
there seems to be a marked coolness 
toward southern talent. 

Ludicrously enough, if newspaper re- 
ports may be believed, the policy has been 
extended even to minor positions. An 
Associated Press dispatch of April 19, 1934, 
announces the employment, as manager in 
charge of fire, police, and traffic service at 
Norris, Tennessee, of a former Chicago 
University football star who ‘‘recently was 
defeated for the Republican nomination for 
Sheriff of Cook County, Illinois." South- 
erners are used to having their northern 
friends labor under the delusion that the 
South is lacking in scientific experts and 
progressive educators; but it is downright 
amazing to find out that the South does 
not have a football star or a defeated can- 
didate for Sheriff who can qualify for the 
job of police chief at Norris, Tennessee. 
Decidedly, that does not look like the 
exclusion of politics, but the exclusion of 
the South. 

The matter of personnel is a detail which 
may or may not signify, as some people 
think, that the TVA is virtually a foreign 
experiment conducted on southern soil. 
It is not my task to argue either the facts 
of the case or the wisdom of the policy, 
but only to point out what happens if even 
the impression of exclusiveness is given. 
We should naturally expect a regional 
experiment to consult the spirit of the 
region, and enlist the active participation, 
rather than invite the passive acquiescence, 
of the southern population that it affects. 
To do otherwise brings immediately into 
hostile focus the sectional feelings that 
should have been utilized rather than 
flouted. It gives color to the charge, 
already current, that the TVA is in effect 
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another Yankee raid into southern terri- 
tory. 

Yet all this is of minor importance in 
comparison with the fundamental notion 
of the Tennessee Valley project as a sort of 
proving-ground for the social experimen- 
tation of the planned society on which we 
are supposed to be entering. Such a no- 
tion carries with it the dangers of an ab- 
stract point of view. The Tennessee Val- 
ley is not located in Utopia, but in the 
South. I am inclined to question the 
statement of Professor T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
who thinks—in common, I believe, with 
members of the Authority—that the peo- 
ple of the Valley are good subjects for an 
experiment because “‘they have not formed 
the habits of mass production in agricul- 
ture as have those of the metropolitan 
area.’ For exactly that reason I should 
think that the experiment on the Valley 
people would offer few if any conclusions 
which would be useful in sections dis- 
tinguished as metropolitan areas. 

Besides, the people of the Valley, and 
of the South in general, are not known as 
a submissive and pliant race. The South 
is not inhabited by guinea-pigs; it is not 
the colonial dependency of some eastern 
or northern brain trust. Southerners are 
naturally pleased to have some parts of 
their disordered social anatomy rearranged 
and are enormously interested in the opera- 
tion. But it is quite confusing to be told 
that the operation is by no means for the 
immediate benefit of the patient on whom 
it is performed. oo 

On such terms, indeed, te cannot be a 
really scientific experiment, for it will not 
take into consideration all the relevant 
facts. Like all subregions, the Tennessee 
Valley is organic with the section of which 
it is a part. We return here to the orig- 
inal question of the relation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley experiment to the whole 
South. Ultimately it must be an experi- 
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ment conducted upon the South. Until 
the administrators of the TVA can declare 
what the sectional bearing of the project 
is, they cannot tell the nation what is the 
lesson of the experiment. 

Finally, it is obvious to all who look 
ahead that the project must in the long 
run be politically instrumented. In the 
disorder of the depression, doubtless there 
was good reason to think that the half- 
dozen states affected were not themselves 
prepared to undertake, with the help of 
the Federal government, the administra- 
tion of so ambitious and expensive an 
undertaking. Ultimately it would seem 
desirable to set up a relationship between 
the TVA and the states. 
unless they are far more complacent than 
they have been in the past, will want to 
know what is going to happen. They 
will have a hand in the proceedings or 
know the reason why. It would be good 
statesmanship to foresee these possibilities, 
and do some planning in a political—and 
therefore in a sectional—direction. 

It is an error to think that politics can 
be ruled out. It is the typical error of the 
advocate of the planned society, who, 
because some or many politicans have been 
incapable, wishes to take all the politics 
out of government and make government 
completely scientific. But he cannot sub- 
tract politics from government; he can 
only substitute a different kind of politics. 
Conceivably a race of politicians might be 
raised up who would be scientific-minded; 
or who, like President Roosevelt, would 
surround themselves with scientific ad- 
visers. But over against that possibility 
we must set another and more ominous 
picture. In an absolutely thorough-going 
planned society, the politics would be the 
politics of the totalitarian state—the poli- 
tics of Hitler or Stalin or Mussolini. 
Under a dictatorship scientific calculation 
may be substituted for the unwieldy opera- 


For the states, 
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tions of public opinion, and experiments 
may be conducted with really beautiful 
scientific accuracy. But this scientific 
politics, whose chief sanction is force, 
and which compels obedience and uni- 
formity, seems to me to contradict the 
spirit of regionalism, which professes to 
cultivate a large measure of local freedom 
and diversity. 

I do not think that the science of south- 
ern regionalists is really so inexorable. 
They do not want a society so rigidly 
planned that it requires a dictator. But 
they will be content with only the amount 
of planning that democratic institutions 
will absorb. By this route they arrive 
again at politics and sectionalism, for we 
cannot have politics of the rough-and- 
ready, or democratic, description in the 
United States without having sectional 
politics. 

The Tennessee Valley project is the most 
notable instance of how a regional pro- 
ject runs into sectional considerations. 
There are other instances of regional plan- 
ning where the pure scientific devotion of 
the regionalist is caught in the sharp cross- 
fire of national policy and sectional views. 

First, there is the Bankhead cotton re- 
duction program. Superficially, this may 
be viewed as an attempt, with the power 
and prestige of the national authority 
behind it, to rescue a tottering regional 
economy by establishing the system of 
crop limitation which the region itself 
has not been able to achieve. To many 
observers the program implies much more 
thanthat. It commits the cotton-growing 
South, they say, to producing only for the 
domestic market of a closed national 
economy. The authors of the bill are 
Southerners, it is true, and their scheme is 
said to have the support of a representative 
cross-section of cotton growers who were 
canvassed by means of a questionnaire. 
Nevertheless, in the light of economic and 


political history, the program can readily 
be interpreted as a crowning triumph for 
the old high tariff and eastern Republican 
principles—a triumph which even the War 
Between the States did not until now com- 
pletely secure. Does it mean, then, thatthe 
South at last gives up its foreign markets? 
Do we behold an eastern interpretation of 
“national interest’’ (to use Mr. Beard’s 
term) again in process of making regional 
prescriptions for southern economics and 
therefore for southern life? And will the 
South, as a very politically minded and 
certainly not a politically impotent sec- 
tion, finally submit to the prescription? 

Second, the NRA codes require uniform 
wage laws, or allow southern industries 
very slight differentials. Groups of south- 
ern industrialists have lately joined in pro- 
test against this prescription, which they 
argue gives an unfair advantage to eastern 
industry and promises to handicap or even 
to ruin southern industry. Does the 
southern regionalist, with his tendency to 
subordinate the region to the nation, look 
with equanimity upon this situation? 
What answer does he give the industrialist 
who cries out against a sectional discrimi- 
nation that has been imposed by national 
action? 

Third, promoters of the new wood-pulp 
industry, enthusiastic over the Herty 
experiments with southern pine, find their 
plans suddenly blocked by the govern- 
ment. Under-Secretary Mordecai Ezekiel 
rules that the development will upset a 
certain already established trade arrange- 
ment considered. beneficial to the nation— 
perhaps especially beneficial, if figures may 
be trusted, to exporting sections of the 
United States. Thus a pretty tangle of 
cross-purposes is set up, shot through 
with denunciations and peremptory sec- 
tional demands. What is the correct 
regional diagnosis of the situation? The 
principle of regional adaptation can go no 
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further than to say that southern land is 
suited for southern pine, which now, most 
evidently, can be turned into wood-pulp. 
Then why not wood-pulp? The national 
authority says no. Does the regionalist 
accept the negative? 

Without entering into the merits of the 
cases, I should say that events such as these 
indicate the severity of the tests to which 
the New Regionalism is sure to be put. 
In a nation still far short of complete 
scientific regimentation, human _ vehe- 
mence—let us not always dismiss it as ‘‘sel- 
fish’’— is always ready to break out; 
and in most instances it will outrun the 
calculation that is cool and abstract. If 
regionalism is a mild, submissive attitude, 
which always devotedly puts the nation 
first and the region second, then the re- 
gionalist is liable to two kinds of defeat. 
He may be defeated by those who happen 
to hold positions of national authority 
and who consciously or unconsciously 
make a sectional interpretation of “‘na- 
tional interest.’’ And he may be defeated 
by the sectional feeling emanating from 
his own regions, if his regional studies 
are “‘selfishly’’ utilized or misunder- 
stood. His dilemma is therefore the 
dilemma of the scientist who can never 
quite know whether his services are going 
to be called for by the munitions manu- 
facturer or the medical foundation. But 
it isnot an utterly hopeless dilemma. The 
sphere of the southern regionalist is in 
specifically southern problems. If any 
measure clearly involves the sacrifice of 
the economy of his home-section for no 
better reason than to rehabilitate the 
economy of another section, the problem 
passes out of the realm of science into the 
realm of human and political debate. Let 
the part of the other section be taken by 
the regionalists of that section; but there 
is meanwhile no obligation laid upon the 
southern regionalist to fold his hands 


in silence. If this view seems unbecom- 
ingly unscientific, I can only say that the 
rdle of the regionalist, as scientist, is not 
like the rdéle of the physician, who treats 
human bodies without reference to poli- 
tics. But the regionalist must enter 
human affairs, where issues that reach a 
point of contentiousness can sometimes 
be settled only by the various familiar 
methods known since Adam. 

There is no fixed hierarchy of values 
which would require the regionalist in- 
variably to subdue regional interests below 
national interests and, in the process, 
sacrifice his sectional loyalty. What is 
the nation? Even in the first pride of the 
American revolt against England, it was 
not easy to answer that question. Now, 
in the time of our complex maturity, it is 
less easy than it ever was. Certainly no 
attempt at realistic definition can exclude 
the fact that the nation is composed not 
only of the cultural and economic areas 
called regions, which the regionalist iso- 
lates for purposes of study, but also of the 
vaguer political areas called sections. 
The sections, like the regions, have so 
far received only unofficial recognition. 
Nevertheless they are real and alive. 
They are historic entities, as the late F. J. 
Turner has pointed out, and not fictions. 
We get into trouble not so much because 
there are sections as because sectional 
considerations are ignored or sectional 
aims are disguised as national pretensions. 
If the New Regionalism follows the deter- 
ministic motives of the planned society so 
blindly as to make us over-solicitous to- 
ward the regions and forgetful of the sec- 
tions, then regionalism itself may be per- 
verted and may become the disguise of a 
wrong sort of nationalism. 

Now, with our continental area filled 
up and our population shaken down into 
stability, there are at least six major 
divisions of the United States where there 
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were once two or three. As Dr. Odum 
and others have clearly shown, these 
divisions are tending to become more, not 
less distinct. For purposes of social ac- 
tion it makes no real difference whether 
they are called regions or sections. Only, 
one must make sure that he is not being 
misled by terminology, and for that reason 
it might be preferable to use the term 
sections for the major divisons, inasmuch as 
these divisions are more likely to behave 
like political units than their physio- 
graphic sub-divisions, which may more 
aptly be called regions. 

The sectional peculiarities of the major 
divisions are now thoroughly intrenched in 
differences of climate, population, special- 
ized economy, and cultural tradition. 
In older sections like the South the differ- 
ences go so deep as to seem practically 
ineradicable, and they beget loyalties that 
cannot be over-ridden without damage to 
the human spirit. To enlist these loyal- 
ties rather than to over-ride them would 
seem to be among the pressing obligations 
of the New Regionalism; for without 
loyalty no nation, however perfectly 
planned in theory, can endure. To per- 
suade and guide sectional loyalties is a 
task that regionalists have not yet under- 
taken. But it must finally be under- 
taken; and the practical name of such per- 
suasion is politics. 

It is evidently becoming necessary—for 
the political scientist, if not for the soci- 
ologist and economist—to work out a 
kind of Federalism which will officially 
acknowledge the existence of sections and 
discover the means of adapting the na- 
tional polity to permit their healthy 
functioning within it. We have never 
had that kind of Federalism. The Federal- 
ism of the constitution makers, who were 
intent upon building a nation out of bodies 
that claimed separate sovereignty, took 
only the states into legal regard. Partly 


because of that too limited regard the old 
Federalism came finally into trouble, since 
it was difficult to frame a sectional reci- 
procity that would be both legal and satis- 
factory under a governmental instrument 
that did not recognize sections. The post- 
bellum Federalism crystallized an old error 
and allowed the East to dominate West 
and South. It was a false Federalism and 
is perishing before our eyes. What kind 
of Federalism will emerge from the New 
Deal remains to be seen. If it is a central- 
ization more drastic than we have yet 
known, which will be heedless of sectional 
differentiations, it will not be the right 
kind of Federalism and will bear the seeds 
of its own failure. 

In advocating respect for sectionalism, 
I should not be understood as having any 
disrespect for regionalism, but rather the 
complete contrary. If the regionalist in 
action often turns out to be a sectionalist, 
the reverse is equally true: the sectionalist, 
in analyzing the problems of his section, 
inevitably turns regionalist. My inten- 
tion has been to show a necessary relation 
between sectionalism and regionalism and 
to correct a prevailing impression that 
there is something dangerous and vindic- 
tive about sectionalism, and that region- 
alism, by contrast, is safe, orderly, and 
affectionate. Both are ‘‘isms,’’ both are 
natural and reasonable, both have vices 
and explosive possibilities as all human 
phenomena must have. 

Sectionalism, as a reality of American 
life, has as many conservative as destruc- 
tive tendencies.. It is conservative in a 
good and rather Jeffersonian sense, inas- 
much as it provides a natural and auto- 
matic check against over-centralization. 
Whether sectionalism, as an obstacle in the 
way of national planning, is vicious or salu- 
tary, depends on the point of view. Cer- 
tainly the existence of sections diminishes 
the possibility of violent revolution and 
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guarantees that changes in the social order 
must adapt themselves to democratic in- 
stitutions. That is its negative side. On 
the positive side, sectionalism needs to be 
studied as a means of realizing the good 
things that ought to come out of the great 
system of regional study now being carried 
on under southern leadership. If the na- 
tion is to remain a constitutional democ- 
racy, the sectional means may prove to be 
the major political means by which good 
regional purposes may bear fruit. 

But this sectionalism must be instru- 
mented to support rather than to fight its 
organic twin, the New Regionalism. In 
various quarters it has been suggested that 
state lines are about to disappear, and that 
the United States of America will soon 
become the United Regions of America. 
Probably there is no agency short of a 
revolutionary convulsion which could 
bring about such a change, and one cannot 
think that it would have much support. 
The states are historic political units. 


The habits and sentiments that bind our 
citizens to them are too strong and too 
valuable to be thrown away. It is hard 
to imagine a persuasion strong enough to 
make the states willingly surrender their 
statehood. It would seem more desirable, 
if a new political device is to be introduced, 
to base it upon groupings of states which 
would be only roughly regional, and to 
create new organisms that would mediate 
between Federal and state governments. 
For such organisms it is conceivable that 
corporate projects like the TVA might 
lead to a working model. But such a 
scheme might be too unwieldy and Uto- 
pian to deserve consideration. Americans 
might well be content to see arrangements 
left as they are, if only their Federal ad- 
ministrations could lay firm hold of the 
principle that the good of the nation de- 
pends in large part upon a practical recog- 
nition of the value of reciprocity between 
sections. 


THE PROSPECT FOR OPTIMUM REGIONAL PRODUC- 
TION IN THE SOUTHERN REGIONS' 


MILTON S. HEATH 
University of North Carolina 


HIS paper presents a preliminary 
approach and method for some sys- 
tematic study of southern regional 
economy; therefore, it attempts to present 
only some general tools and some of the 


' This discussion was prepared especially to intro- 
duce the theoretical aspects of the subject for a confer- 
ence on programs of optimum production in the 
Southern Region, held at Chapel Hill in the spring 
of 1933, under the auspices of the Southern Regional 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
The purpose of the conference was to explore the pos- 
sibilities of a comprehensive inquiry into the advis- 
ability of study and planning for an agricultural 


difficulties and perplexities with which 
such a study meets; it is in no sense to be 
considered critical of any definitely pro- 
posed scheme of study. 

Before dealing with the concept of 





program in the South, which might attain the highest 
possible efficiency in the production of the most 
needed and important commodities in view of certain 
desirable needs of a better balanced agriculture and 
industry and a better balanced interregional relation- 


ship between the South and other regions. In addi- 
tion to theoretical and practical aspects of the subject 
by Milton S. Heath, Martha McKee, Howard W. 
Odum, G. L. Tillery, there were informa! discussions 
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optimum production I should like to dis- 
tinguish two methods of work, or types 
of studies: namely, (a) particular studies 
and (b) general studies. This is not the 
old distinction between pure and applied 
economics. It is a difference in that phase 
of method which has to do with scope 
primarily. The same general tools of 
analysis—such as supply and demand, 
marginality, etc.—may be used in both 
types, but in particular studies much 
greater use is made of correlations, while 
the general studies depend more on devices 
through which they can present their 
facts in the form of general equilibrium or 
maximization of values.* 

In particular studies the actual scope is 
determined by the problem chosen. It 
may be very narrow—involving only two 
or three variables in a very restricted 
area—say, trying to find out the best spot 
on one’s farm to plant sweet potatoes for 
the family supply. A larger problem 
would be: whether to plant sweet po- 
tatoes to obtain the family supply; a still 
larger problem: the best arrangements of 
labor and capital on the farm; a yet larger: 
whether the community can afford to 
raise sweet potatoes; etc., etc. Use is 
made of whatever tools of thought and 
technical devices are most helpful toward 
reaching a solution of the problem. One 
may stop when one has reached the 
immediate goal and established a first 
generalization. The analysis has served 
a useful purpose. Or this first study may 
have shown additional variables that seem 








by L. C. Gray, John D. Black, J. W. Harrelson, C. F. 
Korstian, President Frank Graham of the University 
of North Carolina, President James M. Smith of 
Louisiana State University, and members of the Com- 
mittee: Benjamin B. Kendrick, George Fort Milton, 
Walter J. Matherly, Charles W. Pipkin, Wilson Gee, 
G. T. Stocking, Raymond D. Thomas.—Editors 

2 Cf. A. C. Pigon: Essay on the Function of Eco- 
nomic Analysis in Pigon and Robertson, Economic 
Essays and Addresses, 


worth studying. One may have found 
the best spot to plant sweet potatoes, but 
may have decreased the income from 
tobacco. This may lead to additional 
study and broader generalizations. It is 
conceivable that one may work one’s-self 
up through broader and broader general- 
izations until something like systematiza- 
tion has been attained. Such a system 
would be dynamic, because dynamic factors 
are inescapable if such a method is used. 
Therefore one might arrive at something 
like a moving equilibrium. However, 
most of our particular studies have re- 
mained confined to narrower fields,— 
prognosticating trends in wages,. stock 
prices, wheat prices, production volumes; 
indicating time lags, etc. They have fre- 
quently been unfortunate when they es- 
sayed the larger rdle. I am not certain 
whether it is a weakness of statistical 
method or of the whole approach. I 
think it is the former. 

In general studies, a general principle is 
set up—in economics it has usually been 
the maximization of satisfactions—a satis- 
factions optimum. Then the requisite 
machinery is set up whereby desires have 
free expression as to choice of all the 
possible products of the available produc- 
tion factors: perfect knowledge, free 
choice, perfect mobility, valuing ma- 
chinery—customarily referred to as perfect 
competition. Thereby is obtained an ideal 
allocation of the factors of production in 
ideally organized, lowest long-run, aver- 
age-cost firms functioning in various 
ideally homogeneous industries. The ar- 
rangement of all factors is such that any 
change in the placement of any factor 
would reduce the sum of social satisfac- 
tions. This is optimum production; and 
the individual business manifestation of 
it is the lowest average cost firm. Opti- 
mum production is simply the highest 
attainable efficiency in the production of 
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the values which are posited as the end of 
the system. It is meaningless except in 
terms of some value system. Therefore, 
the problem of obtaining optimum pro- 
duction, or a maximization of satisfac- 
tions, is one of studying the economic 
processes and attempting to remove those 
impediments to the free operation of the 
forces of competition. The optimum fol- 
lows from the creation of the ideal condi- 
tions for the operation of the machinery 
of social valuation. These general studies 
are usually posited upon static assump- 
tions: ¢.g., Ricardo’s stationary or natural 
state, J. B. Clark’s static state, Walras’ 
general equilibrium. No one has been 
entirely successful as yet in formulating a 
moving equilibrium for this general ap- 
proach. 

Both methods, (a) and (b), posit 
systematic behavior, and they are alike 
in that neither chooses its assumptions ar- 
bitrarily. But particularstudies frequently 
suffer from failure to comprehend the 
nature or extent of the interdependability 
of phenomena; whereas general studies are 
almost helpless before the multiform com- 
plexity and variability of individual 
situations. 


USES OF THE OPTIMUM CONCEPT 


Among economists, the classical con- 
cept of maximizing production and satis- 
faction appeared to posit a national 
organization in which ideal operation of 
the forces of maximization took place. 
However, this national system was a part 
of a larger international system in which 
the competitive forces were hindered and 
impeded, but whose functioning modified 
and to a large extent regulated the opera- 
tion of the national system. All were a 
part of an international system, but, out- 
side of the behavior of money and of a few 
commodities, the chief rules of the inter- 
national system were non-Euclidean 
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whereas the national system was Euclidean, 
to paraphrase J. M. Clark’s dichotomy. 
It was something of a compromise; it 
divided the general economic system and 
its forces into two particular studies,—na- 
tional and international. This definition 
of scope was largely the result of political 
factors; and while somewhat paradoxical, 
possessed the strong virtue of reality. 
Certain types of international transactions 
have been very persistent and ante-date 
national behavior by many centuries. On 
the other hand, the emergence of strong 
nationalistic elements in the modern world 
has unified modern economic life into 
comparatively homogeneous national or- 
ganizations, fitting into the various na- 
tional boundaries. While there is a great 
deal of local, sectional, and regional 
specialization, yet monetary and banking 
systems, trading areas, production organi- 
zations, land systems, labor groupings are 
primarily national. 

Another common use of the optimum 
concept is made in the study of individual 
business units. In this instance the in- 
dividual firm is posited as the basic or- 
ganization. Though such an analysis is 
an integral part of the broader analysis of 
general optima, those who have done 
most in this narrower field, have not been 
interested in general equilibria. They 
have worked on the problem of the best 
proportion of factors within the firm. 
Taking the price system as it stands, they 
work over laws of cost and economics of 
large-scale production. Every functional 
group within the firm is studied in terms of 
unit costs under various scales of produc- 
tion. These factors are not always com- 
plementary and the extent of complemen- 
tariness differs from industry to industry 
and even from individual unit to individ- 
ual unit within an industry. But the aim 
of such studies is to ascertain the most 
efficient unit—that one with the lowest 
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long-run average unit cost, the optimum 
firm. 

Turning now to the methods of attack- 
ing the problem of optimum regional pro- 
duction, it seems to me optimum regional 
production suggests several different lines 
of thought. It may be viewed (1) as a 
problem in national or international equi- 
librium, or (2) as a problem in applying 
optimum formula to regional study under 
present conditions, or (3) as a problem in 
studying the possibilities of a regional 
system; what Professor Gras calls regional 
mercantilism, which seems to me an apt 
term, though carrying some unfortunate 
implications. 

In the case of the first viewpoint, re- 
gional optimum has a narrow use. It 
would deal primarily with a study of time 
lags; with the effects of the spread of 
existing technique, as in the case of the 
industrialization of the South. It is 
difficult to study, regionally, the problems 
of variation from the conditions of general 
maximization, because variants may be 
controlled by factors outside of the region. 
This kind of study must be an integral 
part of the study of general optimum. 

The second approach might attempt to 
apply optimum formulae to the facts and 
conditions within a region as one finds 
them. This appears to me to be untenable. 
Would optimum regional production be 
based upon optimum units of production 
within the region? But the optimum busi- 
ness unit breaks up into several factors— 
technique, management, finance, market- 
ing. The optimum will be largely con- 
ditioned upon whether one considers these 
factors wholly from a regional or from an 
interregional viewpoint. The best size 
of firm in the South will depend on whether 


*A. E. G. Robinson: The Structure of Competitive 
Industry contains an illuminating analysis of this 
and many other aspects of functional business organi- 


vation 


it markets in the South or outside the 
South; where it buys; where it borrows. 
Optimum production in manufactured 
tobacco, textiles, steam power, steel, fur- 
niture, coco-cola, cannot be studied re- 
gionally at present. Yet in any picture of 
optimum southern production, the study 
would look odd if these industries were 
omitted. So far even as agriculture is 
concerned, whether the industries are in- 
cluded in the picture or not, means all the 
difference between having a market for a 
large part of the produce or not having a 
market, to say nothing of who would 
support our schools and governments, and 
furnish the tonnage for our railroads. It 
is impossible to study problems of opti- 
mum production wholly within a region 
which is a structural and functional part 
of a larger economic organization, because 
optimum production is conditioned by so 
many general factors common to the sys- 
tem asawhole. The very concept of opti- 
mum is all-embracing and must rest upon 
an independent mechanism. Regional 
planning, therefore, except as a subdivision 
of general planning, must be posited upon 
a regional system. 

Regional planning coérdi- 
nating. If a region is a part of a larger 
system, to attempt to plan independently 
of that larger system would be like one 
group of Mr. Ford’s employees who live in 
one section of Detroit, say, deciding to 
enter into a planning scheme in Mr. Ford's 
plant independently of the otheremployees. 
That doesn’t mean that any individual or 
group in the plant might not usefully 
study, and improve, the efficiency of their 
particular section of the plant, but even 
then, the test of efficiency must be in terms 
of the total operation, not of a particular 
department. 

As for the proposal of regional mercan- 
tilism, it seems to me that this presents a 
wholly different problem from either of 
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those we have been considering. In the 
absence of a regional system, the study 
of hypothetical optima under conditions 
of hypothetical regional organization is 
highly unsatisfactory. The only accurate 
data available are the data of the existing 
system. 

The thesis for regional mercantilism 
grows out of the fact that our present system 
is too large and unwieldy; that it is im- 
possible to secure adequate control and 
stabilization under the circumstances. It 
should be broken down into regional 
structures that can be controlled, stabilized 
and made secure and self-contained. 

Looking for a moment at these princi- 
ples as they exhibit themselves in the 
business unit, we know that it is not pos- 
sible to go on indefinitely enlarging and 
coérdinating. There comes a point where 
the business unit loses efficiency; it can’t 
be made to operate. Some aspects of in- 
dustrial organization—largely technical— 
can be multiplied indefinitely without loss 
of efficiency; others cannot; thus the ma- 
chine may become unworkable. So in 
economic society. Some aspects of our 
system could be multiplied and scattered 
all over the earth without loss of efficiency. 
Others, largely the co6rdinating, valuing, 
appraising, and directing functions cannot 
be pushed so far. In failing to distinguish 
these equally necessary factors is where 
the technocrats made their mistake. 
Thinking of the parts of economic organi- 
zation that can be reproduced by a formula 
and a slide rule, and therefore can be in- 
creased to infinity without any loss of ef- 
ficiency, they jumped to the conclusion 
that any size of system could be operated 
by technical principles. 

We have never made an international 
system work. We feel we ought to be able 
to do so becuase so many of its character- 
istics are mechanical, its units clear-cut. 
But we have never been able to manage it 


successfully. It is so often said that na- 
tions will not permit the international 
mechanism to function. It would be just 
as sensible to say that a group of big busi- 
ness men who have put together a gigantic 
agglomeration of operating plants, only 
to have the combination break down, are 
too be blamed for not allowing it to succeed. 

Likewise our national system is probably 
too large. We have followed the idea of 
territorial division of labor as some con- 
cerns do functional organization. When 
such principles are carried too far they may 
easily lose efficiency. If a_ biological 
analogy may be drawn,—and analogies are 
always dangerous—there seems to be some 
biological abhorrence of large mechanisms. 
They are inefficient. Though they de- 
veloped to a certain extent in one era of 
plenty, they have practically become ex- 
tinct. It may be that nature’s supreme 
accomplishment—homo sapiens—has enabled 
her indirectly to overcome this mechanical 
weakness. But the evidence is very con- 
vincing that man, like nature, loses effi- 
ciency when he attempts to manipulate 
too large an organization. 

Of course, to prove the truth of this 
thesis does not prove that there is a basis 
for regional mercantilism in the South. 
Looking into history, we find that the 
South has experienced a fair number of 
trials of state and municipal mercantilism. 
Also, there has been a great deal of regional 
planning, though few accomplishments. 
Actions based on local and state jealousies 
have been more typical. And withal, 
throughout, there have been so many out- 
side factors in southern economy. Its his- 
torv has been largely that of the influence 
of outside factors. Staple growing, the 
plantation system and slavery were not 
evidence of southern homogeneity, but 
only certain sectional aspects of an in- 
ternational system. The rise of the na- 
tional system in the United States split 
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southern dependence between Europe and 
the North. And that remains the case 
to-day. 

The rise of southern industry has not 
changed the situation. Southern manu- 
facturers produce for outside markets. 
Southern transportation and marketing 
machinery has been built largely by out- 
side capital and has been laid out in such 
a manner as to perpetuate these dominantly 
interregional characteristics of southern 
economy. Financial operations are almost 
wholly borne by outside agencies. 

Prominent new outside factors have 
recently entered the picture. Some of 
these are of world-wide scope, such as the 
shifts in the production of cotton, to- 
bacco, and sugar to new low-cost areas. 
Others are more immediate, among which 
are: (1) the increasing importance in our 
national system of some of our south- 
ern ports due to the development of 
the Panama Canal and coastwise traffic, 
and the increasing traffic between the 
United States and West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, and South America; (2) 
changes in the iron and steel industry 
which have affected Birmingham ad- 
versely. 

When you turn to popular sentiment in 
regard to regional interests, you find the 
South hopelessly split. The more power- 
ful financial groups, whose interests are 
identified with national and international 
systems, are opposed to attempts to es- 
tablish a regional system which would 
reduce geographical division of labor and 
prevent the economies of large scale pro- 
duction, management, and marketing. A 
regional optimum would unquestionably 
necessitate a reduction in the average size 
of our major industries, probably a re- 
duction in population, and unquestionably 
a vast rearrangement of industries, peoples, 
and classes. 


As a first step toward ascertaining the 
possibilities of regional mercantilism in 
the South studies might be made of latent 
regional boundaries, or trends tending to 
set up regional boundaries and stimulate 
the development of regional organization. 
E.g., formerly, the southern rate structure 
was based wholly on interritorial and in- 
ternational exchange; now it is being modi- 
fied. Also the same thing seems to be true 
of insurance and savings and trust com- 
panies with regard to finance. If you 
project these trends forward on the basis 
of their rates of growth you might con- 
struct a future regional optimum upon the 
future regional independence which these 
trends indicate. Such a study should also 
include persistent external factors whose 
relative importance does not tend to de- 
cline, as well as some external factors that 
may be tending to increase. Also persis- 
tent internal forces which remain constant, 
or which are increasing in intensity or 
which are declining must be included. In 
the latter instance, for example, take native 
business ability: is it leaving the South as 
it develops? It makes a greal deal of dif- 
ference in your future optimum. Also the 
rise of intelligence of labor through edu- 
cation, or lack of it, would enter the 
picture. 

Personally, I am very hospitable to the 
idea of regional mercantilism of a moder- 
ate sort. I would not only allow but en- 
courage some sort of a customs union be- 
tween New England and Eastern Canada. 
Everybody would benefit by it. Possibly 
the same thing should be recommended for 
the Pacific Coast and British Columbia and 
a part of Mexico. 

But thorough-going regional mercan- 
tilism (presupposing an independent re- 
gional system), especially for the major 
regions in the central body of the United 
States, faces almost insuperable difficulties. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BACKGROUNDS AND ATTI- 
TUDES OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 


EARLE D. ROSS 








Towa State College 








HE popular emphasis upon the 

present Chief Executive's status as 

northern country gentleman and 
southern planter marks a highly interest- 
ing, if not significant reversion to the con- 
ditions of a previous age; and reflects alike 
a desire to impress the farmer interest and 
an attempt to revive a sentimental tradi- 
tion—always safe and promising for prac- 
tical politics. This appeal, however, is 
so in contrast to those of the past two 
generations as to make it appear a matter 
of social atavism. 

In the ‘Agricultural Era,’’ before the 
economic and social revolution which 
the Civil War hastened and directed if it 
did not generate, the selection of a city 
candidate for the chief magistracy would 
have been as impracticable as impolitic. 
The country gentleman, squire or planter, 
in social if not always in strict economic 
classification, was invariably selected as 
party standard bearer and as invariably 
the revered ‘‘sage’’ or discredited politician, 
as the case might be, retired to a rural 
retreat. Josiah Quincy, Jr., felicitously 
described the prevailing custom at a state 
fair in 1845: 


But of all the professions, it appears to me that the 
farmers are the last who ought to complain that, as a 
class, they do not receive a full proportion of the 
honors of the republic. Our chief magistrates have 
differed in many points, but they have generally 
agreed in this; that before, and in many cases after 
the election, they have been farmers. There was the 
farmer of Monticello; the farmer of the North Bend, 
and the farmer of the Hermitage; the farmer of Tennes- 
see and the farmer of Ashland; the farmer of Linden- 
wold and the farmer of Marshfield. So that it may 
well be urged, that though all the farmers can't be 
presidents, all the presidents must be farmers. 












On a similar occasion in 1857 Edward 
Everett gave his chaste commendation to 
this practice of executive retirement to ‘the 
dignified tranquility of rural pursuits." 
Nothing was more natural than that 
predominately rural people should ration- 
alize prevailing practces to conclude with 
another orator, just at the close of the 
Civil War, that public men who ‘‘had 
their early training on the farm and in the 
the solitudes of nature’’ had ‘‘acquired 
habits of persevering industry, strength 
of body and mind, resolution of purpose, 
and all the manly characteristics requisite 
for exalted station.’ Presidents and ex- 
presidents were given honorary member- 
ship in the various national and regional 
agricultural societies, and attendance at 
fairs was one of the conventional cere- 
monial duties. 

Washington, the largest landowner and 
the most progressive and systematic ex- 
perimenter of his day, created an agricul- 
tural tradition all his own. Among the 
most emphasized elements of his primacy, 
for contemporary and later generations, 
was that of the ‘‘first farmer.’’ At the 
banquet of the Maryland state fair in 
1824 toasts were drunk to ‘‘Our Country's 
Father—His first care was given to his 
country’s safety—his second to its culti- 
vation,’ and ‘“‘Agriculture, the favorite 
pursuit of Washington and LaFayette, who 
like Regulus of old, preferred the cultiva- 
tion of their farms to the command of 
armies.’’ In 1856 the governor of Michi- 
gan cited as conclusive evidence of the 
blight of slavery the decline of Mt. Vernon 
from its supposedly pristine fertility and 
productiveness. As late as the sixties, 
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farm journals continued to hold up 
Washington's methods as worthy of 
emulation; and at the launching of the 
Illinois Industrial University in 1868 the 
decorations of the inaugural hall included 
with the flag, the American eagle, and the 
university motto, the portrait of “‘the 
great farmer.”’ 

The planter tradition in the White 
House was perpetuated and extended by 
the Virginia Dynasty. Jefferson the agra- 
rian philosopher was no less the practical 
devotee, of high farming as well as of the 
grand culture. ‘“‘I have often thought,”’ 
he wrote in 1811, ‘‘that if heaven had 
given me choice of my position and calling, 
it should have been on a rich spot of earth, 
well watered, and near a good market for 
the productions of the garden. No occu- 
pation is so delightful to me as the culture 
of the earth, and no culture comparable to 
that of the garden."’ But in reality noth- 
ing short of the expansve plantation 
could have afforded an adequate outlet for 
his organizing and experimenting genius; 
and rejoiced at release from his ‘‘corvee,”’ 
as he quaintly termed his executive service, 
he gave himself with youthful enthusiasm 
to the conduct of estates which unsettled 
times and continuing social and political 
demands were to bring to tragic wreck. 
Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Tyler, and 
Polk, diverse as they were otherwise, were 
all southern planters of the traditional 
type, as Harrison and Taylor were notable 
represnstatives of frontier agriculture in 
Northwest and Southwest. 

In conformity with the sectional balance 
of the Middle Period northern country 
gentlemen alternated with southern plant- 
ers in the White House. The Adamses 


belonged to a typical New England farmer 
family of the better sort; they both repre- 
sented rural constituencies in Congress and 
closed their careers on the paternal estate. 
The elder in fact always combined agri- 


culture with law and, in spite of his avowed 
commercial sympathies, land was the only 
sort of investment in which he had con- 
fidence. Van Buren found the combined 
experiences of party sage, gentleman 
farmer, and orator emeritus at state fairs 
so pleasing that he recorded in his will 
that the happiest years of his life were 
those spent at his native Lindenwold. 
Pierce, the son of a veritable Revolutionary 
Cincinnatus, planned to assuage the pangs 
of political disappointment in the develop- 
ment and supervision of a New England 
estate, but characteristically stopped with 
the initial land purchase. Buchanan, 
whose paternal fortunes had been streng- 
thened by judicious land investments, 
retired, unquestionably with relief, to his 
Wheatland estate for contemplation and 
defensive retrospection. Fillmore alone 
in the ante-bellum period broke with these 
traditions of his office. Like his famous 
contemporaries, Greeley and Weed, he 
came of a ne’er-do-well farmer family and 
after the loss of the unproductive holding 
he learned a trade and ever after kept to 
the city, ending his public career where 
Cleveland started his in the growing 
Queen City of the Lakes. 

Lincoln’s frontier background has been 
described more often and more fully than 
that of any other American; but he him- 
self never lingered on this part of his 
career. Asa youth he had had more than 
enough of such experiences. Agriculture 
either as a livelihood or as a way of life had 
no attractions for him and he left the farm 
for other, often more precarious, under- 
takings at the first chance. As it happened 
his running-mate and successor was like- 
wise a backwoodsman who had chosen 
town life. Finally Grant, whose terms 
definitely closed the old era, had had his 
try at hardscrabble farming in the desper- 
ate years when he was on the make, with 
his only solace, as during the tedium of the 
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military academy and the trials of the 
presidency, in his horses. 

The presidents of the ‘Industrial Era’’ 
may be grouped with essential appro- 
priateness according to origins. Hayes, 
McKinley, and Harding were of the small 
town tributary to thecity. Hayes marked 
the falling away from the old tradition— 
birth in the town brick-house rather than 
the log cabin or even weather-beaten 
cottage. Youthful holidays on the family 
farm, and later semi-rural residence and 
the ownership of real farms could not alter 
the fact, though he maintained an active 
personal interest in the occupation and, 
after his retirement, served the cause 
characteristically by acting as pacificator 
between warring factions of the board of 
his state agricultural college. Like other 
Ohio statesmen who appealed to the rural 
vote, McKinley’s only fences were those 
that bounded congressional districts. 
Harding was born in the country but early 
moved to town and became ever after in 
interest and outlook a pillar of Main 
Street. 

Another group including Arthur, Cleve- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, and Taft were 
in environment, temperament, and life 
interests urbanities. While the first two 
had their start in rural villages they na- 
turally gravitated to the city. Cleve- 
land's only personal contact with the 
science or practice of agriculture was in his 
collaboration with his uncle, Lewis F. 
Allen on a shorthorn herd book. Colonel 
Roosevelt for brief periods in his dynamic 
career was a hunter and a dude rancher, 
but never a farmer. While he classed him- 
self, on occasion, a man of the short-grass 
country, in none of his wilderness adven- 
tures did he break his line of communica- 
tion with the metropolis. He began and 
ended, in his own phrase, ‘‘straight New 
York.”’ 

True to another treasured American 


tradition, Garfield, Harrison, Coolidge, 
and Hoover were country boys ‘‘making 
good”’ inthecity. Garfield the last of the 
log-cabiners and on the strategic frontier 
of the Western Reserve had great oppor- 
tunities for farm achievement but, like 
Lincoln, he passed them by for the more 
dynamic adventures of a canal boy. In 
fact, to judge by an address in 1870 in which 
he depicted the dangers of impending rural 
peasantry for the nation, he had some- 
thing of a defeatest attitude toward the 
occupation. Benjamin Harrison born on 
a farm adjoining North Bend with a long 
ancestry of planters and frontiersmen and 
a student for two years at Freeman Cary’s 
pioneer agricultural college—in spite of 
all these conditions of heredity and en- 
vironment—became a conventional city 
lawyer. Hoover, with the distinction 
of being the first president of prairie origin 
was oblivious to the possibilities of the 
garden spot and early abandoned it for 
the lodes of the last frontier. Coolidge 
was truest to type of all the group, so true 
in fact that he never entirely lost touch 
with the soil and thus more than any other 
of his period carried on something of the 
old tradition, albeit rather self-consciously. 

Wilson in this, as in certain other re- 
spects, is hard to classify. Probably more 
fully than any of his predecessors he com- 
bined both points of view. Of southern 
semi-rural origin he acquired knowledge 
and experiences of eastern industrialism 
without losing touch with the ideas and 
needs of southern and western agrarianism. 

As to the present incumbent, whether 
more nearly a city amateur or a dirt 
farmer, a Hudson squire or a Georgia 
planter, are questions as yet more in the 
realm of journalistic opinion than of 
established historical fact. At any rate 
far more direct concern attaches to his 
public attitude and aims than to his pri- 
vate background and interests. Obvious 
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as that statement seems today it could have 
been true only since the transformation 
of the occupation under the impress of 
and as a part of the new industrialism. 
Consequently it is not surprising that the 
development of positive measures of aid 
and regulation was slow and that the 
presidents’ attitudes to the basic occupa- 
tion remained to comparatively recent 
times largely personal and subjective, or at 
most theoretical and speculative. 

The very prevalence of ‘‘rustic politics” 
and agrarian statesmanship during the 
Agricultural Era precluded positive gov- 
ernmental activity, even in aid of the 
farmer himself; the safeguarding of his 
position against the trader and banker and 
provision for the widest opportunity in 
land acquisition were all that were deemed 
necessary. The nation’s business, de- 
clared Jefferson, the farmer's champion par 
excellence, was “‘most thriving when left 
most free to individual enterprise.’’ Fol- 
lowing the political revolution of 1800 
there was no possibility of commercial 
and industrial dominance: the National 
Republican-Whig group was never able 
to enact its full program; and, in any case, 
its theory of legislative supremacy was a 
bar to executive initiative. Land policies, 
far from being subjected to the social 
regulation desired by J. Q. Adams, were 
wholly in accord with the prevailing 
laissez faire; there was no effective re- 
straint onspeculation and, where settlement 
regulations were deemed too restrictive, 
the land office was openly defied. The 
home market appeal gained only partial 
support in the West and none at all in the 
South and consequently was not supported 
by presidents representing these sections, 
though Carey's fanatical disciple, John S. 
Skinner maintained in 1849 with contorted 
emphasis that all the presidents to that 
time except Van Buren and Polk had ad- 
vocated protection for agriculture. 


Scientific and educational projects had 
met with too little popular demand before 
the sixties to secure serious executive back- 
ing. Washington's proposal for a board 
was more restricted and incidental than 
later represented, but even so was not to be 
renewed until the days of Taylor and Fill- 
more. Under the second Adams consuls 
undertook the collection of plants and 
seeds and Jackson’s commissioner of 
patents began the distribution of some of 
them, but this historic genesis of a federal 
establishment had no significance for the 
contemporary occupation. Adams’ in- 
terest in scientific promotion was subject 
to his peculiar biases. Thus at a later 
time rather than have the Smithson fund, 
which he desired for an observatory, 
devoted to applied science education, he 
would prefer it sunk in the Potomac. 
Morrill’s claim in 1858 that practically 
all of the past presidents including Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Polk, as shown by their 
support of land grant measures, would 
have favored his bill was open to serious 
question. 

Ironically enough a real agricultural 
class consciousness emerged only with the 
sectional division between farmer and 
planter interests, which was to involve 
the fateful, not to say fatal, alliance of 
free-soil farmers and industrialists. Presi- 
dents from the forties were judged on the 
basis of this controversy. Polk was re- 
garded throughout the North as aggres- 
sively committed to slavery extension. 
Taylor elected by a sectional split of the 
Democrats, though a planter took amarked 
nationalistic stand on the territorial dis- 
pute, but was succeeded by a more cor 
ciliatory conservative. Pierce, whose 
agrarian stand in state politics had caused 
him to be regarded as a young Hickory 
of the East, as president followed a narrow 
interpretation of national powers that 
allied him more and more with the states 
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rights planters. He was felt to be pecul- 
iarly insensible or obstructive to western 
development, while in his own section the 
New England Farmer in 1854 chided him for 
ignoring in his message ‘‘the most impor- 
tant interest of the nation—that of Agri- 
culture."’ His opposition to land grants 
was so notorious that no effort was made 
to pass the agricultural college bill during 
his term. Buchanan's vetoes of the 
homestead and college acts along with 
his favor to slavery in the territories and 
to the acquisition of new land for the same 
purpose aligned him definitely on the side 
of that interest. His vote for a land grant 
thirty years before was thought to commit 
him to the principle of the college bill and 
this veto was all the more resented. 
Charles B. Calvert even sought to deny 
the customary honor of membership in 
the United States Agricultural Society. 

On the other side Lincoln’s election by 
the party pledged to the non-extension of 
slavery was the direct occasion of secession. 
The new Republican party to unify the 
free soil elements and especially to attract 
the northwestern immigrant vote had 
manifested approval of the new agricul- 
tural program; but the homestead was the 
only one of the proposals regarded as of 
sufficient vote-getting importance to in- 
clude in the platform of 1860. There was 
throughout the cheap land period the 
feeling of the futility or superfluity of 
measures of positive aid. Quincy in the 
fall of 1860 probably expressed the pre- 
vailing opinion: ‘“The President of the 
United States can appoint Ambassadors 
and remove Collectors, but he cannot dis- 
tribute sunshine nor withhold rain. How 
grateful should we be to our common 
Father that he does not permit the bread 
of his children to depend on political 
organizations, or place it on the issue of 
an election whether his sun shall rise upon 
the evil or the good.”’ 


With the growing recognition of the 
basic nature of the agricultural legislation 
of the Civil War period correspondingly 
large credit has been given to Lincoln; but 
in fact his influence, as his real interest 
was quite incidental. As a Whig by 
tradition and sentiment he was not likely 
to urge any definite economic program 
upon Congress; but there was every reason 
why he should give assent to such ob- 
vious free-soil enactments. Like Douglas 
he was committed to college land-grants; 
on his inaugural journey he expressed con- 
ventional acquiescence in the homestead 
principle; and in his first annual message 
he followed the very moderate suggestion 
of his secretary of the interior for an agri- 
cultural bureau. When through the 
efforts of persistent agitators an inde- 
pendent department was created, he ap- 
pointed as the first head a politician more 
interested and experienced in the distribu- 
tion of spoils and in inter-departmental 
intrigues than in the sound organization 
and progressing expansion of the new 
federal establishment. On the other side 
Lincoln furthered the new capitalism 
materially, if unconsciously, by approval 
of lavish railroad grants, the new pro- 
tectionism, and the partial, inadequate 
banking system. 

Johnson a pioneer and devoted agrarian 
was the most direct representative that 
labor has had in the presidency. He 
missed the opportunity of making a 
strategic appeal to western agriculturists 
against eastern capitalists; but the most- 
compelling leadership was requisite to 
offset the prejudicial force of the “‘south- 
ern question.’’ Johnson did contribute 
indirectly to launching the agrarian cru- 
sade by hastening O. H. Kelley’s historic 
southern mission over the dallying of his 
commissioner. The series of uprisings 
which Father Kelley's fraternal order was 
to initiate created a political uncertainty 
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and instability among the hitherto de- 
pendable farmers, characterized by a 
lawyer-politician, as late as 1865, as “‘that 
class of voters who operate to check the 
unequal current of metropolitan majori- 
ties, and give permanence to our institu- 
tions by their sober, honest action.” 
Starting like most reformers in the states 
the farmers’ movement soon made itself 
felt in Congress and became the most 
potent influence in securing aid and pro- 
tection for the occupation. 

Presidents, however slow to compre- 
hend the farmer's grievances and basic 
needs, could not be insensible to the 
potential voting strength of an aroused 
rural electorate. Hence an increasing at- 
tention was accorded to the interest, 
largely in strengthening and extending the 
functions of the department. The com- 
missionership, after the first incumbent, 
was kept to a relatively high standard— 
including such distinguished agricul- 
turists as Judge Frederick Watts and 
George B. Loring—and the successive 
executives commended the work to the 
support of Congress heartily, if not always 
very understandingly. Their interpreta- 
tions of annual reports were at times 
curious. Grant valued the centennial sur- 
vey as an indication of ‘“‘those articles 
which are raised in greater quantity than 
the needs of the world require, and must 
sell, therefore, for less than the cost of 
production, and those which command 
a profit over cost of production because 
there is not an over-production.’’ Hayes 
was greatly concerned to find that we were 
importing ‘‘annually from foreign lands 
many millions of dollars worth of agri- 
cultural products which could be raised 
in our own country" and felt that the 
department should have added support 
to help combat this undesirable balance. 

By the closing years of Cleveland's 
first term agrarian demands were becoming 


sO insistent as to secure some material 
concessions. While impervious to west- 
ern credit needs and as always reserved in 
the extension of governmental functions, 
Cleveland approved, over heated cabinet 
opposition, federal experiment stations, 
the oleomargarine tax, and the elevation of 
the department to a secretaryship. He 
started the practice of appointing the 
secretary from the corn belt and in his 
second term found in Sterling Morton an 
administrator who added markedly to the 
dignity and effectiveness of the new 
portfolio. 

McKinley's selection of ‘‘Tama Jim”’ 
Wilson, largely to compose a factional 
struggle, inaugurated a record term of 
service under three presidents that marked 
a great advance in popularizing and 
modernizing the department’s work. Taft 
summed up realistically the secretary's 
elements of availability as those of a 
‘canny Scot’’ who knew practical politics, 
could get on well with Congress, had the 
confidence of the farm people to whom he 
could introduce the new science of the 
experts, and was a loyal, firm but “‘judi- 
cially-minded"’ counsellor. 

The first Roosevelt, in agriculture as in 
other relations, was a combination of ad- 
vanced ideas and traditional inhibitions. 
In line with past practices, he was more 
interested in the problems and achieve- 
ments of production than of distribution, 
and joined to his zeal for conservation an 
enthusiasm for ‘‘happy home’’ reclama- 
tion. His interest in rural social welfare 
was always more emotional than reasoned. 
But while he made a popular impression 
all out of proportion to his constructive 
accomplishments, his service in arousing 
interests that would be followed more 
positively by competent, technically- 
trained leaders was real and lasting. 

Wilson's administration in theory and 
expectation the last stand of the old 
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Jeffersonianism, marked in practice a new 
era in centralization and social control; 
in agriculture as in industrial regulation 
the application of the ‘‘new freedom”’ 
went far beyond that of the ‘‘new 
nationalism.'’ Without accepting too un- 
reservedly the claims of partial adherents, 
the fact remains that basic problems such as 
credit and marketing were given serious, 
sympathetic, and competent attention for 
the first time. Thus in the years in which 
the present crisis in agriculture had its 
origins the foundation policies were 
enacted for dealing with the crisis. 

So firm indeed were these foundations 
laid that in the years of reaction, of 
descent to normalcy, it was impossible to 
return to the old individualism. And 
building upon these foundations the pres- 


ent administration is adventuring upon 
the most inclusive and far-reaching 
program of regulated production, ex- 
change, and distribution of the products 
of the land. Whatever the widsom of 
particular phases of this program or 
whatever the ultimate goal the fact 
remains, as all fair-minded critics must 
admit, that we are witnessing, not as in 
the past, merely episodical, immediate, 
and temporizing expedients, but at last 
an effort to face the fundamental issue of 
the permanent place of agriculture in the 
new industrialism, whether the farmers’ 
business is to be in a position of relative 
parity or definitely and permanently sub- 
ordinated and subjected to other economic 


interests. 


THE SUBREGIONS OF THE SOUTHEAST 
T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 


University of North Carolina 


O SAY the South means many dif- 
ferent things to different people. 
To one it may call up pictures of old 
world Charleston or New Orleans, to an- 
other modern Atlanta, Birmingham or 
Memphis. To others it means tenant 
farmers of the black belt, and to still others 
the independent owners of the Tennessee 
Valley. Some will think of fields of 
cotton and tobacco, and others of the 
green pastures and livestock of the Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass. Some will see the warm 
flat sands of Florida, and others the rolling 
cool Blue Ridge or Smoky Mountains. 
Even the traditionally solid democratic 
politics are not invariable since the moun- 
tain sections and the valley of East Tennes- 
see are usually republican. 
Instead of a single South there are many 


Souths. There are subregions which are 
recognized by the people of the locality 
as distinct from the neighboring areas and 
these are usually sharper in their cleavages 
from one another than are the States. 
State averages mean little when they are 
composed of from four to five varying 
groups of counties. Subregional analysis 
is therefore of fundamental importance 
from the view-points: (1) The practical 
planning of social programs; (2) research 
in the characteristics of the region. 

In planning it is obviously necessary to 
modify plans to apply to an area predomi- 
nantly Negro or an area with negligible 
Negro population. Also it is obvious 
that planning should vary in areas com- 
posed of tenant farmers from that in areas 
where farmers own their land. 
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In research, subregions become the de- 
terminants of representative samples. For 
instance, the agriculture or population of 
the whole South could not be sampled 
representatively without choosing cases 
from each of the twenty-seven subregions. 
The cotton South would, however, be 
sampled by choosing cases from those 
subregions where cotton culture is domi- 
nant. Similarly, the tobacco South, the 
Negro South or the manufacturing South 
could be sampled by selection. 

Physiography has had much to do with 
regional differentiations, but physio- 
graphic peculiarities alone are not always 
sufficient to determine the boundaries. 
Soil and topography do not always coin- 
cide with belts of rainfall and temperature 
and all of these are often cross-sectioned 
by industrial belts or population classes. 
Therefore, while physical differences are 
the dominant factor underlying the sub- 
regional divisions of the South, other fac- 
tors have been given weight in the final 
determination of the boundaries of these 
areas. 

The task of demarking and describing 
areas could of course be carried down to a 
very fine point, to such an extent that 
several hundred slightly differing localities 
could be distinguished. This, however, 
would eventually lead to the confusion of 
incidental with essential social differences. 

It was, therefore, decided to define only 
such subregions as would be large enough 
to constitute important socio-economic 
entities and at the same time exhibit suf- 
ficiently different social characteristics 
from their neighboring regions to warrant 
the distinction between them. 

In general the geological belts of the 
South extend north and south, while the 
climate zones extend east and west. The 
Coast plains parallel the Atlantic, bending 
westward along the Gulf. Above these 
the Piedmont, the Appalachian ranges, 


the valley, and the Mississippi Bluffs and 
Delta all run from north to south, but the 
temperature zones extend from east to 
west and rainfall belts cross-section these. 
These blends of soil and climate have dic- 
tated certain crop practices, which, in 
time, have formed the habits of the people. 
The combinations of these have determined 
the extent to some of the subregions. 

To delineate a subregion geographically 
implies the ability to draw its boundaries 
upon a map. This is often as arbitrary 
a process as the fixing of the boundary 
between two states by the meandering of 
a river or the crest of a range of mountains. 
It was the objective of the method of the 
present study to fix the boundaries of the 
regions so that they would include as 
homogeneous a group of counties as was 
possible without reducing the number of 
counties too greatly. 

County lines themselves constitute 
arbitrary boundaries. True subregional 
boundaries would divide counties by soil 
or geographic areas regardless of the polit- 
ical boundary. For instance, the Smoky 
and Unaka Mountains (forming a part of 
the Blue Ridge region) drop off abruptly 
in the eastern tier of Tennessee counties 
and smooth out into the floor of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The beginning of the Val- 
ley does not coincide with county lines, 
so that if subregional boundaries are to 
follow county lines the counties must be 
classified as valley or mountain in accord- 
ance with their predominant characteris- 
tics. 

It was considered advisable to follow 
county lines in defining the larger sub- 
regions because the statistics which deter- 
mine the basic indices of difference are 
compiled by counties, and it is difficult to 
secure definite enough information by 
lesser units to warrant the fixing of bound- 
aries within counties. 

The counties at the core of each region 
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are well differentiated from those at the 
core of the neighboring regions. The only 
difficulty in allocating counties arose in 


Miscellaneous Tobacco 


(HT) Burley Tobacco 
HHH Flue Cured Tobacco 


that the variability of each region would 
remain at a minimum, i.e., the median was 
calculated for the core counties in respect 
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the fringe of counties between two cores, 
i.e., the difficult question was to decide 
which region should include these border 
line counties. The statistical procedure 
adopted was to allocate the counties along 
this border to the region in such a way 


to each of the fourteen indices of popula- 
tion, agriculture, trade, and industry.' 


1 These indices are the same as those shown in 
Table I except that value of land and buildings per 
farm, per cent of tenancy by color and per cent gain- 
fully employed were not used. 
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Each county along the border was then 
tested to see which regional median its 
characteristics approximated more closely. 
For example: The medians of the cores of 
the Black Belt and Cotton Piedmont were 


like the Cotton Piedmont in six it was 
placed in the Black Belt, as this would 
automatically keep the average variation of 
the counties from the median, lower than 
any other classification of the county. 
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calculated, then the indices of each doubt- 
ful border county were compared to the 
two. Ifa doubtful county was more like 
the Black Belt in eight characteristics and 


By this process twenty-seven subregions 
were delineated. These are shown on 
Map I. As has been said, they are usually 
locally recognized as different from each 
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other and they show up markedly different 
in regional, social, and economic averages. 
They could be further subdivided. For 
instance, the Ozarks could be split into 
Northern and Southern sections, the Cum- 
berlands into the Eastern Mountains, 
Plateau and Rim areas, etc. However, it 
is felt that the present twenty-seven re- 


the practice of State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and farm demonstration 
forces to shape their programs according 
to subregions of their’ state rather than 
uniformly for the whole state The chief 
contribution of this study is to show how 
these regions extend across state lines, and 
to summarize the general characteristics. 
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gions bring out the variety of conditions 
very well and still are homogeneous enough 
to warrant their treatment as units. 

In many investigations the regional ap- 
proach will prove more profitable than the 


use of states as units. This is especially 
true of institutional or agricultural plan- 
ning. In fact, it has for many years been 


A striking instance of the significance of 
the regions stands out in the industrial 
index. Much has been said of the in- 
dustrialization of the South, but when the 
distribution of industry is examined, only 
five of the twenty-seven sub-regions seem 
greatly affected, i.e., these are the only 
ones with a per capita value of manufac- 
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tured products of $100 and over. 


In ten 


of the subregions the per capita value of 
manufactured products is less than $30, 
and most of the other twelve have around 


$50. 


County Mapians OF THE SuBREG IONS IN THE SOUTHERN REGION or THE UNITED D States 
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The description of five of these sub- 


regions constitutes, therefore, the descrip- 
tion of the predominantly industrial South. 

Table I gives the physical, demographic, 
agricultural, trade, and industrial indices 
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which are basic to their differentiation. 
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TABLE I|—Continued 
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TABLE I—Concluded 
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Value land and buildings per acre........... 40 204 155 
eC ii ciel bees <i s KA seu conewn sxendncds 29 10 32 
Per cent Negro tenancy....... 28 25 75 
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ai higceen Florida and Louisiana counties omitted. 

* More than 10 per cent of counties with no manufacturing. 

* More than 1o per cent of counties with no manufacturing. 

* More than 10 per cem of counties with no Negro tenancy. 

5 More than 10 per cent of counties with one or no returns. 

® More than 10 per cent of counties with no manufacturing. 

7 Thirteen Florida and Louisiana counties omitted. 

® More than 1o per cent of counties with no Negro population. 
* More than 10 per cent of counties with no Negro tenancy. 


10 More than 10 per cent of counties with no telephones. 
“More than 10 per cent of counties with no manufacturing. 


12 Three Florida counties omitted—one change in county lines across region lines—Gulf from Lafayette in 


Southern Cotton and Tobacco. 


13 More than 10 per cent of counties with no manufacturing. 
4 Actual increase for region—not median of counties. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 


The International Institute of Sociology, of which Professor Charles A. Ellwood is 
President for 1935-36, offers the following news item with reference to the Twelfth 


Congress: 


The Executive Committee of the International Federation of Sociological Societies and 


Institutes has decided unanimously to hold the Twelfth Congress of the International 
Institute of Sociology at the Universal Exposition to be held at Brussels, Belgium, in 1935. 
This is in response to an invitation from the Commissary-General of the Exposition. The 
date proposed for the Congress is about August 25, 1935. The Belgian government and 
other governments interested in the Exposition will be patrons of the Congress. The 
subject of the Congress for general discussion will be ‘‘The Elementary Forms of the 
Social Life;’’ but in answer to the demands of the federated associations, other socio- 
logical subjects will be given a place on the program of the Congress. The authors of 
papers and other communications are requested to make known the titles of their papers 
not later than December 31, 1934. These should be sent to the Secretary-General of the 
International Institute of Sociology, Professor G. L. Duprat, of the University of Geneva, 
Geneva, Switzerland. All inquiries concerning the Congress should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Duprat at an carly date. 
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of che field; (3) special results of study and research 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, ere programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any « 


istinctive aspect 
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THE COUNTRY WEEKLY: TRENDS IN NUMBERS 
DISTRIBUTION, 


AND 
1900-1930 


MALCOLM M. WILLEY AND WILLIAM WEINFELD 


University of Minnesota 


OR MORE than two centuries the 
newspaper has been one of the 
significant social forces in American 

life. It has been a principal source of 
current information, and has continuously 
contributed to the fashioning of attitudes 
and tastes, through its editorial and ad- 
vertising content. All of this is too well 


known to require further elaboration. 
In the earliest period of journalism in 
this country, the weekly publication held a 


preéminent place. With the rise of the 
daily newspaper, however, the weekly 
paper has been somewhat overshadowed, 
at least in terms of total circulation. Yet, 
even with the growth of the daily, there 
are throughout the United States thou- 
sands of local communities in which the 
weekly newspaper continues to be an im- 
portant social institution. Even though 
its circulation territories may be invaded 
by the metropolitan paper, the weekly per- 
sists because it meets local needs which the 
city paper cannot and does not attempt to 
meet. The student of social organization 
is fully aware of this, and recognizes the 
importance of the local paper as a channel 
of diffusion for local information and local 
attitudes. ! 

1 For further discussion of this see Malcolm M. 
Willey, The Country Newspaper (University of North 
Carolina Press) Ch. 1. 


Although the social importance of the 
weekly newspaper has been appreciated, 
no systematic general analysis of numbers 
and distribution has ever been undertaken. 
How many such papers are there, and is 
their number increasing or decreasing? 
What sectional variations are found? In 
what sections or states is there the greatest 
concentration of the weekly newspaper? 
What significance is to be attached to the 
answers to these and similar questions? 
It is the purpose of this paper to describe and 
analyze changes in the number and distribution 
of English-language newspapers, published in 
the United States between 1900 and 1930, and to 
interpret these changes in the light of whatever 
selective factors are found to be operating.* 
The focus of our interest is the community 
newspaper, and accordingly all special 
interest publications, trade journals, and 
foreign language papers were: excluded 
from the data. In general, it is what has 
come to be known as ‘‘country journalism”’ 


2 It may be argued that circulation data are of more 
significance than numbers of publications. Lack of 
teliability of reported weekly circulation data makes 
their use impossible. The tendency of the weekly 
editor to pad his circulation stacements is well known, 
and auditing of weekly circulations is only beginning. 
It should also be recalled that weekly circulations 
show far less variation from paper to paper than daily 
circulations. The weekly circulations would con- 
cencrate between extremes of 350 and 5,000. 
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that is under consideration here. Weekly 
newspapers are often published in large 
urban centers with neighborhood or sub- 
community circulation, and also in large 
suburban communities. Such papers fill 
a somewhat different purpose than the 
weekly newspaper of the smaller place; 
they are wanting in the primary group 
characteristics associated with ‘‘country 
journalism.’ In the present study no 
paper in places of more than 15,000 popu- 
lation was included. 

This is the second of a series of articles 
covering a variety of topics pertaining to 
the changes which have taken place in the 
country weekly in the United States during 
the first three decades of the present cen- 
tury.* The data in the general study of 
which this is one part were taken from the 
newspaper and periodical directory issued 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. The earlier title 
of the volume, American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory, was changed with the issue 
of 1930 to Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals. In this annual compilation 
are listed specific data pertaining to all 
periodical publications in the United 
States and some foreign countries. No 
new publication is listed until it has been 
in existence for at least one year, and only 
those are included which would have in- 
terest for the advertiser and the general 
public.‘ Since the data are assembled pri- 
marily for advertising agency purposes, 
there is every inducement for the pub- 
lisher to desire the listing of his paper, 


§ The first in the series, ‘The Country Weekly and 
the Emergence of ‘One-Newspaper Places,’'’ appears 
in Journalism Quarterly, Sept., 1934. The third, deal- 
ing with the politics of the weekly newspaper, is in 
preparation. A grant chat made completion of the 
research possible came from the fluid funds of the 
Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, sup- 
plied by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

* For example, local church calendars or bulletins, 
house organs, and weekly sheets issued by local clubs, 


etc., would nor be included. 


and particularly insofar as daily and 
weekly general newspapers are concerned, 
the Ayer list is highly reliable.’ In the 
Directory, newspapers are distinguished 
from other periodicals by the inclusion 
of political designation, and weekly news- 
papers are differentiated from others by 
the ‘‘date of issue’’ statement. To ob- 
tain the basic data for this study in 
changing numbers and distribution, the 
first step was to pick out, item by item, 
state by state, the general weekly news- 
papers by years, and to transcribe the es- 
sential information upon file cards. For 
the years 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930 all 
the weekly newspapers in places of 15,000 
population or less in all the forty-eight 
states were so segregated.’ Arbitrarily, 
no weekly in a community of more than 
15,000 was recorded, except that a paper 
which when first listed was in a place of 
15,000 or less was carried along even if in 
subsequent years its place of publication 
exceeded thismaximum. This population 
limit has as its purpose the exclusion of all 
but small town and country newspapers. 
Other workers might have selected a 
higher or lower population maximum. 
However, had the limit in 1930 been set 
at 10,000 instead of 15,000, only 2.6 per 
cent of the total number of papers would 
have been dropped out. 

For 1900 a card was made for every 
weekly paper meeting the above criteria, 


’ The Directory, in 1933, in its 65th year of pub- 
lication (though nor originally controlled by Ayer & 
Son) gains reliability because of its continuous publi- 
cation. Any errors, even for 1900, would be errors of 
understatement; it is the claim of the publishers that 
by 1g00 the listings were virtually complete. 

® A more detailed description of the data will be 
found in the article in Journalism Quarterly, to which 
reference has already been made. 

? The Ayer volume is issued as of the first of each 
year. The data given as of each decennial year in 
this paper are taken from the Ayer directory dated for 
the same decennial year. 
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1920, AND 1930, BY STATES AND GgoGrapuHic Divisions 


TABLE I 
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TABLE I—Concluded 





























1900 | 1910 1920 | 1930 
DIVISION AND STATE Se ee ee eee poe - = 
Number Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent | Number Per Cent 
West South Central................ 975 8.6 1,426 | 12.8 1,159 | II.1 | 1,076 $3.2 
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and for each succeeding decennial year 
additional cards were made for papers not 
listed at any preceding decennial point. 
For papers of continuous existence the data 
for the years subsequent to their first listing 
were entered upon the original card. 
When completed, the file contained 21,989 
cards, with 43,096 entries distributed as 
follows: 11,310 papers in 1900; 11,802 
papers in 1910; 10,462 papers in 1920; and 
9,522 Papers in 1930. 

Table I contains the data concerning 
number and distribution of English-lan- 
guage, general-purpose weekly newspapers 
in the United States, by decennial years, 
and classified by states and geographic 
divisions. 

Here it is seen that the total number of 
weekly papers increased in 1910 over the 
1goo total, with a subsequent decline that 
brought the number in 1930 below the 
1900 figures.* While a downward trend 


S Ayer's data indicate that the decline in weekly 
newspapers has continued since 1930. 


is apparent in the number of weekly pa- 
pers, it is not possible from the decennial 
data of Table I to tell in what year the 
maximum was reached and the decline set 
in. That the turning point was 1915, 
however, is reasonably established by data 
compiled by Willey and Rice in another 
study. They found that the number of 
weekly publications (newspapers and peri- 
odicals) in the United States and terri- 
torial possessions mounted with only 
slight irregularity between 1900 and the 
maximum year (1915), followed by an 
almost steady decrease to 1932, the last 
year covered by their data. It is probable 
that the newspapers alone followed the 
same trend as the combined newspapers 
and periodicals since the newspapers alone 
constitute over 80 per cent of all weekly 
publications. There remains for later 
interpretation the fact that there were only 


® Communication Agencies and Social Life (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933), pages 155-160, especially 
Table 45. 
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84.2 per cent as many weekly newspapers 
in the country in 1930 as in 1900, and only 
80.7 per cent as many as in 1910. This 
means that the drop between the probable 
peak year 1915 and 1930 was something 
slightly over 20 per cent, or @ loss of cp- 
proximately 2,500 papers in fifteen years. 
This striking loss in the number of 
weekly papers should also be viewed in 
relation to changes in the daily field. 
There were in 1900 in the United States 
1,967 daily papers; 2,206 in 1910; 2,082 in 
1920; and 1,923 in 1930.!° Like the weekly, 
the daily paper has also been declining in 
numbers in the last decade or two. For 
the weekly paper, however, the decline 
has been more pronounced, as shown by 
the fact that in 1900 there were 5.7 weeklies 
for each daily, a ratio which has grown 
smaller each succeeding decade. By 1930 


there were only 4.95 weeklies to every 
daily." 

The preceding figures, although they 
give a picture of change for the country 


as a whole, do not reveal the differential 
sectional and state trends. Further analy- 
sis of Table I shows the existence of these. 
In contrast tothe downward national trend, 
the Pacific states have shown a constant 
increase in the number and proportion of 
papers each decade since 1900. In the 
Mountain states, although there were more 
papers in 1930 than in 1900, the 1930 figure 
represents a sharp drop from 1920 up to 
which year the data of the table show 
increase both in number and proportion. 
These two groups, together with the West 
South Central states (thus embracing the 
entire western section of the country) alone of 


10 Data from an unpublished study by W. Carl 
Masche, ‘‘Factors in the consolidation and suspension 
of daily and Sunday newspapers in the United States 
since 1900: a statistical study in social change,’’ Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library (1932). 

4 For further discussion of this point see our pre- 
viously mentioned study in Journalism Quarterly. 


all the divisions show a net increase in 
1930 in number and percentage of papers 
over 1900. 

Throughout the period covered by 
Table I the heaviest concentration of 
papers, absolutely and relatively, has been 
in the East North Central and West North 
Central divisions. Although both sec- 
tions have shown striking declines in the 
number of papers since the probable peak 
year of 1915, practically 50 per cent of all 
the weekly papers of the country are still 
printed there. It is thus apparent that the 
bulk of the weekly papers is concentrated 
in the upper Mississippi Valley and Great 
Lakes region. The southern seaboard 
states have shown relatively little change 
in the proportion of papers, although there 
has been absolute decline.!? This is also 
true of the Middle Atlantic states. In 
New England the number of papers has 
grown smaller each decade. In summary: 
the picture of differential changes in the 
numbers of weekly papers in the United 
States is seen to be a growth in numbers 
in the West (comprising 25 per cent of all 
the papers) in contrast to the decline in the 
eastern and southern sections (in which 75 
per cent of all papers are printed). 

The differential changes that have been 
occurring since the turn of the century 
(and perhaps earlier) have resulted in 
what may be called a process of deconcen- 
tration. Because of variation in size of 
the states, and the number of places in 
them, an even distribution of newspapers, 
state by state, would not be expected. 
Yet the data for 1930 show acloser approxi- 
mation to this than the data of 1900. The 
state with the largest number of papers 
in 1930 (Illinois with 558 papers, or 5.9 
per cent of the total) had a smaller number 
and proportion than the leading state of 
1900 (lowa with 776 papers, or 6.9 per 

12 The state of Florida, because of the boom, is 
the one exception. 
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ceut of the total). The ten states with 
the highest number and proportion of 
papers in 1930 had absolutely fewer papers 
than the ten leading states of 1900, and 
with two slight exceptions, had relatively 
fewer papers as well. The ten leading 
states in 1900 contained 53.5 per cent of all 
the papers of the country; the ten leading 
states in 1930 represented only 47.7 per 
cent. The same point is evident in the 
fact that the states in 1900 which each 
had 5 per cent or more of all the papers in 
the country aggregated 35.1 per cent; the 
corresponding aggregate for 1930 was 22.0 
per cent. It is evident from these figures 
on distribution that the changes that are 
taking place in American weekly jour- 
nalism are not in the direction of greater 
concentration in any single state or group 
of states. Rather, the trend has been 
toward deconcentration,—a deconcentra- 
tion which accompanies an actual decrease 
in the total number of papers. 

The data of Table I would make it pos- 
sible to discuss the changes state by state 
in the numbers of papers printed in 1930 
as compared with 1900, but lack of space 
precludes this detailed analysis. It may 
be pointed out, however, that of the 22 
states which had a smaller percentage of 
papers in 1930 than in 1900, only four of 
these lay west of the Mississippi river. On 
the other hand, of the 26 states which in 
1930 had a larger percentage of papers 
than at the outset of the century, only 8 
were east of the Mississippi. To the ex- 
tent that there is still growth in weekly 
journalism in this country, it is repre- 
sented by what may be termed a westward 
drift. The eastern sections, as has been 
shown, are characterized by declining num- 
bers of weekly papers; the southern sec- 
tions remain relatively unchanged during 
the present century; there are increases 
in the western states. One may infer from 
these data that the older sections of the 


United States had experienced their growth 
in weekly journalism earlier, reached a 
point of maximum numbers, and then, in 
the face of economic and social adjustment 
declined or reached a state of stability in 
numbers of papers. The newer sections, 
both in settlement and economic develop- 
ment, still provide opportunity for es- 
tablishment of newspapers, and these op- 
portunities are reflected in the data. One 
might predict a later decline in papers 
in the western sections comparable to that 
which has already taken place in the east 
and south. The history of weekly jour- 
nalism, insofar as numbers are concerned, 
may be thought of as a wave-like growth, 
rising to a Crest first in the east, with the 
crest shifting in succeeding years toward 
the Pacific coast. 

Behind the regular growth, decline, and 
the westward drift in numbers of weekly 
newspapers, are presumably social changes 
in the larger environment within which 
the newspapers are issued. The news- 
paper, like any other business undertak- 
ing, reflects the time and the conditions. 
In an earlier paper it was shown that there 
has been a marked and consistent trend 
from the multiple-paper town to the town 
in which only one paper is published." 
In this reduction of the number of three- 
paper, and two-paper towns to one-papet 
towns, there was a steady westward 
movement. The older, settled regions 
were first to achieve the stability; in the 
newer sections were still found the pre- 
ponderance of towns in which more than a 
single paper is issued. It is the same 
competitive elimination of papers that 
probably accounts for the decline which 
the present data have demonstrated, and 
that also accounts for the distribution of 
papers as between the east and the west. 


18 Compare, ‘“The Country Weekly and the Emer- 
gence of ‘One-Newspaper Places,’"’ Journalism Quar- 
terly, September, 1934. 
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RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
BETWEEN 1920 AND 1930 


C. HORACE HAMILTON 


North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 


METHOD 


SIMPLE but little used method of 
measuring net migration from age 
group data of the Census is that of 

the application of survival rates to the 
various five-year age groups of the popu- 
lation as enumerated at the beginning of a 
decade in order to calculate an expected 
population at the end of the decade. The 
difference between the expected population 
and the enumerated population at the end 
of the decade is the apparent net migra- 
tion during the decade. If the expected 
population is less than the enumerated 
population, there has been a net gain by 
migration; and conversely, if the expected 
population is greater than the enumerated 
population, there has been a net loss by 
migration. The purpose of this paper is to 
show how this method may be applied to 
measuring rural-urban migration within 
the United States between 1920 and 1930 
with very satisfactory results. This paper 
will also show that the effect of large 
errors in age group data is largely elimi- 
nated in a very simple manner. 


Calculation of Survival Rates 


Simple and reasonably reliable survival 
rates for the decade 1920-1930 may be 
calculated from the age distribution tables 
of the native white population of native 
parentage and of the Negro population 
of the United States! om the assumption 
that the net migration of these groups to or 
from the United States during the past Census 
decade was approximately nil. This as- 


1See the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 
Vol. Il, Chapter 10, Table 9, p. 579. 


sumption does not result in any sig- 
nificant error in the survival rates because 
the amount of migration of native whites 
of native parentage and of Negroes to and 
from the United States is relatively very 
small.2_ The calculation of survival rates 
for the decade 1920-1930 may be illus- 
trated as follows: The United States white 
male native population of native parent- 
age from 20 to 25 years of age on January 
I, 1930 was approximately 3,124,399,' 
and the corresponding group from 10 to 15 
years of age on January 1, 1920 was 
3,269,338. The ratio of the former figure 
to the latter is .95567 which is the re- 
quired survival rate.* Rates for the other 
sex and color groups, obtained in a similar 
manner, are found in Tabie I.5 


2 See Thompson and Whelpton, Population Trends 
in the United States, p. 301. The net migration of 
native white population to the United States between 
1920 and 1930 was about 295,000 or 2.0 per cent of the 
increase of native whites during the decade. The net 
migration of native whites of native parentage was per- 
haps considerably less. The net migration of Ne- 
gtoes to the United States between 1920 and 1930 was 
44,000 or about 3.0 per cent of their increase during 
the decade. 

* This figure was obtained by simple arithmetic in- 
terpolation between April 1, 1930 and January 1, 
1920. 

‘ The effect of the no migration assumption mentioned 
above, is to make the survival rates slightly too high 
and hence to make the calculated expected popula- 
tion of 1930 somewhat too large. This results in an 
estimated net migration to the cities of the United 
States correspondingly lower and the migration from 
farms of the United States correspondingly higher 
than the true net migration to cities and from farms. 
It is probable also that these errors introduced by the 
no migration assumption are greater in the age groups 
showing a high degree of migration; such groups as 
those from twenty to chirty years. 

5 Dr. O. E. Baker, Division of Land Utilization, 
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The above method of calculating sur- 
vival rates applies only to the population 
above 10 years of age on January 1, 1930. 
Survival rates for the population born 
between 1920 and 1930 may be calculated 
as follows: 


tuation in births during the decade.* The adjust- 
ment ratios needed are simply the ratios of actual 
births to interpolated births. Straight line interpola- 
tion is used in both steps. 

(3) Add the adjusted populations obtained in step 
(2) from: (a) 1921 to 1925 and (b) 1926 to 1930. The 


former sum, of population corresponds to the popula- 





























TABLE I 
Ten-year Survivat Rates Usep in Catcutatinc THE Expsecrep PopuLaTIoN oF 1930 
AGE GROUPS WHITE | NEGRO 
| a 
° | ; 

) ray Male Female Male Female 
S (1926-1930)* o-4 I .OO§01 1.00513 ©.99240 ©.99499 
S (1921-1925 )t 5-9 1.09290 1.09381 1.15614 1.15831 

o-4 10-14 1.01718 1.01981 I .09§72 I .09227 

$-9 1§-19 0.98023 0.99783 0.94033 1.02831 

10-14 20-24 0.95567 0.99492 0.89578 I .04341 
15-19 25-29 0.97418 0.98754 0.97132 0.99896 
20-24 30-34 0.96133 0.93084 0.85150 0.78511 
25-29 35-39 0.99292 0.96133 I .O1177 0.94511 
30-34 40-44 0.97329 0.94690 1.01878 0.94612 
35-39 45-49 0.89950 ©. 90226 0.84231 ©. 78157 
40-44 50-54 0.95908 0.92714 1.00151 | 0.79540 
45~49 55-59 0.81432 |} 0.84925 0.54065 | 0.58078 
§0-§4 60-64 0.79370 0.83118 0.58264 | 0.63302 
55759 65-69 0.76178 0. 80081 0.64019 | 0.71467 
60-64 70-74 | 0.63969 | 0.68780 0.45312 0.§ 4673 
65-69 75-79 |  9-$2379 0. 56996 0. 38289 | 0 48297 
70-74 80-84 0.35624 0.41300 0.32246 0.40670 
75-79 85-up 0.21129 0.25755 0.25151 0.31970 
80-84 ©. 10030 | ©.13419 0.19251 0.25270 
85-up 0.04154 | 0.05233 | 0. 18430 | 0.23835 





* Rates for the sum of the estimated population under one year of age on January 1 of each year from 1926 


tO 1930. 


t Rates for the sum of the estimated population under one year of age on January 1 of each year 1921 to 


1925. 


(1) Interpolate between 1920 and 1930 to obtain 
first estimates of the population under one year of 
age on January 1 of each year between 1920 and 1930. 

(2) Adjust these interpolated values for the fluc- 





U.S. D. A. first called my attention to this method of 
calculating survival rates. He used this method in 
his analysis of rural-urban migration in the United 
States. See his ‘‘Rural-urban Migration and the 
National Welfare,"’ Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, Vol. X XIII, No. 2, June 1933. 
Dr. Baker did not calculate survival rates for the popu- 
lation born between 1920 and 1930. 


tion from 5 to 10 years of age in 1930; while the latter 
sum corresponds to the population from o to 5 years 
of age in 1930. 

(4) Finally the required survival rates are obtained 
by simply taking the ratios of the populations from 


° The births by sex and color for the United States 
may be obtained from reports of the Division of Vital 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census. However, for esti- 
mated births during the decade for the entire United 
States, see Thompson and Whelpton, Population Trends 
in the United States, page 266. 
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o to 5 and from 5 to 10 in 1930 to the sums obtained 
under steps (3a) and (3b), respectively.’ 


Illustration of the Use of Survival Rates 


Table II illustrates the use of survival 
rates in the measurement of net migration 
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placed opposite the age groups of 1920 to 
which they apply. Column 4, the ex- 
pected population, is merely a series of 
products of the values in columns 2 and 3. 
The age of the expected population is, of 


course, as of 1930. By expected popula- 


TABLE II 


CaucunaTion or Net Micration or Wurre Mares rrom Rurat-Farms or tHE UNrtep STATES BETWREN 
1920 AND 1930 





EXPECTED 
POPULATION 
JANUARY 1, 


1930 


SURVIVAL 
RATES 
(SEE 
TABLE 1) 


POPULATION 
JANUARY I 


| 
i 
AGE GROUPS 
| 1920° 





@) (2) G) (4) 


ACTUAL 
POPULATION 
JANUARY 1, 

1930 


(s) 





TORE... 00%:5 «} 23 9607,530 


15,568,394 


13,195 ,O12 





§ (1926-1930) 
S (1921-1925) 
o-4 
5-9 
10-14 
I§~19 
20-24 | 
25-29 | 
30-34 
3) 39 | 
40744 
45-49 | 

50-54 
33°39 
60-64 | 
| 
| 


I .OO§01 
.092.90 
01718 
98023 
95572 
97418 
96133 
99292 
97329 
89950 
95 908 
81432 
79370 
76178 
63969 
51379 
35624 
21 129 | 


1,410,314 
1,562,949 
1,669 ,067 
1,697,598 
1 ,663 ,077 
1,397,626 
T ,052,939 
Q1§ ,022 
825,492 
835,135 
718,079 
709 ,640 
604, 106 
490,709 
433,771 
310,061 
194,730 
108 ,2.43 
47,938 
23,997 


i] 


1,417,380 
1,708,147 
1,697,742 
1,664,036 
1,589,436 
13,61 ,539 
10,12,232 
908 5.44 
803,443 
7§t 9203 
688 , 695 
577 »874 
4795479 
373,812 
2775479 
159,306 
69,371 
28 ,676 


= 














65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80-84 
85-up 


10030 


.04154 


COCO OF8D OB OOO OO OO Oo 











1,365 ,348 
1,§47,232 
1,569,599 
1,492,820 
I 973 9304 
77§ ,O92 
712,832 
766,258 
732,810 
706 , 564 
653,059 
549,558 
449,731 
3399957 
244,399 
1335723 
58,134 
24,592 


| 
} 


| 


} 
. 

| 
}_ 
| 








| 
| 
| 


NET | 
MIGRATION | 
BETWEEN | 
1920 AND 1930 ot | 
(COL, 5 = | 

COL. 4) | 


EXPECTED 
INCREASE 
BETWEEN 
1920-1930f 
CoOL. i = 
COL. 4) 


o>) 
(7) 


| 1,871,164 


_ 2 ,032| 
— 160,915] 
—128,143]| 
—171,216| 
—§16,132 
— 586,447 
—299 , 400) 
—142,286| 

—70 633 

— 44,639) 

2) 636} 

—28 316) 

~29,748 

—33> _ 

—aes ofa 

—25 +583) 

— 11,237 

—4) 41084 


—251 ,687 
10,549 
34,665 

266,410 
536,497 
446 517 
186,740 
731409 
85,364 
41,563 


84,589 | 


87,165 
45,708 
63,751 
82,749 
51,063 
11,433 


4s °79 





ACTUAL 
| INCREASE 
| BETWEEN 
1920 AND 1930 
(COL. § — 
COL. 2) 


(8) 


| —§02,218 


— 303,719 
| 150,366 


— 93,478 
951194 
20,365 

| 139,930 
—112,660 
— 68 ,877 

14,731 
—3,076 

48,953 

58,849 

15,960 

29,896 

49,669 

25,480 

10,196 
39D 


* No adjustment has been made in this table for the fact that Mexicans ¥ were cl pacified ue whines in 1920. 
This table should be used, therefore, merely for purposes of illustration. 


t See footnoce to Table I. 
} Age as of 1930. 


of white males from the rural-farms. The 


survival rates, shown in column 3 are 


7 These calculations would be more accurate if 
done by single years because of the correlation be- 
tween the trends of yearly survival rates and interpo- 
lated births. The additional accuracy, however, ob- 
tained by calculations for single years affects the 
ultimate results by an insignificant amount. 


tion is meant the population which would 
have existed had there been no net migra- 
tion at all during the decade. 


Column 5 


shows the actual population on January 
I, 1930 as interpolated between January 
1, 1920 and April 1, 1930. Column 6 
which shows the net migration is ob- 
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tained by subtracting column 4 from 
column 5. Column 7 which shows the 
expected natural increase during the dec- 
ade is obtained by subtracting column 
2 from column 4. Column 8 which shows 
the actual or net increase during the dec- 
ade is obtained by subtracting column 2 
from column 5. 


The Effect of Errors in Age Group Data 


As is evident from a study of the sur- 
vival rates shown in Table I there are con- 
siderable errors in the age group data of 
the Census reports. It is impossible, for 
instance, for a true survival rate to be 
equal to or greater than 1.00. Further- 
more, true survival rates would present a 
smooth curve, whereas, the rates shown 
in Table I present a very irregular and 
jagged line. However, for the purposes of 
measuring net migration the survival rates of 
Table I are much more reliable than are true 
survival rates; because the former rates auto- 
matically correct for errors in the age data of 
the urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm 
populations in so far as these errors are rela- 
tively the same as those of the total population.® 
Even though the errors in urban, rural- 
farm, and rural-nonfarm age data only 
roughly approximate those in the total 
population, the survival rates of Table 
I would be more useful, because the use of 
true rates would make no adjustment at 
all for the errors in age data which are ap- 


® This principle applies to the case of under enu- 
meration of the 1920 Negro population. (See Woof- 
ter, T. J. Jr., “What Is The Negro Rate of Increase”’ 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Decem- 
See also Fifteenth Census of the United 
If for instance the 


ber 1931. 
States, 1930, Vol. III Pr. I, P. 7. 


1920 Negro population of a given age group were 
undercounted then the crude survival rate for that 
group would be larger than the true rate. Thus, 
when the crude rate is applied to an undercounted 
group in 1920, it results in enlarging the estimated 
expected population of 1930 by an amount sufficient 
to allow for che undercounting in 1920. 
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parently as high as 15 or 20 per cent in 
some cases. In other words, it is a matter 
of choosing two sources of error where 
the one to be avoided is obviously much 
the worse of the two. The writer has 
compared the curves of net migration 
obtained from the use of the two types of 
survival rates and has found that the 
curve obtained by the use of the simple 
survival rates of Table I is much smoother 
than was the curve obtained by the use of 
truerates. Such a fact, of course, does not 
prove that the former rates correct for all 
age errors, but it does indicate that a large 
per cent of them are eliminated.® 


The Application of National Survival Rates to 
Sub-divisions of the National Population 


The application of survival rates based 
on the United States population (native 
white of native parentage and Negro) to 
the urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm 
subdivisions of the population or to the 
various states assumes: (1) That the differ- 
ences in mortality involved do not seri- 
ously affect the results; (2) That errors in 
age data of the various sub-population 
groups parallel those of the nation. The 
second assumption has been discussed 
above. Just how far the age errors in the 
various states may diverge from those of 
the nation, we have no way of knowing. 
In any case, however, the national rates 
which correct somewhat for age errors are 
very probably superior to any correction 
rate which might be worked out for the 
localities. In the case of the first assump- 
tion, it may be said that a correction could 
be made for the difference in the mor- 


® The conclusions of this paragraph also applies 
to the rates used to calculate the migration of the 
children born between 1920 and 1930. However, in 
this case we are also assuming that the fluctuations 
in urban, rural-farm, and rural-nonfarm births was 
approximately the same as those in the total popula- 
tion. 


TABLE Iti 


r D : 7 . ~ 4 - ~ 
CHANGE IN THE PopuLATION OF THE UNITED States, 1920 TO 1930, BY ResIDENCE, Sex AND Cotor, SHow1NG CHANGES ATTRIBUTABLE TO N 


ATURAL INCREASE AND TO 


MIGRATION 





CHANGES IN THE POPULATION BETWEEN 1920 AND 1920 


POPULATION 
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tality rates of the nation and those of the 
states. However, the amount of work 
involved, in proportion to the additional 
exactness obtained does not justify the 
procedure. Also, the same conclusion 
holds in regard to the differences in mor- 
tality of the various residential groups, 
i.e. urban, rural-farm, and rural-non- 
farm—even though, in this case, specific 
mortality rates are not available for 
making the adjustments needed. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Rural-Urban Migration in the United States 


Between 1920 and 1930 the rural farms 
of the United States apparently con- 
tributed by migration approximately 
6,000,000 to the towns and cities of the 
nation.!” (See Table III.) The net mi- 
gration from farms during the decade is 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of the 
mean expected population during the dec- 
ade. The exodus from farms was great- 
est at ages 15 to 25, the modal age at time 
of migration apparently being a little less 
than 20 years. The migration of colored 
population (including Mexicans) from 
farms was relativly heavier than the 
migration of white population. The mi- 
gration of females from farms was also 
heavier than the migration of males. 
Females seem to migrate at younger age 
levels than do the males. 

The net migration to the cities of the 
United States amounted to 6,470,032; 
while the net migration to small towns 


10 This is about 300,000 less than the number of 
net migrants calculated by C. J. Galpin and T. B. 
Manny, of the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. D. A. 
In view of the fact that they used a different method 
the discrepancy between the two estimates is not very 
significant. See ‘The Agricultural Situation,’’ No- 
vember 1932, page 4, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, USDA. Washington, D. C. 
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was 1,835,921. Some of the migration to 
towns and cities was of course from foreign 
countries. By this method of calculation, 
the net migration from foreign countries 
to the United States was apparently 
2,314,055. This estimate is somewhat 
low, as compared to the estimate of 
Thompson and Whelpton.'"' This differ- 
ence in the two estimates is probably due 
to: (1) The assumption of no migration 
in calculating survival rates; (2) The 
fact that death rates of foreign-born 
whites are higher than those of native- 
born whites; (3) The fact that a signifi- 
cant number of foreign-born whites shift 
into the native white census classifica- 
tion erroneously from one census to an- 
other." 

The heavy net migration of colored 
population to the cities is quite apparent 
from Table III. The colored net migra- 
tion amounted to 34.3 per cent of the 1920 
colored population; while the white net 
migration amounted to only 10.1 per 
cent of the 1920 white population. Female 
migration to the cities was relatively 
heavier than the male, but the difference 
is not so marked as was the case with the 
colored and white migration. 


Natural Increase and Migration 


That the cities would soon begin to 
lose population without migration from 
farms is very evident. For instance, the 
age group analysis shows that the urban 
population from 25-29 would have de- 
creased about 18.0 per cent had it not 
been for a heavy net migration. An in- 
crease by net migration of 31.4 per cent 
overbalanced the expected loss by 13.5 
per cent. 


11 See footnote 4 to Table III. 

12 | am indebted to Dr. P. K. Whelpton for points 
(2) and (3). Dr. Whelpton considers voint (3) of 
most importance. 
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Rural-Urban Migration in Five Tennessee 
Valley States 


The five states included in this analysis 
are: Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. The rural-farms 
of these states lost by migration, between 
1920 and 1930, 1,452,747 people or 22.5 
per cent of the 1920 population or 18.8 
per cent of the expected population of 
1930. Roughly, then, the farms of these 
five states lost one-fifth of their population 
by migration, during the decade 1920- 
1930. On the other hand, the cities 
gained only 538,641 by migration, and the 
rural-nonfarm areas of 1920 gained 80,804. 
This means that there was a heavy mi- 
gration out of the area amounting to 
833,302 net loss, or 7.0 per cent of the 1920 
population. 

The migration of females from farms to 
cities within the area was proportionately 
greater than the migration of males. In 
migration out of the area, ho; vever, the 
white male pefcentage was slightly higher 
than the white female, and the colored 
male almost equaled the colored female 
percentage. 

The migration of colored females from 
farms was proportionately greater than 
the migration of white females; but the 
reverse is true in the case of colored and 
white males. These differences, however, 
are small. 

The migration of white males to the 
cities was proportionately greater than 
than that of colored males; but the mi- 
gration of white females to cities of the 


afea was proportionately the same as the 
migration of colored females. 

The rural-nonfarm areas (small towns 
for the most part), gained white migrants 
but lost colored migrants. The color 
differences are quite large here, as Table 
IV will show. 

Migration from rural farms was heaviest 
in Kentucky and lightest in North Caro- 
lina. The percentages of net migration 
loss from farms in the five states were 
as follows: Kentucky, 27.9 per cent; Vir- 
ginia, 24.8 per cent; Tennessee, 22.6 per 
cent; Alabama, 21.1 per cent; North Caro- 
lina, 17.2 per cent. 

Migration to cities was least in Virginia 
and greatest in North Carolina. The 
percentages of gain by migration to Cities 
in the five states were as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 1.5 per cent; Kentucky, 13.6 per 
cent; Alabama, 18.0 per cent; Tennessee, 
29.7 per cent; North Carolina, 34.4 per 
cent. 

North Carolina gained most in migra- 
tion to rural-nonfarm areas while Ten- 
nessee actually lost a small percentage by 
such migration. The percentages of gain 
by migration to rural-nonfarm areas were 
as follows: Tennessee, —7.4 per cent; 
Virginia, 0.4 per cent; Alabama, o.8 per 
cent; Kentucky, 9.0 per cent; North Caro- 
lina, 11.4 per cent. 

In net migration from the states, Vir- 
ginia lost most while North Carolina lost 
least. The percentages of loss by migra- 
tion were: Virginia, —10.8 per cent; 
Kentucky, —9.7 per cent; Alabama, —7.9 
per cent; Tennessee, —5.9 per cent; North 
Carolina, —1.0 per cent. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, >» </ 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special resules of study and research 


: OP 
OLE CVAE COLE GOAE GILES 
THE DISPLACED TENANT FARM FAMILY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA! 


GORDON W. BLACKWELL 
University of North Carolina 


I 


O UNDERSTAND the nature of 

the displaced tenant problem, one 

must be familiar with the agricul- 
tural economy of tobacco and cotton and 
more especially with farming under the ten- 
ant system. In a major portion of eastern 
North Carolina and in certain areas in the 
central part of the state, the two major 
money crops, cotton and tobacco, are all- 
important. Diversification in farming is 
sadly lacking. Along with this concen- 
tration of interest on money crops usually 


1 This paper is based on data obtained from surveys 
of displaced tenant farm families on relief rolls in 
Greene, Nash, and Wilson counties, North Carolina, 
carried on during the first four months of 1934 by a 
research group under the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in coéperation with the Institute for Research in So- 
cial Science and the North Carolina Emergency Relief 
Administration. It was the purpose of the study, de- 
signed as a preliminary step to agricultural planning, 
to ascertain the extent of the displaced tenant problem 
and furthermore to obtain full information concern- 
ing the family composition, farming experience, and 
present economic situation of relief cases suitable for 
tural rehabilitation. A schedule was formulated 
with the above objectives in mind. Personnel of the 
research group consisted of five trained enumerators 
and a supervisor. Execution of the research project 
was guided by T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Harriet L. 
Herring of the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence and Roy M. Brown of the North Carolina 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
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Tenants as a 
or share- 


is found the tenant system. 
rule are either cash-renters 
croppers.? It is the latter group which 
has been affected more seriously by the 
prolonged agricultural depression and by 
government efforts toward recovery. 

The possessions of the typical share- 
cropper usually consist of a meager amount 
of furniture, a dog or two, a hard working 
but rarely complaining wife, a large family, 
and the roving spirit of a Ulysses. Around 
the first of the year he enters into an un- 
written agreement with a landlord to farm 
fifteen or twenty acres for the coming sea- 
son. The landlord agrees to furnish the 
family food, seed, and fertilizer. The mat- 
ter of food is often handled by establishing 
credit for the share-cropper at the neigh- 
borhood store. Sometimes the landlord 
runs a commissary at which the tenant 
must trade. Stories concerning the exor- 
bitant prices charged by these commissaries 


2 The term share-cropper, as here used, refers to 
any farm tenant who pays a share of the crop for 
the use of the land. The share-cropper group may 
be subdivided into: first, share-renters, who -own 
their own team and farming equipment and pay the 
landlord one-third or one-fourth of the crop for the 
use of the land; and, second, croppers, who own no 
team and farming equipment, paying the landlord 
one-half of the crop for the use of team, equipment, 
and land. More than 95 per cent of the families 
included in this study fall in the latter classification. 








Oe ae 
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are legion, and actual cases are not difficult 
to find. The usual ‘“‘furnish’’ ranges from 
five to ten dollars a month depending on 
the size of the family. 

At the end of the season when the crop 
is harvested and sold the landlord settles 
his account for food, seed, and fertilizer 
furnished the tenant during the year. The 
balance of the income from the crop is then 
divided between the landlord and the share- 
cropper, the latter usually receiving two- 
thirds if he owns his own team and farm- 
ing equipment or one-half if the landlord's 
stock and equipment are used. Ifthe crop 
is poor or prices low, the share-cropper 
finds himself in debt to the landlord. He 
may continue on the same place in hopes 
of getting out of the red or he may move 
to another farm, forget his debt, and start 
anew. The latter course is followed most 
often. Many landlords do not allow their 
tenants to devote much land or time to a 
garden or food crop patches. All re- 
sources must be concentrated on the money 
crop. When one considers the ignorance 
of the average share-cropper, evils inherent 
in such a system of farming are apparent. 


II 


In eastern North Carolina there is a 
group of fifteen counties in which the 
tenancy rate is above sixty per cent. The 
eastern extremity of this area is some fifty 
or sixty miles fromthe coast. Eight other 
North Carolina counties, more scattered, 
have a like tenancy rate. Greene, Nash, 
and Wilson Counties are in the center of the 
eastern group and appear to be typical of 
the region. The two money crops, to- 
bacco and cotton, farmed for the most part 
under the tenant system, hold sway in all 
three counties. In Wilson County the 
presence of a town with a population of 


12,000 affords opportunity for studying 
urban aspects of the problem. 
Compilation of data obtained from 


surveys of these three sample counties 
reveals that approximately ten per cent of 
the tenant farm families in counties having 
a tenancy rate above 60 per cent have been 
displaced in the past five years and have 
become partially dependent upon govern- 
ment relief. These families, from the 
point of view of available labor, health, 
and farming experience, appear capable 
of farming. The problem seems much 
more serious among the Negroes, 15 per 
cent of the colored tenants being displaced, 
while the figure for whites is only six per 
cent. Furthermore, 31 counties in the 
state have tenancy rates between 4o and 
60 per cent. From conversations with 
relief officials in several of these counties, 
it has been ascertained that the number of 
displacements in these areas has not been 
nearly as large as in counties in which the 
proportion of tenants is higher. Probably 
only about one-half as many displacements 
per one hundred tenants have occurred in 
these counties. A number of displaced 
tenant families were interviewed who have 
never been on relief. It is difficult to 
estimate how many tenant families have 
been displaced and yet have managed to 
exist without asking for aid. They doubt- 
less number several thousand in the state. 

Viewing in the large the displaced 
tenant problem in North Carolina, it 
appears that there are in the state between 
8,000 and 11,000 farmer families who do 
not have a crop for 1934. Approximately 
75 per cent of these families are on relief 
rolls, with the probability that the others 
soon will be forced to ask for aid unless 
some rural rehabilitation plan can be 
worked out. 


III 


In Greene, Nash and Wilson Counties, 
a total of 825 displaced tenant farm fam- 
ilies, who have been on relief and who 
are considered prospects for replacement, 
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were investigated. Sixty-six per cent are 
Negroes, while thirty-four per cent are 
white. The completed case record cards 
for these families reveal adequately the 
general make-up of the group. 


FAMILY COMPOSITION 


The average age of the head of the 
family is approximately 37 years. About 
as many fall above as below this average. 
The typical family has three or four eligible 
workers distributed about evenly between 
male and female. There are usually two 
children below the age of ten in the 
family. In every five families there is a 
partially disabled individual, while in 
every cight families there is likely to be 
someone totally disabled. In general 
the health of the family is good. The 
size of the household most often averages 
between five and six members. 

Parents of these families are very poorly 
educated if indeed not actually illiterate. 
The typical husband has reached the third 
grade, while the wife has usually reached 
the four or perhaps the fifth. Twenty-one 
per cent of the parents have never been to 
school; seven per cent have advanced as far 
as high school; four out of the 1,510 have 
been to college. Between 85 and go per 
cent of the normal children from seven to 
fourteen years of age inclusive are in 
school at the present time. Approxi- 
mately 4o per cent of these children show 
no educational retardation; another 40 per 
cent are retarded from one to three years; 
the others fall far behind normal grade 
attainment measured according to age. 

Eighty to eighty-five per cent of these 
families have both parents living in the 
home at the present time; eight to ten per 
cent are widowed; two per cent are deserted ; 
two per cent are separated; and two to four 
per cent are single. Only one case of 
divorce was reported for the 825 families. 
Broken homes occur much more frequently 
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among the Negroes than among the whites. 
On the whole, family solidarity found 
among these cases is encouraging. 


FARMING EXPERIENCE 


Only about one family in 20 has ever 
owned land. The average amount of 
farming experience possessed by these dis- 
placed tenants ranges from twelve to fifteen 
years. Quite a few more families fall 
below than above this The 
typical family has lived on five different 
farms for an average of two and one-half 
years on each farm. Thirty-one families 
have lived on more than twelve different 
farms, while four have lived on more than 
twenty. More than one-half the families 
have lived in the same county all their 
lives, while about one-third have lived in 
two counties, one-sixth in three counties, 


average. 


and only 15 out of the 825 have lived in 
four or more counties. The mobility of 
the tenant population is high, but shifting 
usually occurs within the local community. 
Sometimes a tenant has lived on a dozen 
different farms, all within a radius of 
fifteen miles from his birthplace. 

An important index to the nature of the 
problem may be found in the reasons why 
these displaced tenants were laid off by 
their last landlords. From Table I the 
frequency of occurrence of the various 
reasons may be ascertained. The roving 
spirit of this class of people is brought out 
by the fact that at least one-fifth left their 
last landlord of their own accord—"‘just 
wanted to change’’—‘‘thought we could 
do better somewhere else.’’ Almost 4o 
per cent of the landlords give as their 
reason for refusing to give the family a 
crop for another year the undesirability 
ofthe tenant. About one in every ten was 
let go because of insufficient labor supply 
in the family. Another one in ten was 
displaced because the land on which he had 
farmed the preceding year changed hands, 
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the new owner placing his own tenants on 
the farm. The reasons cited thus far are 
not foreign to the tenant system in times 
of prosperity. Perhaps the roving spirit 
in the tenant population has been fired up 
some by the agricultural depression, but a 
large number of tenants have always 
shifted yearly from farm to farm. Land- 
lords have always laid off tenants because 


TABLE I 
Reasons or Disptacep Tenants AND Last LANDLORDS 
as TO Wuy Tenant Was Larp Orr: GREENE, 


Nass, anp Wirson Counties, NortH Caroina 
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* Ic will be noted that reasons could not be ob- 
tained from all tenants and all last landlords. The 
above totals represent 91 per cent of the tenants and 
75 per cent of the last landlords. For cases in which 
a reason was obtained from both landlord and tenant, 
agreement is found in slightly more than 4o per cent. 


of dissatisfaction. Tenants have always 
been displaced temporarily by the land 
changing hands, though land turn-over 
has doubtless been accelerated by hard 
times. The crops of tenants displaced for 
the above reasons were presumably let out 
to other tenants in most cases. Thus, the 
number of tenants has not been decreased 
noticeably for any of these reasons. 

The fact that the landlord could no 
longer finance the tenant, the desire of the 


landlord to use the tenant as day labor 
rather than give him a crop, and the 
acreage reduction program of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration are 
the real reasons why there is a displaced 
tenant problem. In perhaps a few in- 
stances land is lying idle due to mortgage 
foreclosures, but as a rule land held by 
land banks, depository banks or insurance 
companies is being rented out, usually on 
a cash-rent basis. At any rate it does not 
appear that the amount of land farmed 
under the tenant system has been materi- 
ally reduced by mortgage foreclosures. 

By far the most important of the three 
causes of the displaced tenant problem is 
the inability of the landlord to continue to 
finance the tenant. The general depres- 
sion in the prices of farm products over a 
period of several years brought heavy 
losses to most landlords. Unlike the 
roving tenant, the landlord cannot cancel 
his debts and move to another farm each 
year. By 1932 the situation was such 
that many landlords were unable to furnish 
tenants for another year. Others volun- 
tarily and wisely curtailed their acreage, 
thereby reducing the number of tenants 
needed on the place. Thousands of ten- 
ants were set adrift each year. 

Some of the large land owners have 
found it profitable to discontinue the 
share-cropper type of farming, substituting 
in its stead farming by day labor under the 
supervision of foremen. This has re- 
sulted often in the day laborer’s family 
being on relief for a large part of the year. 
The landlord is relieved of the responsi- 
bility of feeding the family throughout 
the year. The relief office has shouldered 
part of the cost of producing the crop. 
This shift from farming under the tenant 
system to farming by day labor is most 
often found in areas easily accessible, 
because careful and constant supervision 
is necessary. In the more remote dis- 
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tricts the share-cropper type of farming 
usually has been continued. 

In spite of the efforts of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration to protect 
the interests of the tenant in the acreage 
reduction program for 1934, many tenants 
have been displaced for this reason alone. 
Provisions in the contracts designed to 
assure justice to the share-cropper have 
been shrewdly evaded or broken outright. 
As will be shown later the number of 
tenants displaced during the first three 
months of 1934 is more than the figure for 
1933, though the financial outlook at the 
time arrangements for a crop are made 
was much better in 1934. The tobacco 
and cotton acreage reduction program ap- 
pears to be the cause for this increase. From 
data obtained in chis project it is estimated 
that there were this year in North Carolina 
several thousand fewer share-crops avail- 
able than last year, due to the signing of 
acreage reduction contracts. The effect 
of the acreage reduction program is seen 
as even more serious when one considers 
the fact that less day labor will be required 
to tend the reduced acreage and to harvest 
crops during the rush season. Almost the 
only source of income of the displaced 
tenant has been from occasional jobs at 
day wages on nearby farms This irregular 
means of support will be even more irregu- 
Jar and less adequate this year. 

The type of farming experience of these 
displaced tenants is more varied than one 
would expect in the midst of a tobacco 
and cotton economy. Almost all are ex- 
perienced in raising truck and garden prod- 
ucts. Ninety-seven per cent have raised 
chickens every year or often in the past; 
81 per cent have raised pigs every year or 
often; 19 per cent have had a cow every 
year or often. White families rank slightly 
better than the Negroes with respect to 


experience in raising livestock. 


PRESENT STATUS AS A DISPLACED TENANT 


If this sample of 825 displaced tenant 
farm families in the three counties is 
typical, and we believe it to be, it appears 
that the problem first became serious in 
1929 and 1930, the number of tenants dis- 
placed each year increasing until the peak 
year, 1932. The number of families losing 
tenant status in 1933 was much lower than 
the figures for 1931 and 1932. In 1934, 


however, the upward trend is seen again, 


TABLE II 


DisTRIBUTION OF DisPpLaAcED TENANT Famixies Accorp- 


inc TO Date Disptacep, 1920-1934: Greene, 
Nasu, AND WILson Countigs, NortH CAroLiNna 
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COLORED ) WHITE 
DATE 

DISPLACED 





Num- 


ber 


1920-1924 It 
1925-1929, 58 
1930-1934) 426 
1929 31 
1930 73 
1931 100 
1932 
1933 
1934 


Total*.... 





never had tenant status, being formerly farm owners 
or daily farm laborers. 


doubtless due to the acreage reduction 
program of the A.A.A. The distribution 
of displaced tenant families according to 
date displaced is set forth in Table II and 
Charts I and II. It may be noted that 
colored tenants were displaced slightly 
earlier than white tenants. A larger 
proportion of whites than Negroes has 
been displaced in 1934. 

The land owner on whose farm the dis- 
placed tenant is now living cannot be called 
the landlord since the displaced tenant 
has no arrangement with him to farm a 
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crop. For purposes of this study the term landlord, while only about one-fifth paid 
quasi-landlord is used. In Greene County rent. In Nash and the rural area of Wilson 
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almost one-half the displaced tenant County the situation is just the reverse. 
families were allowed use of the house Of course, rent is paid by almost all the 
free through the kindness of the quasi- families in the town of Wilson. In all 
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three counties between one-third and one- 
fourth of the displaced tenant families are 
allowed use of the house by the quasi-land- 
lord in order to have day labor available 
when needed. In these instances wages 
often run lower than the prevailing rate in 
the community. Kindness of relatives 
accounts for the few remaining cases. 

Most of these families are allowed by the 
quasi-landlord something besides the mere 
use of the house. The term quasi-perquisites 
has been applied to these gratuities. 
Three out of every four displaced tenant 
families living in the country receive free 
fuel and the use of a garden plot. Three 
out of every five have the use of food crop 
patches as well, while one out of every two 
has the use of his quasi-landlord’s team 
and equipment. Only about one in ten liv- 
ing in the country receives no quasi-per- 
quisites at all. The situation in urban 
communities will be considered in a later 
section. 

The average amount of income from 


employment for the rural families in the 
three counties in 1933 is between $140 and 


$147. The average for whites exceeds 
that for Negroes by $20 to $35. More 
families fall below than above this average 
amount of income fromemployment. The 
average amount of relief per family for 
the same year varies from $26 to $49. The 
average for whites exceeds that for Negroes 
in every county, being more than twice as 
large in Wilson. Urban cases receive 
more income from employment as well as 
larger relief grants. The average propor- 
tion of weeks on relief since first helped 
ranges from21to34 percent. Work relief, 
food orders, clothing, and medical assist- 
ance constitute approximately 95 per cent 
of the aid afforded these families. Most 
of the cases have been on relief rolls since 
the fall of 1932 or the winter of 1933. 

The percentage of rural displaced tenanc 
families owning a cow varies from three 


per cent in Wilson to thirteen per cent in 
Nash; pigs, from 31 per cent in Wilson to 
49 per cent in Greene; chickens, from 66 
per cent in Wilson to 78 per cent in Nash; 
mules, from none in Wilson to four per 
cent in Greene; and automobiles, from 
three per cent in Wilson to five per cent in 
Nash. The rural group in Wilson ranks 
far below the other counties in the matter 
of these various possessions. Urban 
families own still fewer of these possessions 
except as regards automobiles. Here more 
than twice as many own automobiles. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the homes 
of these families were rated clean, 43 per 
cent were fair, and 22 per cent were 
recorded as dirty. 

It was found that approximately one- 
half of these families owe debts. In a 
great majority of these cases the amount 
of debt is less than $50. Three-fourths 
of the amount of these debts is for medical 
treatment, while one-eighth is for groceries. 
The remainder is taken up with install- 
ments due on furniture, back-rent, burial 
expenses, and petty debts to friends. In- 
ability to obtain credit is probably the 
reason why these families have not gone 
farther in debt. 


OPINIONS REGARDING THE FAMILIES AS 


PROSPECTS FOR REPLACEMENT 


It is felt that a composite of opinions 
obtained from last landlords, case workers, 
and relief foremen concerning these fami- 
lies should afford a reliable index as to 
prabable success in a rural rehabilitation 
plan. From the last landlord one can 
find out why the tenant was laid off, what 
sort of a farmer he is, and something con- 
cerning his dependability. The report of 
the case worker may reveal intimate 
family details otherwise overlooked, as 
well as information concerning the capa- 
bility of the woman of the house as a home- 
maker. A work project foreman can 
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report on the man as to his willingness to 
work, his punctuality, and his physical 
ability. 

Approximately forty-five per cent of the 
last landlords reported favorably on these 
families. The reports of 35 per cent are 
rated as medium, while 20 per cent were 
definitely unfavorable. As to the opin- 
ions of case workers, approximately 60 
per cent were favorable; 25 per cent were 
medium; and 15 per cent were unfavorable. 
Opinions of work relief foremen, for whom 
the men worked during the winter of 1933, 
seem not quite as favorable as those of 
C.W.A. foremen under whom the men 
were working when the study was made. 
For work relief foremen about 48 per cent 
were favorable, 45 per cent medium, and 
seven per cent unfavorable. For C.W.A. 
foremen 60 per cent were favorable, 33 per 
cent medium, and seven per cent unfavor- 
able. Summing up, then, more than four- 
fifths of the reports obtained from these 
four sources were rated as favorable or 
medium. 


URBAN ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


In Wilson County more than one-half 
the displaced tenant families have moved 
into the town of Wilson. Similar situa- 
tions, although perhaps not as serious, 
may doubtless be found in surrounding 
counties. It appears that industrial fac- 
tors, especially seasonal Jabor in the to- 
bacco industry, play an important part in 
this seemingly entirely rural problem. 
The more ambitious of these displaced 
tenant farm families—those least content 
to remain in a shack in the country and 
starve—have moved to town in hopes of 
finding a job in a tobacco warehouse or 
tobacco factory. The group of families 
in the town of Wilson appears in general 
to be superior to those still living in the 
rural districts. This cannot be attributed 
to urban advantages. When investigated, 


approximately one-third of the families 
had been in town less than four months, 
while more than one-half had been in town 
only one year. It is true that these 
families rank lower than the rural cases 
in some respects, but on the whole they 
seem more capable of rehabilitation. The 
urban families have more eligible work- 
ers. There are fewer broken homes per 
one hundred families in this group. A 
larger percentage have been land owners 
in the past. Their farming record shows 
them to be more experienced in raising 
field crops, truck crops and garden products 
than any of the rural groups investigated. 
They are also much more experienced in 
caring for pigs and cows. Opinions of 
last landlords, case workers, and C.W.A. 
foremen concerning these families are bet- 
ter than those for-the rural groups. 

Although displaced tenant farm families 
now living in town appear to be superior 
to those still in the rural areas, their 
present economic situation is doubtless 
poorer. Even though their average in- 
come from employment for last year is 
considerably larger than that for rural 
families, as is also their average yearly 
relief grant, it is doubtful that this larger 
total income balances the absence of 
quasi-perquisites so often available in the 
country. Almost all have to pay house- 
rent, while only half the rural families do. 
Not as many urban cases have a garden, 
although the percentage who do is very 
encouraging due to the persistent efforts 
of the local relief administration. Only 
a very few of the urban families receive 
free fuel, food crop patches, or the use of 
team and equipment, while more than one- 
half the rural cases receive all three of 
these gratuities. 

Many of these urban families signify 
their desire to return to the farm. A 
family with little experience in anything 
save farming is out of place in the city even 
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in times of prosperity. Recovery has not 
yet reached the prosperity stage. Indeed 
there has been no recovery for the dis- 
placed tenant. Higher prices for cotton 
and tobacco do not benefit the farmer who 
has no land to tend. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that the pressing need for 
permanently rehabilitating these 8,000 
to 11,000 farmer families in North Carolina 
presents a challenging opportunitv for 


economic and social planning in agricul- 
ture. Displaced tenant farm families have 
little experience in any occupation other 
than farming. They must be rehabili- 
tated in the midst of an agricultural econ- 
omy already overcrowded and still con- 
tracting. With a like situation in several 
other southern states, the successful solu- 
tion of the displaced tenant problem ap- 
pears as one of the most important units in 
a program designed to eliminate social 
waste in the South. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MORTALITY IN FLORIDA, 1921-1930 
ALBERT C. BLANCHARD 


Florida Emergency Relief Administration 


T IS well known that certain diseases 
are much more prevalent in the tropics 
and semi-tropics than elsewhere, and 

it has been alleged that as a result of these 
diseases general mortality rates are much 
higher than in temperate zones. This 
atticle seeks to appraise the validity of 
such allegation as applied to the semi- 
tropical state of Florida. Thus, some 
comparisons will be made between Flor- 
ida’s mortality rates and those of the 
Southeast,' the U. S. registration area,’ 
and Wisconsin, which should at least 
throw some light on the relative salu- 
brity of Florida climate. 

Wisconsin was chosen as the northern 
state to be used as a comparison because 
of its many similarities to Florida. Both 
states are primarily agricultural, Florida 


1 The Southeast as herein defined comprises Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

2In 1930 the United States registration area in- 
cluded forty-seven states, the Discrict of Columbia, 
and the following cities in Texas: Beaumont, Dallas, 
El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, Houston, San An- 
tonio, and Waco. The registration states included 
all states except Texas. 


being engaged chiefly in citrus and truck 
growing, and Wisconsin chiefly in dairy- 
ing. Little manufacturing, relatively 
speaking, is carried on in either state, 
so the rates for neither state would be 
affected adversely as they are in highly 
industrialized states. As a direct contrast 
between hot and cold climates, Wisconsin 
was chosen to represent the latter inasmuch 
as its climate is perhaps about the average 
of the northern states. Both states have 
numerous lakes. So the occupations com- 
pare quite favorably and the habits are 
quite similar in so far as habits of rural 
people are similar. 

In making comparisons between differ- 
ent sections it is well to remember that 
crude rates by no means tell ‘the whole 
story regarding healthfulness. Race stock, 
occupations of the inhabitants, the sex 
and age distribution of the population, 
and the relative number of deaths of non- 
residents are factors which must be 
considered. In addition, epidemics, cli 
matological conditions, migrations, new 
methods of living, and economic status 
must be taken into account. 

During the decade from 1921 to 1930, 
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some of the north- and mid-western states, 
such as Montana, Idaho, Nebraska, and 
North Dakota have had the lowest white® 
death rates in the United States. These 
are newer states than many of the early 
settled eastern states and thus their popu- 
lation has probably not become distributed 
by age groups as it would be normally after 
the lapse of a longer period of time. The 
largest percentage of the populations of 
these states is undoubtedly at the lower 
age groups. 

Also, low rates have prevailed in the 
South. The ten southeastern states, with 
the exception of Alabama, ranked below 
the median white death rate of all states 
for 1930. Some of this lower rate un- 
doubtedly is due to the milder climate but 
probably most of it can be attributed to the 
younger age composition of the population. 
For 1930 the per cent of total population 
up to 20 years of age was 45.02 for the 
Southeast as compared with 38.03 for the 
U. S. registration states, 38.94 for Florida, 
and 38.11 for Wisconsin. As will be 
shown later, mortality rates are very low 
at these younger ages; thus, this substanti- 
ates the general conclusion that the age 
composition accounts for much of the 
lower rates. 

Florida’s white mortality rates for the 
decade 1921-1930 were a little higher 
than those for the U. S. registration area, 
the sum of the yearly differences being 1.7 
against Florida. If the years 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 are excluded, the sum of the 
yearly differences for the seven years 
becomes 1.7 in favor of Florida. Thus it 
is safe to say that Florida’s much higher 
rates for these three years were quite 
largely the result of the ‘“‘boom’’ period. 

Florida's highest white rate was 13.5 
per 1000 population in 1926 while that 
for the Southeast was 10.6 in 1926 and 1928. 


3 Unless otherwise stated, all rates mentioned in 
this article will be rates for whites only. 


The trend for white rates in both Florida 
and the U. S. area has been downward 
during the period, and has been about the 
same, being .o52 and .057, respectively, 
per 1000 population per year. Contrasted 
with this the trend for the Southeast has 
been upward at the rate of .023 per year, 
perhaps largely accounted for by the fact 
that the Southeast’s population is gradu- 
ally becoming distributed normally as to 
age groups, the older ages making up a 
larger percentage. 

Colored death rates are much higher 
than white rates due largely to the Negro’s 
less sanitary methods of living, less medical 
care, ignorance, and greater suscepti- 
bility to certain diseases such as tubercu- 
losis of the lungs and heart diseases. Wis- 
consin’s colored rates, which ranged from 
20 to 30.8 from 1923 to 1930 while Florida's 
ranged between 16.4 and 18.8 for the same 
period, seem to indicate that Negroes are 
less accustomed to and less able to resist 
the rigors of the cold northern winters. 

The Southeast’s colored rate was some- 
what below that for either the U. S. 
area or Florida, ranging from 14.3 to 17.0 
during the decade, 1921-1930. Colored 
rates for malaria usually are double white 
rates. Thus assuming that malaria rates 
for Negroes are in the same proportion 
to white rates in the Southeast and in 
Florida, the higher colored rate for 
Florida is accounted for by the fact that 
it has a much higher malaria rate. 

The trend for colored rates in Florida 
and the Southeast has been upward during 
the decade at the rate of 17 and 20.7, 
respectively, per 100,000 population per 
year. In contrast to this, the trend for 
the U. S. area has been downward at the 
rate of 5.5 per 100,000 population per 
year. In the U. S. area, however, all of 
the irregularities in rates for particular 
areas, are absorbed by and diffused over 
all of the states. 
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In an interpretation of mortality rates 
it is extremely important to take into 
account the age composition. This is 
especially true in comparing rates for 
specific diseases, for we are then consider- 
ing the population at risk in the light of 
the degree of risk accruing from within 
the population itself. 

The highest mortality rates occur at 
ages under one year and over 65 years. 
This is quite obvious in that at age under 
one year the person has built up no resis- 
tance to certain diseases and has not over- 
come any physical handicaps with which 
he may have been born, while at ages over 
65 years the person's physical condition has 
ordinarily become so impaired that he 
cannot withstand any serious ailment 
which he might contract, and also he 
has lived almost his allotted ‘‘three score 
and ten.”’ 

For age under one year for 1930, Florida 
had a startlingly lower mortality rate 
than the other areas, her rate being 51.7 
per 1000 population as compared with 
59.4 for Wisconsin, 63.1 for the Southeast, 
and 64.4 for the registration states. Prob- 
ably Florida’s lower rate for infants is 
largely due to the more mild and equable 
climate. 

The age group at which rates are lowest 
is 5-14, the reason obviously being that 
children at these ages are less susceptible 
to diseases aside from the common child- 
hood diseases such as measles, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria which ordinarily do 
not take a large number of lives. At this 
age group Florida's rate is slightly more 
favorable, being 2.7 as compared with 2.9 
for the Southeast, 3.1 for Wisconsin, 
and 3.2 for the U. S. registration states. 

For combined ages up to 20 years, 
Florida’s mortality rate is somewhat 
lower than the other areas, being 4.6 as 
compared with 4.9 for Wisconsin, 5.3 for 
the registration states, and 5.6 for the 


Southeast. The Southeast’s higher rate 
may be attributed largely to tuberculosis 
in that its rate for this is much higher, and 
tuberculosis tends to occur mostly at the 
younger ages. 

For ages 20-34, Florida’s slightly higher 
rate of 4.1 is undoubtedly largely attrib- 
utable to her heavy automobile mor- 
tality. Likewise, Florida has the highest 
rate of the four areas for ages 35-64, being 
11.9 as compared with 11.4 for the reg- 
istration states, 11.0 for the Southeast, 
and 9.9 for Wisconsin. The registration 
states’ excess rate can be attributed partly 
to cancer and heart diseases, which are 
prevalent at these ages, inasmuch as the 
per cent of total population at these ages 
is slightly higher in the registration states, 
than in the other three areas. The South- 
east has the smallest percentage of total 
population over 65 years of age of the four 
areas and yet has the highest death rate, 
which can be accounted for largely by the 
high rate from old age. 

There has been considerable improve- 
ment in mortality at the lower ages during 
the past few years. From 1920 to 1930 
the rate for age under one year for Florida 
dropped approximately 30 per cent, the 
drop being from 74.2 to 51.7 per 1000 
population. At every age group below 
45 for Florida the rates dropped nearly 
40 percent. These improvements in mor- 
tality at the young ages are due to greater 
control of diseases prevalent at these ages. 

In order to show more clearly the effects 
of climate on mortality rates, some of the 
major causes of death will be discussed 
briefly. During the period of 1921-1930, 
Florida's rates for measles, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria were lower than 
those for the Southeast or the U. S. area. 
The Southeast’s considerably higher rates 
can be accounted for in every instance by 
its larger percentage of total population 
at risk at the ages at which these dis- 
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eases tend to occur. Florida’s slightly 
higher rates than those for Wisconsin 
from whooping cough and diphtheria are 
explainable by the slightly higher per- 
centage at risk. For measles, however, 
Florida has a larger percentage at risk 
than either the U. S. area or Wisconsin 
and yet has lower rates. Also for whoop- 
ing cough and diphtheria Florida has a 
larger percentage at risk than the U. S. 
area and yet has lower rates. So perhaps 
we can attribute Florida's favorable rates 
to the milder and more equable climatic 
conditions. 

One of the diseases of major importance 
in the South which has taken a heavy toll 
of lives in past years is malaria. Florida's 
rates have been very high, ranging from 
10.1 IN 1927 to 26.0 in 1929 per 100,000 
population for whites. Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia have had the 
lowest number of deaths from malaria in 
the Southeast. During 1930 Arkansas 
ranked highest in the U. S. area with 670 
deaths from malaria and a rate of 36.1, 
while Florida had the second highest of 
24.1 and the fourth largest number of 
deaths. Colored rates from malaria are 
much higher than white rates, which 
probably can be attributed to the Negro’s 
manner of living and lack of sufficient 
treatment rather than to greater sus- 
ceptibility. 

Another disease seemingly more pre- 
valent in warm climates and tending to 
occur mostly below 20 years of age is 
typhoid fever. Florida’s rates from this 
disease have been lower than those for 
the Southeast. The rates for these two 
areas tend to correlate somewhat with the 


age composition but the U. S. area’s 
and Wisconsin's do not correlate with 
those of Florida on this basis. The much 
lower rates for Wisconsin can probably 
be accounted for largely by much greater 
Sanitation in milk production, since it is 


known that most typhoid epidemics are 
traceable to the milk supply. 

Another disease only recently properly 
diagnosed as malnutrition, which is be- 
coming of increasing importance and is 
confined principally to the South, is 
pellagra. Florida’s rates are much lower 
than those for the Southeast, ranging from 
§.2 in 1925 and 1926 to 12.5 in 1927, while 
those for the latter ranged from 7.2 in 
1921 and 1924 to 14.1 in 1928. During 
1929, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi in the order 
named had the largest number of deaths 
in the country from pellagra, while only 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Virginia had 
fewer than Florida. 

Homicides are much higher in the south- 
ern states than in the North, which would 
seem to indicate that a warm climate is 
conducive to a high homicide rate. Wis- 
consin’s rates are lowest, the U. S. area's 
next, the Southeast’s next, and Florida's 
highest. In 1925 and 1926 the highest 
murder rates on record in the country 
were those for Jacksonville; the rates 
being 72.3 and 75.9 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Tampa was second with 67.5 for 
these years. 

Whereas a large part of the homicides 
are by colored, most of the suicides are 
by whites. Florida’s rates from suicides 
are slightly above those for Wisconsin 
and the U. S. area except for 1930, when 
Florida’s total rate was 13.8 as compared 
with 15.6 for the U.S, area. It is notice- 
able in the rates that suicides tend some- 
what to have a direct correlation with 
depression and unemployment, the rates 
being somewhat higher in 1921 and 1929. 

Automobile mortality in Florida as well 
as the whole country has become of in- 
creasing importance. Much of Florida's 
high rates are directly attributable to non- 
residents, as is shown by the rates. In 
1931, Miami's resident rate was 47.0 while 
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its recorded rate was 58.5. In the U. S. 
area in 1931, Nevada ranked first with a 
rate of 68.5, Wyoming second with a rate 
of 43.0, Florida third with 34.4, and 
Arizona fourth with 34.3. 

There has been a considerable decrease 
in death rates from old age due largely to 
a better diagnosis and certification of the 
causes of death. For this same reason, 
cancer and heart diseases have increased. 
Wisconsin's rate from old age has fallen 
from 26.8 in 1921 to 13.0 in 1929, while 
Florida’s has fallen from 20.2 to 14.1 
during the same period. The rates from 
old age do not correlate closely with age 
composition over 65 years. Wisconsin 
has a much larger percentage of population 
at risk and yet her rate is much lower 
than that for the Southeast or Florida. 
The Southeast has very low rates from 
heart disease and cancer and a high rate 
from old age, while the U. S. area and 
Wisconsin have high rates from these two 
diseases and lower rates from old age. 
Thus, if the rates are not chargeable 


largely to either heart disease or cancer 
they must be chargeable to old age, in- 
asmuch as these three causes account for 


most deaths after the age of 65. High 
rates from old age are of course much 
more favorable. Florida's percentage of 
total population above the age of 75 is 
a little higher than that for the UV. S. area 
or the Southeast, which lends support 
to the statement that many old people 
come to Florida to spend their last days. 

A disease which often runs in cycles 
and which goes hand in hand with pneu- 
monia is influenza. Florida’s rate has 
been considerably below that for the 
Southeast. One reason for this is that 
colder climates exist in the Southeast than 
in Florida. 
of 1929 Florida’s rate went up to §1.0 
and the Southeast’s up to 88.0. Prob- 
ably much of the high rates for malaria 


During the influenza epidemic 


during 1928 and 1929 can be charged to 
the influenza epidemic, which caused 
deaths of malaria victims where malaria 
alone would not have proved fatal. 

The higher mortality risks from pneu- 
monia in cold weather climates are clearly 
shown by a comparison of the rates for the 
four areas. The U. S. area has the highest 
rates followed by Wisconsin, the South- 
east, and Florida in order. During the 
decade, Florida's rates were approximately 
30 per cent lower than those for either 
the U. S. area or Wisconsin. 

Much research is being devoted to cancer 
at the present time inasmuch as no cure 
has been found and mortality from it is 
on the upward trend. Florida's rates 
from cancer have been a little higher than 
those for the Southeast but much lower 
than those for the U. S. area or Wisconsin. 
In 1930 Florida's total rate for both white 
and colored was 68.4 per 100,000 popula- 
tion as compared with 97.2 for the U. S. 
area. The differences in the rates for the 
four areas are quite largely in conformity 
with the age compositions. Above age 
45, at which most cancer occurs, the per- 
centages of total populations for 1930 
were: for the Southeast 19.66; for Florida 
22.50; for the U. S. registration states 
23.78; and for Wisconsin 24.47. Thus, 
we can see that a larger percentage of the 
population of both Wisconsin and the 
U.S. area are at risk than in the Southeast. 
The large difference between the rate for 
Florida and that for the U. S. area is not 
wholly accounted for by age composition 
nor by a larger rate from heart diseases; 
so, Obviously, as before seen, the rates 
from old age account for most of the 
difference. 

Mortality rates from tuberculosis have 
decreased approximately 30 per cent in 
each of the four areas during the decade. 
Florida’s rate, which has been on the 
average of 15 pet 100,000 population 
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lower than that for either Wisconsin or 
the U. S. area, dropped from 62.4 in 1921 
tO 42.2 in 1930. 

The percentage of total population up 
to age 45 before which most tuberculosis 
deaths occur is: for the Southeast 80.27, 
Florida 76.41, U. S. registration states 
76.15, and Wisconsin 75.48. The South- 
east’s high rate is in conformity with the 
larger percentage at risk, but the other 
areas do not conform proportionately. 
Both the U. S. area and Wisconsin have a 
slightly smaller percentage at risk than 
Florida and yet their rates are higher. 
The industrial factor is negligible in both 
Florida and Wisconsin so the rates for 
neither state would be affected adversely 
as rates for industrial states tend to be. 
Thus perhaps this difference in the rates 
can be attributed to Florida’s milder and 
more equable climate. It is well known 
that tuberculosis patients are generally 
treated in open-air sanitariums; perhaps 
then, the more out-of-door living in 
Florida accounts for the difference in the 
rates. 

The decidedly upward trend in heart 
diseases has been due partly to more ac- 
curate diagnosis and certification of causes 
of death and also to a reduction of deaths 
from other diseases. Further, the increase 
in the tempo of life has greatly increased 
mortality from heart diseases. The up- 
ward trends per 100,000 population per 
year are as follows: Southeast 5.96; U. S. 
area 7.40; Florida 7.51; and Wisconsin 
9.91. From 1921 to 1930, Florida’s rate 
increased from 119.1 to 187.0 while the 
U. S. area's increased from 139.8 to 210.0 
in 1929. 

' The rates for the U. S. area are the 
highest followed by those for Wisconsin, 
with differences ranging from five to 
twenty-two points. The Southeast’s rates 
are very low, ranging from 26 to 48 points 


lower than Florida’s, attributable pri- 
marily to the large difference in age com- 
position. Of the deaths from heart dis- 
eases for whites, 79.17 per cent occur 
above the age of 55. From 55 years up, 
percentages of total population are: 
Southeast 10.41, Florida 13.03, U. S. reg- 
istration states 12.95, and Wisconsin 13.85. 
Doubtless part of Florida’s comparatively 
low rate from heart disease may be due 
to the climate, in that Professor Plesch, 
an eminent clinician in the University of 
Berlin, has shown that persons suffering 
from heart diseases may be cured by fresh 
air, sunshine, rest, proper diet, and right 
living habits. 

Undoubtedly most of the higher rates 
from puerperal causes for Florida and the 
Southeast are due to poverty and igno- 
rance on the part of the poorer rural 
classes, rather than from climate, as are 
the higher rates for septicemia. 

The deaths of non-residents greatly 
affect and increase the mortality rates of 
Certain cities and states. Areas most af- 
fected are those in which there are resorts, 
army posts, sanitariums, and so forth. 
The rates for St. Petersburg vary the most 
of any Florida city, ranging from 2.7 to 
11.7 higher when non-resident deaths are 
included. St. Petersburg has become a 
noted tourist center which appeals to old 
people. Similarly, Miami has become 
a great tourist center, but it appeals to a 
younger class of people so its rates have 
not been affected so much. 

Urban death rates are usually higher 
than rural rates. Wisconsin's rural rates 
are lower than the other areas, due pri- 
marily to the young agecontent. The per- 
centage of total rural population below 
20 years of age is 45.96 for Wisconsin as 
compared with 44.50 for Florida. Sim- 
ilarly, Wisconsin’s percentage of urban 
population below 20 years is higher than 
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Florida, the percentages being 34.92 and 
34.05; this partially accounting for her 
usually lower urban rate. 

Of the seventeen diseases and causes of 
death analyzed, nine are against Florida 
when compared with the UV. S. area and 
Wisconsin. These diseases and causes of 
death are typhoid, malaria, puerperal 
causes, suicide, homicide, auto accidents, 
pellagra, old age, and septicemia (blood 
infections). It can reasonably be said 
that puerperal causes, pellagra, and auto 
accidents are not because of the climate. 
We have seen that auto accidents have 
been much greater in Florida because of 
the large number of non-resident motor- 
ists. Likewise, we have seen that pel- 
lagra is caused by an unbalanced diet and 
would be as prevalent in any area were 
the diet the same. Further, we have seen 
that Florida's much higher rates from 
puerperal causes are no doubt largely due 
to poverty and ignorance. Thus, were a 
reduction in highway traffic law viola- 
tions to be made, poverty relieved, and 
the poorer classes educated in Florida, 
the rates from these three causes would 
probably fall to a level of those of the 
other areas. 

As contrasted with the causes of death 
against Florida, we find that six are de- 
cidedly in favor of Florida. These are 
measles, whooping cough, tuberculosis, 
cancer, heart diseases, and pneumonia. 
It might be said that these six would more 
than offset those against Florida in that 
the largest number of deaths ordinarily 
occur from these last four diseases. For 
diphtheria and influenza Florida's rates 
are about the same as those for the U. S. 
area. 

Thus, if auto accidents, pellagra, and 
puerperal causes, which clearly are not 


attributable to the climate, were ex- 
cluded, we would find only one cause 
which takes a much greater toll of death 
in Florida. This is malaria, and it can 
be, and is being greatly reduced. The 
Civil Works and Florida Emergency Re- 
lief programs have done a great deal to- 
ward eliminating the causes of malaria by 
draining the swamps and pools which 
are the breeding places of mosquitoes, 
including the Anopheles, carrier of 
malaria. 

As to the future of the death rate, it is 
difficult to predict. We cannot very ac- 
curately base a future trend on the trends 
which we have computed for the short 
period of ten years, although much might 
be said for it since very notable discover- 
ies in science and medicine have been 
achieved within this time. On the other 
hand, one large epidemic for two or three 
years might completely change the trend. 

It is quite obvious that the death rate 
can be reduced only to a certain point 
inasmuch as death is certain. Also with- 
out immigration the death rates must rise 
because no influx of young populations is 
taking place to keep a large percentage of 
the population at young ages at which 
fewer mortality risks are prevalent. 

The progress made in medical science in 
increasing the expectation of life has 
merely been checking the death rate, 
which it seems very logical to believe 
will rise, as Henry Pratt Fairchild says, 
in that death is certain and in that our 
birth rate has been on a sharp decline for 
some time. Even though the death rate 
for the past few years has been false and 
it must inevitably rise, at least it has been 
gratifying to know that the expectation 
of life has increased during the past few 
years. 
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BLACK BELT ARISTOCRATS 


Tue Otp Sout Lives ON IN ALABAMA’S Biack BELT 


RENWICK C. KENNEDY 


Camden, Alabama 


tive or a resident of the Black Belt. 

The phrase carries no suggestion of 
disrepute. On the contrary it is one of 
dignity and prestige. The mere fact that 
one is from the Black Belt gives him some 
degree of respectability, for Southerners 
are loyal to their traditions, and to be 
from the Black Belt of Alabama means 
that one is from the section of the State 
that is still the Old South. 

Ifastraight line is drawn from Columbus, 
Georgia, through Montgomery and Selma 
to Meridian, Mississippi, it will pass 
through the heart of Alabama's Black Belt. 
Properly, the line should curve a little to the 
north near its western extremity. For 25 
miles on each side of this line one is in the 
Belt. The Black Belt is thus a tier of coun- 
ties stretching across the southern half of 
the state. On the south it slopes off to the 
sand hills of the coastal plain, and on the 
north it is absorbed by the rising foothills 
of mountainous North Alabama. The 
counties composing the Belt are Macon, 
Montgomery, Lowndes, Autauga, Dallas, 
Wilcox, Perry, Hale, Green, Sumter, 
Marengo, and Pickens. 

The origin of the term ‘‘Black Belt’’ as 
applied to this territory is uncertain. 
Usually it is attributed to one or the 


[: ALABAMA one is proud to be a na- 


other of two circumstances. One school 
of Black Belt thought derives the adjec- 
tive from the color of the soil. It is quite 
true that in many portions of the Bele, 
particularly in the ‘‘canebrake,’’ or west- 
ern counties, the soil is as black as the 
Mississippi Delta. There is no more 
formidable mud in the world than the 
black mud of Dallas, Perry, and Marengo 
counties. But other sections of the Belt 
and even some sections of these counties 
present entirely different soils, usually 
sandy loam or grey limestone. 

Others account for the adjective by 
reference to the census figures. In the 
Black Belt the population is largely Ne- 
gto. In some Black Belt counties less 
than 20 per cent of the people are white. 
Wilcox county may be taken as a typical, 
not an extreme, example. In Wilcox, by 
1930 census figures, there are 19,000 
Negroes and 5,000 whites. 

Whether the Belt is called Black from the 
color of its soil or the color of the mass of 
its people has never been determined. One 
is at liberty to take the explanation to 
which he is constitutionally predisposed, 
and usually does. Most Black Belt whites 
attribute it to the soil. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Selma in recent years 
made an effort to change the ancient 
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label to Clover Belt, and issued much 
propaganda to that end. There were no 
audible results, and the only visible result 
was an anomalous clover leaf on the uni- 
forms of Selma’s Southeastern League base 
ball team, christened the Cloverleafs, 
but called, simply, the Leafs. In fact the 
Belt is not remarkable for its clover. 

But, whatever the origin of ‘Black 
Belt,’’ the name has lost its original signif- 
ficance and now represents neither the soil 
nor the large Negro population. Rather 
it represents a civilization. It stands for 
an economy, a culture, and a philosophy of 
life. To an Alabamian Black Belt means 
a traditional way of life first and a strip 
of territory second. For this reason no 
exact geographical boundary can be as- 
cribed to the Belt. One finds Black Belt 
communities outside of the Black Belt 
proper, and there are communities in every 
Black Belt county that are not Black Belt 
communities. Whether a community is 
or is not a Black Belt community depends 


upon whether it does or does not live by 
Black Belt traditions, whether it be within 


the geography of the Belt or not. Still, 
go per cent of Black Belt civilization is 
within that 50 mile Belt that stretches 
from Columbus, Georgia, on the eastern 
state line towards Meridian on the west. 

It was in this territory that the state 
attained its highest development prior 
to the War between the States. Two 
great rivers, the Alabama and the Tombig- 
bee, flow across it, the Alabama traversing 
the Belt from East to West for 75 miles 
before turning south. Before the days of 
railroads these rivers were the highways 
of communication, commerce, and travel. 
The early settlers found the Belt easy of 
access, and its rich cane lands ideal for 
farm homesteads. To the north the hilly 
country was more difficult, and to the 
south the soil was less fertile. The black 
sweeping prairies and the gentle hills of 


the Belt drew settlers up the rivers from 
Mobile and overland from Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and Virginia. 

In 1819 Alabama was-admitted to the 
Union. Shortly afterward its capital was 
established at Cahaba, a town at the con- 
fluence of the Cahaba and Alabama rivers, 
in the heart of the Black Belt. But Cahaba 
was a doomed town. Its site was below 
flood stage of the rivers. 
once it was rebuilt and again the rivers 
destroyed it. Today there are a few brick 
columns, a few decaying old houses, and 
an interesting old cemetery at Cahaba, but 
the capital of the state is still in the Black 
Belt, at Montgomery, and in the stead of 
Cahaba the fine old town of Selma a few 
miles up the river on high ground. 

Following admission to statehood the 
influx of settlers swelled in volume. 
Planters came from the older cotton states 
bringing their slaves with them. The 
Black Belt became a cotton paradise. 
While other sections of the state remained 
wilderness it produced a civilization, and 
that of a particular type. Gradually the 
yeoman class was pushed out into the 
northern hills and the southern plain, 
while the Black Belt, or Cotton Belt, be- 
came a section of great plantations manned 
by slave labor. By 1860 it represented 
the civilization of the Old South at its 
height. This is literally true even though 
the state was but 41 years of age, for its 
established citizenry in the Belt had been 
transplanted from the older cotton states, 
had taken root and flourished. With its 
fine plantation homes, its slave quarters, 
its white cotton fields, its established 


Washed away 


families, its newly rich cotton-snobs, its 
leisurely way of life, its manners, customs, 
and ideas, it was as characteristically 
southern as South Carolina. 

Then came the war. Montgomery was 
the first capital of the Confederacy. 
Jeffererson Davis was inaugurated, and a 
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gold star in the floor of the gallery of the 
Capitol marks the spot where he stood on 
that occasion. Selma ranked second to 
Richmond in the manufacture of munitions. 
Black Belt men and boys died in every 
army of the Confederacy. The Belt be- 
came a Confederate granary during the 
war. Bedford Forrest fought his last 
engagement at Selma, and surrendered in 
the Black Belt. Wilson's cavalry ravaged 
parts of the Belt in 1865, burning Selma. 
The end of the war left the section deci- 
mated and prostrated, and with a horde 
of newly freed Negroes on its hands. The 
trying days of Reconstruction followed, 
and after Reconstruction the long process 
of rehabilitation, a process that still con- 
tinues. 

Yet, today, despite war and reconstruc- 
tion and a more insidious enemy, the 
American virus of standardization, the 
Black Belt is still the Black Belt. Its 
towns and villages are in many respects 
typical main streets. Its people dance, 
play bridge, attend the movies, patronize 
the bootlegger, read the same magazines, 
and eat the same breakfast foods as do the 
people of Maine or Kansas. But beneath 
the externals, for better or for worse, there 
is a difference. Indeed, one does not have 
to leave the state to see the difference. 
Spend a day in smoky, busy, bustling 
Birmingham, where the industrial revolu- 
tion has achieved its most rapid southern 
conquest, then drive 100 miles south and 
spend a day in Selma. The contrast is 
startling, and it is not merely the contrast 
between a large city and a small one. It 
is a contrast between a modern American 
city and acity of theOldSouth. Birming- 
ham, a city of skyscrapers, noise, and 
vigorous activity, barely 60 years old, has 
scores of counterparts in the nation. But 
there is only one Selma. Resting on a 
high bluff above the Alabama river it is as 
characteristic of the Black Belt as is 


Birmingham of modern industrial America. 
Selma has broad streets and fine old homes 
and magnificent oaks along its sidewalks, 
and a tree-covered, flower-adorned cemetery 
thatruns back intohistory. It has culture 
and charm and distinction. And it has 
leisure. No one is in a hurry in Selma, or 
elsewhere in the Black Belt. Watch the 
people as they walk along the streets. 
Apparently everyone is idling along with 
plenty of time and nothing in particular 
to do. But do not be deceived, for you 
are in the Black Belt, and those slowly 
moving pedestrians are as seriously, and 
probably as successfully, engaged in 
making a living as the briskly moving 
people on the streets of any northern town 
of similar size. The explanation is that 
in the Black Belt one expends a minimum 
of effort. 

Another characteristic of the Belt as 
opposed to other sections of the state is the 
persistence of the old fashioned plantation. 
The plantation system, it is true, is used 
in all sections of the state, and over the 
entire South. But in Alabama outside 
of the Belt there are thousands of small 
farms owned and worked by white men. 
In the Belt the small farm is rare, and it is 
rarer still that the owner himself culti- 
vates his land. The average Black Belt 
plantation ranges from 150 to 1,000 acres, 
while plantations of 2,000 to 5,000 acres 
are frequent. Most counties in the Belt 
have a few men with 10,000 acres, and 
here and there is an individual or a family 
with a little kingdom that includes 
20,000 acres or more. 

These holdings, small and large, or such 
part of them as is in cultivation, are worked 
by tenant labor, and in the Belt that 
means Negro labor. There are some white 
tenants, but they are very few, and land- 
lords do not want them. Negroes are 
easier to handle and give less trouble. 

Cotton, of course, is the principal crop. 
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In good years when yield and price are 
right the plantations are happy. The 
landlord buys a new Buick and the tenant 
a second-hand Ford and both enjoy their 
prosperity. In poor years the landlord 
makes his old car do and worries about his 
unpaid note at the bank while the tenant 
rides a mule and often goes hungry. 

In recent years the cattle and dairy in- 
dustries have been introduced into the 
Black Belt and have provided some relief 
for the one-money-crop system. Corn, 
Irish and sweet potatoes, peas, peanuts, 
sugar cane, garden vegetables, hogs and 
poultry are raised, too, but the Belt has 
adequate markets only for cotton and 
cattle. 

The Black Belt is an agrarian section. 
It is almost without manufacturing in- 
dustries. It only has two small cities, 
Montgomery and Selma, and these are in 
no sense industrial towns. Being agrarian 
the Belt has suffered the misfortunes of the 
farming industry in recent years. Today 
it is burdened with debt, its economic 
underpinning, the production of cotton is 
insecure, and its future is uncertain. The 
plantation system is no longer profitable. 
It seems likely that economic forces will 
destroy the present economy of the Belt, 
and in time introduce in its stead either the 
small independent farmer with 4o acres 
and a mule, or the corporation with even 
larger domains than the present plan- 
tations, to be worked with machinery and 
managed with efficiency. 

When that day comes one of the last 
strongholds of the Old South will have 
passed. There are only a few of them 
left now—the low country of South 
Carolina, the Mississippi Delta, parts of 
southern Louisiana, and a few isolated 
counties in Georgia. In each of these 
there are regional traits but each is a fairly 
trustworthy survival of the ante-bellum 
South in twentieth century America. Of 


them all, it seems to the writer, the Ala- 
bama Black Belt is least known, and most 
deserving of study and appreciation. New 
Orleans and Charleston do not preserve 
their past in their present more faithfully 
than does the Black Belt. Its history is 
largely unwritten but the materials for it 
are abundant. Perhaps the reason for its 
neglect is that the sturdy Scotch-Irish and 
English agrarians who settled it did not 
live as turbulent and glamorous lives, 
or create as exciting history as the Latins 
who settled New Orleans and Charleston. 
Nonetheless the Black Belt’s history is not 
uninteresting. It is not without its in- 
triguing characters and purple passages. 
Too, nowhere in the South did the cotton 
and slavery system reach a fuller de- 
velopment, and at the present time, with 
the exception of actual slavery, the old 
system is still there—great cotton planta- 
tions owned by resident landlords and 
worked by Negro labor. 

It is hot in South Alabama. 
mate is subtropical. The winters 
mild and brief, the summers long, intense, 
and humid. Southern summers account 
for southern lassitude. One cannot be 
energetic in the Black Belt. The climate 
makes leisure a necessity. Therefore the 
people of the Belt take their leisure, and 
out of it have evolved the charming 
philosophy that one should live with a 
minimum of effort and a maximum of en- 
joyment. The Black Belt does not be- 
lieve in the gospel of work and has no 
regard for the idea of work for work's 
sake. It agrees with the Biblical idea 
that the necessity to work is a curse sent 
upon the human race. So the people of 
the Black Belt reason, and so reasoning 
they try to make life an art instead of a 
bread and meat existence. 

The typical Black Belt gentleman or 
lady is a person of breeding. He has good 
manners, good taste, and usually a college 
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education. He has a tradition behind him 
and the culture of the Old South around 
him. He has poise and self-confidence and 
is at ease in any group. He can take his 
whiskey gracefully and is expected to 
take more than other men. He has his 
loyalties and prejudices and lives by them. 
He is a fine friend. Though the theme 
of southern hospitality is well worn, he is, 
nonetheless, delightful in his courtesy 
and charming in his hospitality. He is 
formally religious and usually Protestant. 
He likes his religion to be dignified, and 
the saw-dust-trail type of evangelist finds 
hard going in the Belt. He is not an 
intellectual and not a liberal, but is an in- 
telligent, well-informed conservative. In 
all matters he is a gentleman according to 
his code. Finally he is a devout Demo- 
crat. 

So complete is his devotion to the Demo- 
cratic Party that it has made him a habit- 
ual politician. The Black Belt citizen 
knows and loves his politics. His alle- 
giance to the Democratic Party, of course, 
takes its origin in memories of the War 
between the States and of Reconstruction, 
memories that have been faithfully handed 
down to the present generation. To him 
the Democratic party chiefly means two 
things. It is the party of his fathers, and 
it is the White Man's party in a section 
where the White Man is a minority of the 
population. Voters in other sections of 
the State may occasionally wander away 
from the straight and narrow path of 
Democracy, but the Belt remains true. 

In the Belt the Democratic primary is 
the real election. The general election 
merely confirms the primary results. Only 
in national and state elections does the 
voter find Republican and Socialist and 
other names upon his ballot. In district, 
county, and local contests there are no 
contestants but Democrats and the win- 
ners are chosen in the primary. 


The Belt has always been politically 
powerful in the State. Today most of its 
counties, some of them with a total quali- 
fied vote of less than 2,000, have one sena- 
tor and two representatives in the State 
Legislature, while in other sections of the 
state two or more counties are grouped to 
form a district with the same representa- 
tion. Despite efforts to modify this legis- 
lative strength, the counties of the Belt 
have maintained it. As recently as the 
legislative session of 1931 their politicians 
succeeded in defeating a redistricting bill 
that would have reduced their representa- 
tion. Sooner or later the bourgeois coun- 
ties will succeed, but only after a bitter 
struggle with the most astute politicians 
of the State. Black Belt political leaders 
are always astute. Politics comes easily 
and naturally to them. Their section has 
always produced able leaders and has 
placed more men in national and state 
offices than has been its share. The 
present Governor of the State, the Honor- 
able Benjamin Meek Miller, is a native 
of the Black Belt county of Wilcox, where 
he, in traditional style, owns 10,000 
acres of land. But in recent years the 
northern part of the state, which is the 
industrial section and which includes the 
Birmingham district, has been stealing 
the Belt’s political thunder. 

Perhaps the finest manifestation of 
Black Belt civilization is to be found in 
its small towns. Camden, Demopolis, 
Greensboro, Marion, and Uniontown, all 
under 3,000 population, are typically 
southern and typically Black Belt. They 
are old, quaint, and dignified. Each, of 
course, bears some evidence of moderni- 
zation, but each has more in common with 
the old order than with the new. In each 
of them one finds a few magnificent old 
homes, and a number of others that, while 
not in the grand manner, are nonetheless 
quite interesting and quite delightful. 
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Pitt’s Folly at Uniontown and Gainswood 
near Demopolis are palaces of ante-bellum 
days, but scattered through the Belt there 
are hundreds of fine old homes with full 
length halls, perhaps cut by full length 
cross halls, spacious rooms, lofty ceilings, 
carved wood work and old furniture to 
delight the heart of any connoisseur. 
Occasionally one finds an old library not 
yet rifled of its rare items. Streets are irreg- 
ular and unmarked, and are most likely to 
be unpaved, but they are lined with great 
trees. The business section is as a rule 
disreputable and ancient. Churches are 
usually wooden frame structures of chaste 
and simple lines. Houses may or may 
not be painted, but lawns are well kept, 
and everywhere there are flower gardens. 
These towns offer little suggestion of how 
their people make a living but impress one 
with the thought that they know how to 
live gracefully. 

More interesting still are the people 


themselves. With their customs, their 
manners, their courtesy, their loyalties, 
their religion, their politics, and their 
pleasures, they do not belong to twentieth 
century America. They are the Ante- 
bellum South with automobiles, bath 
tubs, electric lights, and tenant labor 
instead of slaves. Selma, Mobile, and 
Montgomery are their cities, not Bir- 
mingham. That is significant, and it is 
not merely an accident of geography. 

The Black Belt is an anachronism. To 
a crude mind it is a puzzling absurdity. 
To one with a sensitive conscience it is a 
social injustice. To the up-and-coming, 
go-getting, pushing type of American with 
his gospel of progress it is a decadence. 
But the Black Belt knows how to make an 
art of life and is splendidly indifferent to 
the opinion of outsiders. When it passes, 
in the opinion of the writer, one of the 
most civilized sections of the country will 
have passed. 


SOME COSTS OF ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS 


HARRIET L. HERRING 


University of North Carolina 


N 1933 North Carolina entered upon a 
striking experiment in public school 


support and administration. The 
Legislature enacted laws providing for 
state support of a uniform eight-months 
school term for every child in the state 
and set up the machinery for the uniform 
administration of the new system. It 
relieved real property of taxes for schools, 
but passed an enabling act, making it 
possible for local units—towns, cities, and 
counties—to vote taxes to lengthen the 
term, increase salaries, or broaden the 
curriculum. This voting of a local sup- 
plement, however, was possible only if the 
financial condition of the unit was good. 
Many counties and towns in North 


Carolina were in default and so could not 
qualify to bring the matter to a vote of 
the people. In practically all communi- 
ties the sentiment for lowering taxes, espe- 
cially those on real property upon which 
these supplements would have fallen, was 
so strong that the subject was barely dis- 
cussed. In two counties and fourteen 
towns and cities it went so far as to be 
voted on. In seven, Durham, Rocky 
Mount, Chapel Hill, Lenoir, Roanoke 
Rapids, Southern Pines, and North 
Wilkesboro, the election was carried. All 
others had the state uniform system of 
term, salaries, and curriculum. 

Such a bold experiment has naturally 
raised many questions. The problems to 
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which it gives rise are of statewide im- 
portance and need to be given statewide 
consideration. There is an even wider 
interest. A departure so striking is under 
observation by other states. The North 
Carolina system was the subject of much 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association at Co- 
lumbus last spring. It frequently figures 
in the press of other states. How does the 
system affect the students, the teachers, 
the curriculum, the local school adminis- 
tration, the efficiency of the schools, the 
sense of community responsibility, and 
how will it presently affect the institutions 
of higher learning to which these students 
will come? 

One of the most pressing problems has 
been the effect on the teachers. It was 
quickly recognized that salaries would be 
so sharply reduced as to affect the whole 
teaching profession of the state. Given a 
rough estimate of the revenue producing 
power of the accompanying tax law and 
an equally rough estimate of the number 
of teachers necessary under the new rules 
of school organization and teacher load, 
the Schoo] Commission set up a salary 
scale based on type of certificate held and 
length of experience. Starting at $400 
for eight months, or $50 a month, for the 
lowest grade certificate and no experience, 
the gradations proceeded by increments 
of $20 to a maximum of $720, or $90 a 
month for classroom teachers. Principals 
and superintendents received further incre- 
ments based on training, experience, and 
primarily on the number of teachers super- 
vised. The resulting salaries, uniform for 
the entire state with the exception of the 
above mentioned communities, were so 
much lower than those to which most of 
the teachers were accustomed that the 
announcement was received with some- 
thing like dismay. The school year 1933- 
34 saw them struggling to adjust to the 
new scale. 


Their predicament as a group and their 
tragic circumstances in individual cases 
have been the subject of continuous dis- 
cussion and have attracted the attention 
of the press and of political leaders. On 
the one hand it has been frequently and 
vigorously pointed out that the teachers of 
North Carolina were at least getting their 
stipulated salaries; that their checks came 
promptly and were convertable into cash 
at face value; that smal] though they were, 
checks for $90 or even $50 a month would 
look good to many people in the state 
whose money income had been totally 
cut off by the depression; that in the exist- 
ing financial situation of the state and its 
minor divisions the school bill was as 
big as the people could afford; that the 
public could not and would not stand for 
higher taxes. On the other hand it was 
argued that the teachers were receiving 
hardly a living wage in even the narrowest 
sense of the term; that these were em- 
ployed people and their incomes should 
not be compared with those of unem- 
ployed; that they were public servants 
working at an essential service. The 
salary scale was announced in the summer 
of 1933 when the early NRA codes were 
being set up and it was frequently re- 
marked in the press and in public addresses 
that the teachers, trained at considerable 
expense to themselves and the state, sup- 
posedly skilled and most of them ex- 
perienced, would be working for less than 
the wage guaranteed to unskilled factory 
workers. As the year progressed the 
resignation of conspicuous and able teach- 
ers to go into better paying lines of work 
or to teach in states paying better salaries 
reminded the public with monotonous 
frequency of the inadequacy of the salaries 
and something of what was happening to 
the teaching force of the state. 

The loss of a relatively few able teach- 
ers, important though it is, is only one 
side of the coin. The other is the situa- 
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tion of the great body of the state's 
teaching profession who continue to work. 
The effects on them are numerous and 
difficult to measure. One of the most 
obvious and easily measurable, out of 
which grow problems of morale and 
nervous strain, is the relation of salary 
to cost of living. 

In order to supply a limited but ex- 
tremely concrete bit of evidence regarding 
the adequacy or inadequacy of salaries 
under the new system, a study of this 
relationship was undertaken during the 
spring of this year in the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina with the co- 
operation of Miss Sallie B. Marks of the 
Department of Education. Teachers in 
18 widely scattered cities, towns, and 
counties were asked to report where they 
taught and their annual salaries for 1929- 
30 and for 1933-34, what they paid for 
room and board in each of the two years, 
and whether living quarters and food were 
better than, as good as, or poorer in the 
latter year than inthe former. The result 
is not in a strict sense of the word a cost 
of living study because it covers only the 
two items. It was limited to these be- 
cause all had to pay for these two, and 
all knew what they had paid, an impor- 
tant point for the present year and more 
so for comparison with five years back. 
What they paid was controlled largely by 
community prices and standards of living 
whereas expenditures for clothing and 
miscellaneous items, even if accurately 
known, are more affected by subjective 
standards of taste. What the study lacks 
in breadth, therefore, it makes up in ex- 
actness. The year 1929-30 was chosen for 
comparison because it was the last year 
before readjustments due to the depression 
had affected salaries and prices. It was 


believed that, coming at the end of a 
period of gradual upward trend of salaries, 
local rates for room and board had be- 


come adjusted to the local salaries for 
teachers. 

This hypothesis was proved to be cor- 
rect. Many studies of actual expenditures 
of medium and low-salaried persons, 
(chiefly teachers and women) have shown 
it to be customary for them to pay a third 
of their income for food and shelter.! 
Of the 511 white teachers reporting both 
salary and cost of these two items for 1929- 
30 the arithmetic average was 33.2 per 
cent. For each of the eight towns and 
cities and the ten counties the median 
expenditure, a better index in this case 
than the arithmetic average, fell close 
around that figure and ranged from 30 
per cent in the lowest to 4o per cent in the 
highest. 

Table I summarizes the changes in 
salary and in cost of room and board for 
the two years under consideration. 

The average decrease in salary was 
roughly double the average decrease that 
teachers were able to make in two primary 
items of living costs. It will be observed 
that a few teachers had increases in salary. 
These were chiefly persons who had been 
classroom teachers in 1929-30 and had 
become principals in 1933-34. This 


1 Elsie D. Harper, From Pay Day to Pay Day, a study 
conducted during 1931-1932 by the Laboratory Divi- 
sion, National Board, Y. W. C. A.; Sadie Saffian, 
‘‘The Income and Expenditures of Forty-Two Un- 
married Social Workers,'’ Journal of Home Economics 
XXV, 563-566, No. 7 (August-September, 1933); Es- 
timating Changes in Teachers’ Cost of Living, Circular 
No. 1, 1933, Educational Research Service, N. E. A.; 
W. C. Eells, Salary and Cost Study of Fresno Schools, 
(1932); Women's Wages Compared with Living Costs and 
General Community Standards, 1914-1932, Reed College 
Bulletin, XII, No. 1 (January, 1933); Adequacy of Sal- 
aries Paid to Oakland School Teachers, California De- 
partment of Education, Bulletin No. 11 (1932); 
Women Workers in the Third Year of the Depression, Bulle- 
tin of the Woman's Bureau No. 103; ‘Cost of Living 
of Wage-Earning Women in Richmond,’ Month/y 
Labor Review, XXXV, 972-986 (October, 1933); B. 
R. Andrews, ‘“The Economic Status of Scientific Men 
and Women: Budget Needs of College Teachers,” 
Science, N.S., LXX, 19-25 (July 12, 1929). 
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TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN SALARY AND IN COST OF 
Room anpd Boarp (1933-34 CompaRED WITH 
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*The totals are different because the individual 
returns were sometimes incomplete. Some living 
at home one year or the other did not state clearly 
what they paid in lieu of room and board, or the 
figures they gave were out of line with reports of 
boarding teachers in the same community. In a few 
cases they were paying a purely nominal sum; in 
many others they were paying so much more than 
the two items were costing boarding teachers that 
it was clear they were paying rent or other expenses 
for the entire family. In editing the returns before 
tabulation such reports were counted only for the 
year for which both salary and room and board were 
complete and clear. It would have been much more 
satisfactory if only returns complete and comparable 
for both years could have been used, but this would 
have materially lessened the total number of cases. 
While this incompleteness precluded comparison in 
every individual teacher's case, it did not affect the 
figures comparing the two years for the group as a 
whole, except that one year had more examples. 
It did not, of course, affect in any way figures relating 
to the percentage of salary spent for room and board 
in a given year, as shown in Table Il. 


study, concerned chiefly with economic 
rather than professional status, did not 
attempt to go into the complicated matter 
of the kind of certificate or job held. 
Most individuals, however, who had in- 
creases explained this phenomenon in an 
appended remark. Incidentally, most of 
these increases were very small, ranging 
chiefly between two and ten per cent, with 
only one as much as 20 per cent. 

It is perhaps surprising that there were 
any increases in cost of room and board. 
These occurred chiefly in the case of 
teachers who in 1929-30 were located in 
rural schools, but who in the meantime 
had secured positions in towns or Cities 
where the cost of living, even though 
reduced from the local rates for 1929-30, 
were still higher than the teacher had 
paid in his or her former community. 
On the other hand, most of those who 
were paying the same, 17.5 per cent of the 
entire number reporting, were teaching in 
the same place and some of them remarked 
that they had the same room. Rates of 
room and board in the neighborhoods in 
which teachers lived tend to become 
crystallized to a remarkable degree.’ 

Given a larger decrease in salary than 
had been made in room and board, it 
naturally follows that a much larger 
proportion of the total salary is being 
spent for these two items. Table II shows 
this change. 

In 1929-30 the adjustment of cost of 
room and board to salaries was about what 
is normal for persons of similar salary. 
North Carolina teachers were paying a 
third of their salary for food and shelter, 
the average for 511 reporting being 33.2 
per cent. Only 31.1 per cent paid more 


2 In the study of Fresno schools, teachers boarding 
at established rates for two or more years were asked 
to report the actual amounts paid. Of the 15 report- 
ing for varying number of years between 1927 and 
1932 only two had had any reduction. Eells, op. cét., 
p. 62. 
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than 4o per cent for these two items. In 
1933-34 the situation was almost reversed: 
only 28.1 per cent were getting these items 
for less than 4o per cent, and 12.7 per cent 
were paying 60 per cent of their salary for 
them. The average was 45 per cent. 
The significance of this disproportion is 
more fully appreciated when we remember 
that, the country over, food and rent 
decreased during this period more than 


TABLE II 


Per Cent or ANNUAL Sacary Spent ror ANNUAL 
Room anv Boarp* 
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*In calculating annual room and board the 
monthly rate reported was multiplied by 12 on the 
assumption that not only does a teacher have to live 
for the other four months of the year but is entitled 
to the same scale of living. 


any other item of living.* If the teachers 
had relatively so small a reduction in these 
expenses, the chances are they did not 
get as much in the others. Moreover, 
studies of budgets shows that the mis- 
cellaneous group, which includes news- 


3 As between June 1929 and June 1933 cost of liv- 
ing decreased 24.6 per cent; food declined 37.5 per 
cent; clothing, 25.7 per cent; rents, 29.2 per cent; fuel 
and light 15.3 per cent; house-furnishing goods, 25.6 
per cent; and miscellaneous items, 6.2 per cent. 
“Changes in Cost of Living in the United States June, 
1933, Monthly Labor Review, XX XVII, 455, August, 


1933. 


papers, physician and dentist fees, medi- 
cine, hospital fees, spectacles, barber 
service, toilet articles and preparations, 
telephone service, etc., bulk larger in 
teachers’ expenditures than in those of 
other wage earners. In addition there is 
professional advancement—books, news- 
papers, travel—which have declined little, 
and study in college and university which 
has increased. 

The North Carolina teachers are not 
only paying a disproportionate part of 
their salaries for these two elemental fac- 
tors in living costs, but are paying it out 
of salaries so small that very little is left 
for the other items. The average salary 
of 721 teachers reporting on 1929-30 
was $1143. Average room and board cost 
annually $380, leaving $763 for clothing 
and miscellaneous. In 1933-34, for 841 
reporting, the average salary was $692 and 
the average cost of room and board was 
$310, leaving $382. Many of the mis- 
cellaneous items which have not gone 
down in price and which must be 
omitted from budgets like these, are, 
from the point of view of the State and 
society, quite as necessary for the main- 
tenance of a vital, up-to-date, self-respect- 
ing teaching force as food and shelter. 

The question which suggests itself at 
this point is that North Carolina teachers 
are trying to maintain on their sharply 
reduced salaries the same standard of 
living as in 1929. To a certain extent 
this is true. Of 615 reporting.on quality 
of room and board, 61.4 per cent checked 
the former, and 58 per cent the latter as 
good in 1933-34 as in 1929-30. Everyone 
resists a lowering of his standard of living. 
Teachers, because of the training that made 
them teachers, because of their position in 
the community, and because of what the 
community expects of them, wish to live 
in ‘‘good neighborhoods.’ During this 
first year on the reduced salary scale many 
teachers apparently tried to make adjust- 
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ments other than by changing their whole 
order of living. Many remarked that they 
had bought no clothes, that they had not 
had necessary dentist, oculist, or physi- 
cian’s care. Some did without breakfast, 
others took on household tasks to reduce 
cost of living. Groups ranging in size 
from two to seven rented houses or 
apartments, pooled resources, and shared 
the work. Even so 30.3 per cent re- 
ported poorer living quarters and 36.4 per 
cent poorer board than in 1929-30. 

Strangely enough there was little direct 
relation between the percentage of reduc- 
tion a teacher made in her payments for 
room and board and their quality as com- 
pared with 1929-30. For example, of the 
35 who were paying more than in 1929-30 
only five said they were getting better 
living quarters and one better board, while 
nine were getting poorer living quarters 
and seven poorer board. On the other 
hand, there were 24 who reported reduc- 
tions in room and board amounting to 4o 
per cent or over. Of these 13 reported 
living quarters as good or better, and 11, 
board as good or better. A study of the 
individual teacher's reports reveals strange 
extremes of this kind. One wonders if 
teachers, landlords, and boarding house 
keepers were not all badly confused by the 
sudden change in salaries and the threat of 
higher prices as the NRA started func- 
tioning in the fall of 1933. 

So far our consideration of the plight of 
the teachers in North Carolina has been 
in terms of the whole group. There is 
another important phase of the subject, 
namely, the operation of the uniform 
scale. A teacher with a given sort of 
certificate and number of years experience 
receives the same pay whether she 
teaches in a rural school where she 
can secure room and board at a convenient 
farmhouse for $15, or in a city where 
they cost her $40. In the system of local 


support and administration, the author- 


ities could, with the financial backing 
of greater taxable wealth, set a salary 
scale commensurate with local cost of 
living. That this was done is abun- 
dantly shown by the fact, already referred 
to, that in 1929-30 the proportion of 
salary spent for room and board varied so 
little above and below the norm of 33 per 
cent, although the eight towns and cities, 
and the ten counties represented in the 
study range from a strictly rural mountain 
county to one of the highest priced towns 
in the state. The three cities which are 
commonly considered to have the highest 
living cost of the eight represented in the 
study were paying the highest salaries in 
1929-30, averages of teachers reporting 
have been $1,553, $1,426, and $1,374 re- 
spectively. 

Under a uniform scale there is no possi- 
bility of this unless the people vote a 
supplement, which they seem little in- 
clined to do. As a result we have repre- 
sented in the study two cities where the 
average cost of room and board in 1933-34 
was $35.10 and $35.75 respectively. There 
was one county where the average of those 
reporting was $19.20. The highest aver- 
age of any county from which reports were 
received was $23.40. There was a dif- 
ference between those cities and most 
counties of roughly $14.00a month. The 
difference in the average salary of county 
and that of city was roughly $28.00 a year. 

Community demand for good schools 
and ability to pay better salaries meant that 
under local support and administration 
many of these towns and cities set their 
standards considerably higher than coun- 
ties which had less taxable wealth, less 
desire for good schools, and were partly 
dependent upon the State Equalizing Fund. 
They have built up stable forces of ex- 
perienced, well-trained teachers. It is 
these, by and large the better teachers of 
the State, who are suffering most. 

That their morale is probably seriously 
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impaired is easily imagined from the 


figures. In one city half of the teachers 
were spending 60 per cent or more of their 
salaries for room and board. In five others 
half the teachers were spending 54 per cent, 
50 per cent, 50 per cent, 48 per cent, 37.2 
per cent respectively. That their morale 
has actually been impaired is apparent 
from the remarks which many teachers 
from these towns and cities appended to 
their reports. They pictured in a sentence 
or two situations which are bound to af- 
fect their physical efficiency on the job— 
household duties, taking boarders, going 
without meals, teaching when ill to avoid 
deductions for substitutes, neglected teeth, 
eyes, and bodily ailments; conditions that 
cause nervous strain—dependents who can 
no longer be helped, debts, no savings for 
four months’ living in the summer, homes 
mortgaged or lost; revelations of lowered 
morale—no money for recreation, shabby 
clothes and lessened social contacts, loss of 
membership in social, civic, and profes- 
sional associations, and, worst of all, self 
pity. 

Teachers as a class, in North Carolina 


and elsewhere, have never been highly 
paid. Part of their compensation has been 
the knowledge that the community es- 
teemed them and their work. Many 
North Carolina teachers have clearly had 
their confidence in their work shaken: does 
society prize their work when it pays them 
less than it pays unskilled factory workers? 
Is it even sympathetic when people in the 
community remark that the teachers must 
not be so hard-up—look at Miss Smith 
going to the movies or Miss Jones getting 
an ice cream soda? Is it an honored pro- 
fession when even its better members have 
to lower their living standards and work 
under nervous strain over financial worries 
for the essentials of decent living? 

These are the indications of some of the 
costs of economy in schools, this last year 
and next. The long time costs are even 
more important. These include the effects 
on present students of having teachers 
whose morale is disturbed. They include 
the ability of present teachers to finance 
further training. In the even longer run 
they include the attractiveness of the work 
to draw promising young people into its 
ranks. 


A CITY IN DEPRESSION—GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


ALBERT S. KEISTER 
Woman's College, University of North Carolina 


INTRODUCTION 


T IS the purpose of this study to reveal 
some of the salient effects of the cur- 
rent depression on a city. Since ‘‘de- 

pression’’ is a relative term, it seemed 
desirable to drop back and pick up the 
story in the preceding period of prosperity, 
catrying it as far as possible through the 
present depression. This makes the picture 
really one of a business cycle rather than 
of the depression alone. So far as possible 
statistically measurable factors have been 


used in order to give greater precision to 
the results. 

Greensboro is situated in the Piedmont, 
about mid-way between Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Georgia. The 1930 
census gave the city a population of 
53,639, ranking it the third largest in the 
state. The population is estimated in 
1934 to be around 58,000. About 30 per 
cent of the population is colored. 

There are a hundred or more manufactur- 
ing plants in the city, employing normally 
between eight and nine thousand workers. 
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Chief of these are cotton textiles, silk 
hosiery, and overall and pajama manu- 
facturing. The city has the home offices 
of a half dozen insurance companies and 
is the location of five colleges, two for 
whites and three for colored. It is also 
the county seat of the most populous 
county in the state. 

The year 1923 marked a turning point in 
the city’s history. In that year the city 
limits were extended so as virtually to 
double the population. About the same 
time, the nation-wide real estate “‘boom”’ 
caught the city. Optimism ran rife. 
Each year from 1923 through 1926 broke 
previous records for building construction 
in the city. Some twenty subdivisions 
were laid out in and around the city, with 
a sufficient number of building lots to 
take care of a population far in excess of 
the reasonable expectation of growth of 
the city for a generation to come. Each 
of these subdivisions demanded paved 
streets, water and sewer lines, and the 
various public utilities such as telephone, 
gas, and electricity. The “‘boom’’ began 
to subside in 1926 and was practically over 
by 1928, but left in its wake a heavy toll 
of mortgage indebtedness, frozen and un- 
collectible paper in banks, over-extension 
of municipal improvements, widespread 
bankruptcy of real estate and allied firms, 
and serious unemployment of construction 
workers. 

The ‘‘real estate depression’’ which 
began about 1928 was gradually sub- 
merged by the general business depression, 
the effects of which brought the people and 
the government of the city into a serious 
plight by 1933. It is this plight that the 


pages following try to reveal. 

The analysis will be organized under 
four headings: Economic and Social Fac- 
tors; Dependency and Delinquency; Edu- 
cational Conditions; City Government. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FACTORS 


Certain economic and social factors, 
most of which are statistically measurable, 
provide the background for the other 
three divisions of the study. 

Bank Debits. Checks written on in- 
dividual accounts in the banks of a city are 
commonly regarded a good barometer of 
business conditions. These debits for 
Greensboro from 1924 to 1933 inclusive 
are shown in Table I. 

Debits reached their peak in 1926, 
falling steadily and drastically thereafter. 


TABLE I 


Bank Desits 1n GREENSBORO, 1924~1933* 











saaiibiilenes PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE 
YEAR — niils Toe inaa vant 
1924 | $279,783,000 | 100.0 88.4 
1925 2.69 ,475 ,000 96.3 85.1 
1926 316,179,000 | 113.0 100.0 
1927 308,872,000 | 110.2 96.5 
1928 301,850,000 107.9 95-5 
1929 298 , 587,000 106.7 94-4 
1930 257 ,023 ,000 91.9 81.3 
1931 214,543,000 76.7 67.8 
1932 129,548,000 46.3 40.9 
1933 68,149,000 24.4 21.§ 











* From Monthly Reviews of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 


The sharp declines in 1932 and 1933 are 
accounted for not only by the deepening 
of the depression but also by bank failures. 
In December, 1931, one of the two com- 
mercial banks in the city failed. By 
giving the depositors 35 per cent of their 
claims in the form of stock in a real estate 
holding company and by persuading de- 
positors and others in the community to 
purchase capital stock in the bank, it was 
reorganized and reopened in July, 1932, 
only to fail again in February, 1933. This 
second failure naturally caused consider- 
able resentment and ill-will, not only 
toward those connected with the stock- 
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selling campaign, but also toward banks 
in general. It undoubtedly contributed 
materially toward the failure of the other 
bank in the city a month later. From 
March to August 1933 the city was with- 
out a fully functioning commercial bank. 

Throughout the latter part of 1932 and 
the greater part of 1933, therefore, business 
in the city was greatly handicapped by the 
tying up of between five and ten million 
dollars of local deposits in these banks, by 
assessments on stockholders, by hoarding, 


TABLE Il 
Va.ug or Burtpinc Permits 1N GREENSBORO, 
1924-1933" 





PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE 
OF OF 
BASE YEAR PEAK YEAR 


CALENDAR 
YEAR 


VALUE OF 
PERMITS 





68. 
97 


Ioo. 


$4,340,242 100. 
6,192,149 
6,362,118 146. 
4 837,830 
5 ,048 ,2.95 116. 
3,133,865 72. 
766, 985 iy a 
542,126 1%. 
1932 2O§ ,247 4 

1933 267,918 6. 


* Figures from Building Permit Clerk, City of 
Greensboro. 

t Not counting new Federal Building valued at 
$569,000. 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
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by the lack of credit accommodations, 
and by the necessity of doing business 
through banks in other cities. To date 
(July, 1934) one of the failed banks has 
paid its depositors 10 per cent of their 
claims, the other, 20 per cent. 

Building Permits. The construction 
‘‘boom"’ previously referred to, is reflected 
in the value of building permits issued by 
the city. Since the figures do not include 
building construction outside the cor- 
porate limits, but really within the city 
‘area,’ nor do they include street paving, 
underpass construction, grading and other 


improvements to land, the figures under- 
state the true amount of construction be- 
tween 1924 and 1930. Since 1930 there 
have been few of these types of unrecorded 
improvements, so that the figures are 
more truly representative. As with bank 
debits, 1926 was the banner year in this 
field. Thereafter construction declined, 
almost to the vanishing point in 1932, 
with slight recovery in 1933. 


TABLE III 


SumMarY oF Economic anp Socrat Factors 





| PERCENT- 
| AGE 

| RATIO OF 
LATEST 








ee eres 
Building Permits........... 
Business and Residence Rents..... 
Electricity Consumption....... 


- |1926 


++ {1926 
.|1925-27] 
° 4935 
Employment—Payrolls...........|1929 
Automobile Licenses............. .|1928 
Attendance Moving Pictures 
Membership in Civic Clubs....... 
PINON is scnbn wd vcscdececes 
MII cs kivnd's waipss ee dee veg eens i ae 
General Death Rate..............{1933 | 100 
Infant Death Rate................|1933 | 100 


|1928 
. |1926 


1928 





* Lowest year’s figures regarded as best. Ratio 
of this lowest figure to latest year taken for third 
column. 


Data similar to that shown in Tables 
I and II have been compiled on ten other 
phases of the economic and social life of 
the city, but limitations of space prevent 
their publication in full. They are sum- 
marized, however, in Table III. 

Table III and the full data supporting 
it show that 1926 and 1928 were the best 
years the city had, with 1926 better than 
1928. The table also shows that the de- 
pression has struck the city a hard blow. 
Several of the ratios show certain im- 
portant economic activities in 1933 to be 
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less than 25 per cent of the best year (Bank 
Debits and Building Permits). Other in- 
dexes show activity in the past year only 
about half to two-thirds that of a pros- 
perous year (Real Estate Rentals, Auto- 
mobiles Owned, Attendance at Moving 
Pictures, and Membership in Civic Clubs). 
Only health conditions seem to have im- 
proved with the “‘hard times.’’ Both 
birth and death rates reached their lowest 
point for the ten years in 1933.! 


DEPENDENCY AND DELINQUENCY 


Perhaps the best reflection of dependency 
in the city is the cases handled by the 


relief work are the Salvation Army, the 
Red Cross, and the clinic of the city health 
department. ) 

As Table IV shows, 1931 and 1932 wit- 
nessed a steady rise both in the case load 
and in funds used. It remained for 1933 
to break all records. The number of 
cases nearly doubled as compared with the 
preceding year, while the amount spent 
rose to nearly six times the amount used 
in 1932. Some of the increase represents 
an increase in needs, while some represents 
the more generous allowances made possi- 
ble by Federal money. If each of the 
approximately 3,800 cases handled in 1933 

















TABLE IV 
Report or Famity Service AGENCY, 1926-1933 
| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930 1931 | 1932 1933 

Number of cases handled......... | 707) 752| 846| 772 1080) 1646) 2005 3845 
Number of Relief Cases........) — +77| 323 373 | 752 941} 1148| 3227 
Number of Service Cases.......) — ss 523 399] 328) 705] 557| 615 

| 

| } 
Amount Spent..............++.++| $15,486] $16,220) $17,579] $19,177) $19,540) $30,250] $61,972/$365 ,136 
Se ee eee 7337 7 1633] 9,259| 10,614) 12,243) 22,090] 52,652) 322,596 
On Service and Administration..| 8,149 8, 587, 8,320 8, 563| 7,297| 8,160, 9,340) 42,540 

| | | | 








Number of Workers.............. 4 4| 





4) 4) 5| 6| 15) 27 





Family Service Agency, reorganized in 
1933 as the Greensboro Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare. Until its reorganiza- 
tion, this agency was supported by city 
funds, by private contributions (chiefly 
through the Community Chest), and by 
county funds. Since its reorganization it 
has been supported entirely by public 
funds. It handles the bulk of the cases of 
families in the city who are in distress. 
(Other organizations doing important 


? The pellagra death rate in the city rose somewhat 
in 1933 Over 1932, but all three depression years (1931, 
1932, and 1933) showed a lower death rate from this 
disease than 1928, 1929, or 1930. This was probably 
due to a ‘‘drive’’ on this disease by the public health 


authorities in the past five years. 


represented on the average three dependent 
persons, then about 11,400 people, or ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the population 
of the city received aid last year. 

During 1932 and 1933 most of the funds 
paid out have been for work done on city 
projects, rather-than as outright doles. 
The chief projects carried out have been: 
a cicy recreation park consisting of a lake 
for boating, a lake for fishing and a lake 
for swimming, a bath house, a municipal 
employees club house, drives, picnic facil- 
ities, and considerable landscaping; work 
on water and sewer lines; cemetery im- 
provements; top soil streets graded and 
improved; beautification of school 
grounds; and painting of public buildings. 
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All over the country the experience has 
been that the longer the depression ran the 
less adequate private funds proved and the 
more dependent on public funds the relief 
agencies became. This has been true in 
Greensboro as Table V shows. 

Another indication of the weakening of 
private support for welfare work may be 
seen in the annual subscriptions to the 
local Community Chest. Each year a 
campaign is held for the Chest, and the 
funds, after expenses are deducted, are 


and is also responsible for dependent and 
neglected children who become public 
charges. Significant statistical data are 
shown in Table VII. 

The striking thing about the first part 
of this table is that juvenile delinquency 
has steadily decreased since 1929 from 547 
cases in that year to 449 cases during the 
past year, a gratifying drop of 18 per cent. 
Of the four groups, colored boys alone 
show an increase which probably reflects 
demoralized homes and the lack of good 


TABLE V 


Sources or Reviger Funps 1N GREENSBORO, 1928-1933 (Fuca Y nant) 








SOURCES 1928 


| 
1929 1930 | 1932 1933 





Community Chest.. $8 ry 


Fetetal Funds.. 


$7 ,300 $5, 625, $7,450 $7,500 
9,000 95597 30,758 26,150 
ie pa = 191,850 








| 
City and County peeitarlatlon.. oh 
A 


Total. 














$16,300 | $15,222 | $29,068 | $38,208 | $225,500 





TABLE VI 


PLepGes TO GREENSBORO COMMUNITY CHEST 





‘ =RCENTAGE 0 
YEAR | AMOUNT PERCENTAGE OF 
| | 1927 





1927 $89,858.67 100.0 
1928 82,554.96 91.9 
1929 | 7552.74.65 83.8 
1930 | 76,7as-s2 | 85.4 
1931 75 1550-63 | 84.1 
1932 §71050.00 | 63.5 
1933 | 49565 -94 55-2 





divided among some 13 welfare and char- 
acter building agencies inthe city. These 
agencies then refrain, with minor excep- 
tions, from putting on campaigns of their 
own. The results of the last seven cam- 
paigns are shown in Table VI. A steady 
decline is shown, the pledges for 1933 
being only about 55 per cent of the 1927 
amount. 

Juvenile Delinquency. In 1927 Greens- 
boro created a juvenile court which deals 
with all delinquenets up to the age of 17 


recreational opportunities such as have 
been made increasingly available for white 
youth. The second part reveals what 
might be expected, namely, the increase in 
larceny cases and in the number of de- 
pendent and neglected children in the past 
few years. 

No doubt the increasing efficiency of the 
court, especially of the probation staff, 
and the work of Boy and Girl Scouts and 
other character buildings agencies have 
played a large part in the decline of juven- 
ile delinquency. 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


The public school system has been dealt 
perhaps the hardest blow of any institu- 
tion in the city. Until the year 1933- 
1934, the funds to support the schools were 
contributed by the county and by the city, 
with state supplement from 1931 to 1933. 
The new school law passed by the legis- 
lature of 1933 took over the operation 
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of all schools by the state, local com- 
munities being given the right under 
certain conditions to supplement the state 
funds. The special election in August, 
1933, to supplement the state allotment 
with city funds having been lost, the 
schools were operated the past year (1933- 
1934) on state funds only. For debt 
service and for certain maintenance items 
the law provides that local tax levies shall 


$163,000. With vacancies not filled, with 
teacher load increased, with whole de- 
partments such as music abolished, the 
number of teachers has been considerably 
reduced, but still the average pay is only 
about $600 for the current year. Some 
of the best personnel have left. Real 
hardship has been inflicted on those who 
have stood by loyally. There is consider- 
able evidence that the community feels 


TABLE VII 


Juventte DetiInQuENCY IN GREENSBORO, 1928~-1933* 





! 





| 


1931-32 | 1932-33 





























1927-28 | 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
Number of Cases 

I ive 4 sai Chee Oba «nae 180 | 247 27 | 270 208 | 160 
MEMES ASV sdb s 05s ds kmcs shee wos 9) ee 103 | 88 89 | 7 
OS EE Te ee rarer 218 | 134 go 109 133 160 
GRRIERS gia Sob.cs << vids sacs cess's 48 65 66 ) 45 56 

tis eet 496 | 547 §32 | 537 | 475 449 

Offenses 

Assault and battery............ 003 18 | 8 3 5 | 25 22 
Breaking and entering................ Oo 3 17 2 9 17 
Dependent and neglected.............. 21 121 123 114 139 148 
STE NE aiaag enawens wos Galamoeas 195 111 123 137 141 158 
ND leis 5.55056 m0 .0 95 d's sb xik Ci wb 23 27 18 23 26 18 
0 ee Perer ere 30 38 21 12 18 8 
Is 6c atc nee’ sn scvins vay ened 2 30 24 25 41 17 
ear eee 55 101 61 63 31 24 
Miscellaneous Delinquencies........... 130 108 142 156 45 37 
Totals....... 60.0 0s eee ee cree eeee eee 496 547 532 537 475 449 











* From Annual Reports of the Juvenile Commission of the city. 


continue to be made. The figures for 
1933-1934 in Table VIII reflect these 
changes. This table tells more graphi- 
cally than words what the depression has 
done to the public schools. From a peak 
of expenditures in 1929-30 of $787,000, 
funds have been cut and cut again until 
the past school year (1933-34) finds only 
about $400,000 expended. Salaries for 
teachers have been cut from $480,000 to 


that teachers have been cut too much. 
Whether it would be sufficiently strong to 
carry an election for supplemental funds 
is doubtful. There is a tendency to look 
to the state to deal more generously with 
teachers, while holding that the city has 
not yet recovered sufficiently to be able to 
stand higher taxes. 

One of the significant features of the 
table is the steady rise in debt service, 
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with no default throughout the depression. Another way to see the changes 
The bondholders have been paid interest wrought by the depression is to put the 


TABLE VIII 


Greensporo Scuoots, 1928~1934 





1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 32-3 | 1933-34 





Income from: | 

_ . /SPPPPPOREEL ET Pere err eee eee 
DMEM onancarcisie ss meth Melek dc ceoee $439,316 | $416,648 | 191,463 | 156,850 | 82,894 
| 131,000 


SE hae seirad<sadtnne tree 3234340 | 329,213 | 343,221 | 299,893 | 


$192,563 | $195,290 | $187,989 


Total FP ree - $762,656 | $746,861 | $727,247 | $652,033 $401 , 883 
| 
Expenditures: | | 
Temewers Salaries. . 2.5.26 06.06 os 445,713 | 479,771 oer $5,719 | 163,319 
Other Current Expenses.............| 1§9,133 | 145,728 | 3 ,0§0 63,180 
PENNER hoon cscvessvecsceneses,) Suyene 139,423 ; 173,195 
Capital Outlay thee sg beeen aoe 21,701 
Uy eWevesys shay vn iv v's o ced wap ee | ees 757,90 $632,164 | $399,704 








Enrollment: 
PEM COOL, WHEE. 2... siseiise es 1,910 1,951 
High School, Colored............... 490 | 658 | 
SUPE, wath sic sce khaeoe aun 59339 5,308 | 


CE A OMNE  ccascawesneceeake ces 2,472 2,462 


i er reer! MrT 10,379 


Pupils per Teacher: 
White Te ee Ce ee ee 31 
SU 0 ho ss nae sos os 0a a 36 











| $1,195 
Library Books Bought ee Pee OE 9,210 


Average Salary All Teachers... .........4. 











8,480 





TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ScHOOL SysTEM, 1928~1934 





1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 





ON SO acs ss woo es kek ean ueet | 105 | oys2 100. § 
AUN MEMMINOSS 55 55.55 0.90 v0 ss eseepad | 103 99.2 83.4 
PRE IESE ct cise sos hv imine Svearee cect) 141 | 148.3 175.1 
Capital Outlay 104. 2.8 — 


Enrollment: 
LS SS ES ee er eee rs 
RR eiks sein ok 5 Ek pu uals ed ees | gg. 


Average Teacher Salaty........:...... 


and principal on the dot, even though it significant items of the above table in the 
required $173,000 last year, an amount form of percentages of relatively pros- 
larger than total teachers’ salaries. perous 1928-1929 (See Table IX). 
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CITY GOVERNMENT 


The municipal finances of Greensboro 
reflect the economic conditions prevailing 
during the past ten years. During the 
expansion period of the cycle the ex- 
penditures of the city expanded roughly 
parallel to such economic indices as build- 
ing permits and bank debits. When the 
slump came the city expenditures, while 
not promptly responsive, gradually de- 
clined. 

The most striking feature of public 
finances in Greensboro in the past ten 
years and the key to the present financial 
difficulties of the city are found in the 
city’s mounting indebtedness. Most of 
the debt was incurred as a result of the 
real estate “‘boom"’ of 1923-26 which not 
only created a demand for paved streets, 
extension of water and sewer lines, and 
other improvements, but also engendered 
an optimistic psychology throughout the 
community, which made the voting of 
numerous bond issues an easy matter. 

The City Debt. On June 1, 1924, when 
the period of improvements was getting 
under way, the debt of the city was 
$6,494,000. In 1931 it was $15,803,000, 
an increase of 143 per cent.? This 
$9,309,000 increase in debt, however, does 
not represent the total amount borrowed 
during the period. The total amount 
borrowed was $13,940,000 but a consider- 
able amount was paid off while the bor- 
rowing was going on. The injection of 
this 14 million dollars of borrowed money 
into the community in seven years could 
not fail to have far-reaching effects. It 
meant not only new streets and water 
works but brisk employment of local 
labor; not only a new city hall but a sug- 
gestion and a stimulus to private building 


2 Between 1924 and 1930 the average increase in 
debt for all cities over 30,000 population in the U. S. 
was 39 per cent. (Bureau of the Census, Financial 
Statistics of Cities, 1930, p. 62). 


construction; not only an increase in debt 
but an aftermath of rising taxes and finally 
default in the payment of that debt. 
The purposes for which the 14 million 
dollars were borrowed are shown in 
Table X. Forty-five per cent of the total 
debt was incurred for street improvements, 
not counting underpasses. Most of this 


TABLE X 


Purposes or City Bonp Issugs, 1924-1931 





PE MPD ceercercescsecsssoees $342,000 
Street Improvements..................  64323,000 
SETS a eesseccscervscverccases MgSO 
WOME SUPE oc e e eee cntevscsnews,  SyWRSOCO 
GOWGE SYOMEM.. ow... cee eee ee sees 5y6$4,000 
Municipal Building................... 408 ,000 
Incinerator......... on! 116,000 


Miscellaneous Improvements (Fire sta- 
tions, Abattoir, Airport, Stadium, 
Cemetery, Maps, Trucks, etc.)... 376 ,000 


i rere rere: 





TABLE XI 


Property Tax Deinguency, 1925-1934 











YEAR OF AMOUNT OF PERCENTAGE | PERCENTAGE 
LEVY LEVY, LESS UNPAID AT UNPAID 
DISCOUNTS END OF YEAR | JUNE 30, 1934 
1925 $546,034 8.8 0.8 
1926 609,750 8.9 0.8 
1927 829,458 | 14.1 0.9 
1928 848 , 965 Se 0.8 
1929 goo , 472 14.8 1.6 
1930 912,237 14.1 2.8 
1931 903,013 18.7 2.8 
1932 866 , 408 23.2 5.3 
1933 666 , 381 18.9 18.9 














was spent for paving new streets in the 
subdivisions laid out during the real estate 
boom. The other items testify likewise 
to the ‘‘improvement-mindedness’’ of the 
city. 

This heavy and rapid increase in debt 
had its inevitable effects. The interest 
item rose from $341,503 in 1925 to a peak 
of $785,700 in 1931, an increase of 130.1 
percent. Payments on principal rose from 
$258,000 in 1925 to a peak of $853,773 in 
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1930, an increase of 231 per cent. In 
1932-33 tax and street assessment collec- 
tions fell off so seriously that the city 
defaulted on the payment of its debt. In 
1933 a readjustment and refunding plan 
was worked out which, by the summer of 
1934, had been accepted by 97 per cent of 
the creditors. It met the city’s difficulty 
by providing a reduction in both interest 
charges and principal maturities in the 
next few years. 

Tax Delinquency. One measurement of 
the effect of depression on taxpayers is the 
amount of delinquency in payment of 
property taxes. Table XI shows the de- 
linquency at the end of the current year, 
and on June 30, 1934. From a ‘‘normal”’ 
delinquency of about 14 per cent at the 


end of the year, the percentage rose 
abruptly in the past three years, with some 
decrease in the past year. Apparently the 
city is headed toward the taking over of a 
considerable amount of property for un- 
paid taxes. 

The debt readjustment program, to- 
gether with certain operating economies 
effected in various departments of the city, 
has permitted a considerable reduction of 
taxes. The property owner in Greens- 
boro is paying in 1934 about 33 per cent 
less taxes on his property than in 1933. 
This has improved both tax collections 
and the morale of thecitizenship. Unless 
a serious set-back comes, the city govern- 
ment is ‘‘out of the woods”’ and headed for 
better days. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AWARDS 


The following announcement comes from the office of the Secretary of Fellowship and 
Grants-in-Aid: 

The Social Science Research Council announces the award of forty-six grants-in-aid of 
research, fourteen new fellowship appointments, and one fellowship re-appointment for 
a period of one year. The grants-in-aid total $22,175; the fellowships, slightly over 
$48,000. 

As in previous years, the grants-in-aid were awarded to assist mature scholars in the 
completion of research projects already well underway. 

The fellowships were designed to afford opportunity for research training, preferably 
interdisciplinary in nature, rather than to assist in the carrying out of tt projects 
as such. As in previous years, they were open to citizens of the United States and of 
Canada not over thirty-five years of age who possessed the Ph.D. or its equivalent in 
research training and experience. 

The Council also wishes to call attention to two additional series of training fellowships 
in the social sciences which will be offered for the first time for 1935-36. One of the new 
series will be known as Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study, and will be open 
to citizens of the United States or Canada not over twenty-five years of age who will not 
have been enrolled in any graduate school for more than one semester before July 1, 1935. 
Their purpose is to aid exceptionally promising students of the social sciences to obtain 
research training beginning with the first year of graduate study. The other new series 
will be known as Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships, and will be open to citizens of the 
United States or Canada not over twenty-seven years of age who are candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree, and who will have completed prior to the ead of the academic year 1934-35 
all courses and examinations for which they are eligible before completion of the thesis. 
The purpose of these Field Fellowships is to supplement formal graduate study by oppor- 
tunities for field work which will assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social 
science in the making. The Post-Doctoral Training Fellowships will again be offered 
under policies and regulations similar to those previously in effect. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for Grants-in-Aid for the Academic 
year 1935-36 will be January 15, 1935; for Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships and Post-Doc- 
toral Training Fellowships, December 1, 1934; for Pre-Doctoral fellowships for Graduate 
Study, December 15, 1934. In order to facilitate the filing of applications on the proper 
blanks before the closing dates, it is requested that persons interested communicate with 
the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, as 
early in the fall of 1934 as possible. The first letter of inquiry should include a brief 
statement of the candidate's proposed plan of work and of his academic and profes- 
sional record. 
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DOES THE SOUTH OWE THE NEGRO A NEW DEAL? 


GUY B. JOHNSON 


University of North Carolina 


OR these seventy years since emanci- 
Fionn the South has pursued a policy 

of repression toward the black fourth 
of its population, and few voices from 
within have been raised to protest the 
folly and the futility of that policy. 

The assumption upon which the South 
has been proceeding is that this policy 
of exclusion and repression is the only 
way whereby she may insure white su- 
premacy, racial peace, and social progress. 
White supremacy, whatever that means, 
has been maintained; racial peace has 
been maintained after a fashion; but 
social and economic progress has pro- 
ceeded at snail’s pace. The South, with 
its vast resources and unlimited poten- 
tialities, continues to be a region of defi- 
ciencies and inadequacies. It should be 
apparent to any thinking person that the 
South has been so preoccupied with keep- 
ing the Negro in the ditch that she has 
had neither the time nor the strength to 
pull herself out of the ditch. Veritably 
she has paid dearly for whatever satisfac- 
tion she has got from “‘keeping the Negro 
in his place.”’ 

Let us examine some of the ways in 
which the South has stacked the cards 
against the Negro and estimate the ccnse- 
quences for the progress of the Negro and 
of the South as a whole. 

The economic position of the Negro is 


so insecure that the masses of the race are 
but a step removed from poverty. This 
condition is in large measure due to the 
fact that the white South has continued 
to apply the philosophy and the folkways 
of slavery to the Negro. Differentials in 
wages, hours, kinds of work, and condi- 
tions of work operate to keep the Negro 
from getting ahead. 

Except in the upper South where his 
position has always been relatively ad- 
vantaged, the Negro farmer has made 
little progress up the ladder of ownership. 
Eighty per cent of the Negro farm opera- 
tors in the South are still tenants. They 
are victims of a vicious system of farming 
which has been perpetuated partly for 
the purpose of keeping them in subjection 
and controlling their labor. ‘‘It is not 
good for a Negro to own property,’ or 
‘‘He is too prosperous for a Negro’’—how 
often such statements are made and how 
well they express the folkways of the 
white South! As if we did not know 
that a wholesome farming economy calls 
for ownership and self-support. 

The Negro laborer moves in a sphere 
which for the most part is restricted to 
menial and low-paying types of work. 
He is generally excluded from the labor 
unions, and is thus denied what little 
leverage the union movement affords in 
the struggle for economic security. If 
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white men decide that they can do ‘‘Negro 
work,’’ the Negro’s traditional occupa- 
tions slip from his helpless grasp. If he 
masters a skilled trade in spite of all ob- 
structions, he must work for less than 
white men or lose the work to them. If 
he is employed by the state to teach in the 
Negro schools, his salary is a third to a 
half of the salary of white teachers doing 
similar work—a striking confirmation of 
folkways by stateways. 

Even in the administration of federal 
relief, the Civil Works program, the 
A.A.A., etc., there has been, particularly 
in the lower South, a tendency to per- 
petuate the existing inequalities. Negro 
tenants received pitifully little of the crop 
reduction money last fall. Landlords 
quite generally took charge of the checks 
and applied them to back debts of the 
tenants. Furthermore, many landlords 
are known to have ‘‘understandings’’ with 
local relief administrators to prevent the 
‘‘demoralization’’ of their Negro labor, 
and it is reported that some go so far as to 
charge to their tenants’ accounts all food 
and other supplies furnished by the relief 
office. The director of relief in a southern 
seaboard city remarked not long ago, ‘‘I 
don't like this fixing of a wage scale for 
work relief. Why, the niggers in this 
town are getting so spoiled working on 
these relief jobs at thirty cents an hour 
that they won't work on the docks for 


fifty cents a day like they did last year."’ | 


Tn allotting C.W.A. jobs, re-employment 
offices throughout the South ignored the 
Negro skilled worker almost as effectively 
“as if he did not exist. In one tobacco 
center, for example, 13 per cent of the 
white C.W.A. workers received the skilled 
rates of pay, while only 1.2 per cent of the 
Negro workers received such pay. In 
another industrial city, 15 per cent of the 
whites on C.W.A. pay rolls received 
skilled rates, but not one Negro did so. 


If skilled Negroes worked, they worked at 
the unskilled rates. 

Whether the South's economic policy 
has been conscious or unconscious, de- 
liberate or unintentional, its effect has 
been to retard the advance of the Negro up 
the ladder of economic competence. Has 
the South profited thereby? No, on the 
contrary it has jeopardized its own prog- 
ress, for the economic progress of the 
Negro is one of the conditions without 
which the South cannot hope to attain its 
fullest development as a major region. 
Every advance of the Negro means some- 
thing in cold dollars and cents to business 
in the South. Suppose that the buying 
power of the South's 9,361,000 Negroes 
were doubled or tripled, so that instead 
of being about two billions of dollars per 
year it would be from four to six billions. 
Does that suggest anything in terms of the 
South's progress toward economic inde- 
pendence? Does it suggest anything in 
terms of better homes, better health, better 
living, cultural development, and human 
adequacy for both races in the South? 
Veritably, the Negro is the South's great- 
est undeveloped human resource. The 
South has all to gain and nothing to lose 
by a policy of fairness and justice in the 
economic sphere. 

It is in the realm of political and civic 
affairs that the South has most effectively 
stacked the cards against the Negro. Let 
us not argue about the historical basis 
of the ‘‘keep-the-Negro-out-of-politics’’ 
philosophy. Let us even grant with the 
older generation that Reconstruction was 
neither well-meant nor well-done and that 
the South had good reason to take drastic 
steps to restore white control. But, we 
may ask, how long shall Negro exclusion 
be continued? What has it done and what 
is it doing to the Negro and to the South? 

It would probably not be exaggerating 
to say that in literacy, educational attain- 
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ments, and in character, the average Negro 
today is better qualified to discharge the 
duties of citizenship than were the masses 
of white men when they were granted free 
suffrage. Yet there are few places in 
the South today where Negroes register 
and vote freely and without fear for the 
candidates for public office. In all the 
South, with the exception of two or three 
all-Negro communities, there is not a 
Negro in an elective office. Negroes as 
jurors are in most parts of the South 
unheard of, and in other parts so rare as 
to be the subject of extensive comment in 
the press. In only seventeen southern 
cities are Negro policemen used to assist 
in law enforcement, although there are 
3,000,000 urban Negroes in the South. 
On the various policy-making boards and 
councils which affect their lives, Negroes 
are almost entirely lacking in representa- 
tion. Even their schools are controlled 
by white boards, and any power which 


Negroes exercise is through the indirect or 
“back-door’’ method. 

What does all this mean in terms of the 
behavior of Negroes and functioning of che 
Negro community? Let us look at a few 
actual situations. 


(i) A southern town receives a grant 
from C.W.A. to improve its streets. A 
plan is drawn up and agreed upon after 
some wrangling. The wrangling is ex- 
clusively white, since no one even suggests 
that any of the streets in the Negro section 
be paved. It is announced that only those 
streets which have previously been curbed 
can be paved. Are any of the Negro 
streets eligible? No, they have not been 
curbed. The work is done, the C.W.A. 
money is spent, but white people whose 
streets are not paved grumble until the 
town council decides that it can pave 
uncurbed streets and that it might as well 
raise the tax rate fifteen cents on the 
hundred dollars and thereby give every- 
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body paved streets—that is, everybody 
except the Negroes. Negroes own prop- 
erty in the two assessed at $250,000, and 
the increased tax rate will add $375.00 
to their taxes. So far their protests have 
not reached the public consciousness. 

(2) A Negro school building is to be 
located. The white school board meets, 
asks the advice of one or two Negro 
citizens, then chooses the site to suit 
itself. The school is placed far out be- 
yond the Negro residence section on an 
unsightly eroded knoll which a certain 
white man is glad to be rid of. The 
Negroes are disappointed and resentful, 
but they do not make any effective protest 
for fear of losing white friends who helped 
them get the new building. 

(3) A Negro teacher is being chosen for 
a rural school. The school board elects 
a certain young woman sight unseen upon 
the advice of the colored principal. The 
young woman holds a certificate, it is true, 
but she cannot spell simple words, cannot 
write a simple letter understandably. 
How could the school board know that 
the principal was merely paying off an 
obligation to the young woman's family? 

(4) A bond issue is voted in a certain 
city for the construction of a municipal 
auditorium. A magnificent building is 
erected, but the only place Negroes can sit 
during entertainments and public func- 
tions is in a gallery where it is very diffi- 
cult to see and hear. Many of them feel 
that they have been as effectively ‘‘left 
out”’ as if no provision whatever had been 
made for them. Negroes are 30 per cent 
of the population, and they pay 10 per 
cent of the taxes on real and personal 
property. 

(5) A new federal building is erected 
in a well-known city. Inthe old building 
two Negro janitors took care of all the 
work. The new building calls for twelve 
janitors. Negroes are jubilant, thinking 
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they will surely have these jobs which 
their race has considered more or less its 
own. But only the two Negro janitors 
get jobs. Ten white men are put in. 
Negroes protest to the postmaster, to their 
congressmen, to the Postmaster-General, 
but several months have passed and the 
white men are still working. 

Such instances might be continued in- 
definitely. What of the ‘‘public’’ play- 
ground which the Negro may not use? 
What of the ‘“‘public’’ hospital which 
denies him entrance or treats him like a 
pauper? What of the ‘‘public’’ library 
which he may not use freely? 

By deliberate design in some cases and 
by pure thoughtlessness in others, the 
interests and needs of the Negro citizen 
are thwarted or neglected. It is clear that 
there is a connection between the Negro’s 
political impotence and his inability to 
command a decent share of the services 
and benefits of government. Thus the 
folkways of white supremacy hold a 
double check upon the progress of the 
Negro community. Is it not asking too 
much of a people so situated to be cheerful, 
contented, patriotic? To be diligent and 
efficient in their daily work? To be 
deeply concerned over law observance and 
the general welfare of the community? 

It is a serious thing to block the path 
of reasonable hope for any group. De- 
spair lies at the bottom of much of the 
disorganization and unwholesomeness in 
the lower stratum of Negro life. Where 
there is no opportunity there is no vision 
of the future, no guiding principle to 
organize and integrate the pattern of 
behavior. 

The South pays dearly for the economic 
bondage and the political impotence of 
its black folk. For, in one way or 
another—in inefficiency, in waste, in poor 
health, in low moral standards, in exces- 
sive rates of dependency and delinquency— 
the Negro has levied a tax on the South 
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just as surely as if the states themselves 
had levied it. 

And there is another sense in which 
the South pays. Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
in The Basis of Ascendancy, has expressed 
it as follows: 


The processes by which we have taken an oblique ad- 
vantage of the black man, whether in the exercise of 
the suffrage, or in the support of the public schools, 
or in the practice of the courts . . ., are processes by 
which white men have quickly learned to take oblique 
advantage of one another. And we also know that 
what we do is an offense against ourselves, that we 
do not like it, and that—from man to man—we say 
so. For we know that the process by which men 
have sometimes cheated the Negro out of his legiti- 
mate privileges, as these privileges are written in our 
settled precedents and our established laws, is a proc- 
ess by which they have cheated themselves, not in- 
frequently, out of their consciences and their peace. 


The same policy which has kept the 
Negro from participation in the duties and 
benefits of social control has begotten 
in the race a militant school of leadership 
which has waged and will continue to 
wage a battle for the recognition of the 
legal rights of the Negro. The existence 
of that militant group is a reflection on 
the southern white man’s sense of justice 
and fair play. Negroes have been patient, 
forbearing, and peaceful in their struggle 
for rights, but there is no guarantee that 
they shall always remain so. 

Can the South afford to continue the 
old policy toward the Negro? Does it 
wish to alienate the Negro until, em- 
bittered and resentful, he turns to radical- 
ism as his helpmate in his struggle for 
rights? Or does it prefer to embark will- 
ingly and courageously upon a policy 
which shall take the inequalities out of 
the bi-racial system and usher its Negro 
citizens peacefully into a larger participa- 
tion in the life of the region? Self-in- 
terest, simple justice, and common sense 
demand that the South give the Negro a 
new deal. 
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A COMPARISON OF RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
AND THE SOUTHERN STATES 


JOHN H. KIRK 
Natal, South Africa 


HIS article sets forth various com- 

ments on race relations in the South- 

ern States as they appear to a South 
African visitor in the light of South 
African comparisons. The chief interest 
in the study lies in the two following tend- 
encies: first, the drift of the South African 
Native toward urbanization and westerni- 
zation, which will gradually approximate 
his social condition to that of the Negro; 
and second, the drift of the Southern States 
toward social acceptance of the educated 
Negro as against the uneducated, which 
will approximate the status of the former 
class to that of the South African mulatto. 
A convenient method of exposing the 
natural history of these two tendencies is 
to take up the similarities and differences 
between the continents as they work out 
in race prejudice as a whole. The simi- 
larities, to which we now proceed, need be 
sketched in only briefest outline. 

South Africa is a land topographically 
and climatically akin to the states east 
of the Mississippi and south of Pennsyl- 
vania, and both lands have been settled 
for about the same length of time by immi- 
grants from Northern Europe and their 
descendants. In their relations to the 
colored people the white groups in cach 
case have pretended to superiority simply 
by virtue of race. The dark race is denied 
equality or citizenship; restrained or 
debarred from the franchise; discriminated 
against in the enjoyment of public amen- 
ity; treated by white compatriots with 
tolerance at the best, except for private af- 
fection; and victimized by violence and 
injustice, in lynchings, floggings, and 


race riots. In the arts of civilized life 


both colored races are comparatively un- 


tutored. They tend to the indolent, 
thriftless, and unsanitary, to a proneness 
to petty crime, to all the manifestations 
of meager education and of primitive or 
squalid homes and neighborhoods. 

In each situation we also meet with a 
tortured version of the class struggle, 
stereotyped as well as warped by the fit 
and misfit of race and class lines. The 
assimilation of race and class cleavages 
has made them one impassable gulf. At 
the same time the wash of prejudice 
through such a chasm has croded solid 
headlands from both banks. Valid dis- 
tinctions based on class or color have dis- 
appeared. The civilized brown man is 
made to figure as an imposter, advancing 
pretentious claims, not to his own rights, 
but to the white man’s; the low grade 
white takes refuge behind his lack of pig- 
mentation, shameless alike of his igno- 
rance, indolence, and squalor. 

That these attitudes are a proper study 
for sociology rather than genetic psychol- 
ogy can be seen by brief comparison with 
other countries. In Brazil, for instance, 
race prejudice is reported to be virtually 
non-existent, even on the test of inter- 
marriageability. Apart from situational 
factors in that particular locale and the 
events of Brazilian history, the explana- 
tion seems to lie in the early contact of the 
Portuguese with the Negro, before indi- 
vidualism and nationalism had completely 
emancipated themselves from the univer- 
salist preconceptions of the Church. The 
Anglo-Saxon race is capable in suitable 
conditions of achieving almost equal 
toleration—and toleration combined with 
affection. In New Zealand, the complete 
equality of the Maori, except for a social 
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segregation of common convenience, sug- 
gests that color and race are themselves 
accidentals. So long as the brown man 
is a decided minority of the whole popu- 
lation, a self-respecting, educable, com- 
panionable being, who yet keeps to him- 
self and does not economically compete 
with the white, color conveys the mini- 
mum disadvantage. 

In Europe on the other hand, where 
color complications are slight, we find 
erected on the basis of class a system of 
discriminations almost equally categorical. 
So much so that the labor and socialist 
movements of Europe, presumably defen- 
sive organizations against discrimination, 
pursue courses seemingly independent of 
the economic situation; and correspond- 
ingly are vulnerable to Fascist appeals 
which distract attention from class status 
by manipulating high-power symbols of 
the wider group. Nor are political 
cleavages the only index to social distance 
based on class. The social fabric of most 
European countries is shot through and 
through with class antagonism, either 
overt in conflict, or precariously reconciled 
in an ever-varying accommodation pat- 
tern. In these resemblances between the 
stratification of Europe and the congealed 
fronticrism of the South, we have the 
warrant for describing race relations as a 
special case in class relations. The colored 
man is an excellent type of, or substitute 
for, the ‘untouchable’ or helot that most 
societies seem to evolve. And en passant, 
it is interesting to observe that when a 
country like Germany decides to emphasise 
racial rather than class distinction, in the 
matter of the Jew, it takes over the white- 
Negro copy of the Southern States almost 
entire. 

So far the similarities between Africa 
and America as they exhibit themselves in 
social distance and status patterns. We 
turn now to differences, beginning with 


the geographical. The similarities of 
topography and temperature between the 
two regions do not extend to rainfall. 
Rainfall in South Africa is highly unequal 
and seasonal. Except for coastal areas 
the land tends to be pastoral or nothing. 
The agricultural lands of the South are 
stolen from exuberant forest, which is 
easy; but in South Africa they are indif- 
ferent gains from the pastoral veld. 
Rough grazings and large scale mixed 
farms predominate, and the typical farm 
occupies a thousand acres, or upwards. 
Now large farms connote an entirely dif- 
ferent agricultural organization from small 
farms. For economical working the land 
requires a single farmer working with 
several families of labor. Historically 
also, the early pioneers of South Africa 
annexed all the land in sight and pressed 
its inhabitants into some condition of 
servitude or dependency—labor tenancy, 
share cropping, or squatter tenancy. In 
the upshot, independent commercial farm- 
ing, as distinct from peasantry on tribal 
land communally owned, is reserved for 
whites by economic circumstance (rein- 
forced by land purchase laws), and the 
Native has little opportunity to set him- 
self up outside the tribal reserves as 
proprietor or tenant. This disability is 
accentuated by lack of capital and agricul- 
tural skill. The Native accordingly fig- 
ures in South African farming chiefly as a 
laborer, and is unlikely to get much access 
to the formative opportunities of respon- 
sibility. And worse, the white farmer is 
the political oligarch of South Africa, who 
legislates for and against the Native in the 
light of his difficulties with refractory 
labor. 

It is an agreeable feature of the Southern 
States, on the other hand, that independent 
farming is within the skill and scope of an 
individual Negro. A Negro so occupied, 
who is not in debt, is not working for a 
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mere dead horse: once he gets started, 
having saved up the requisite capital 
outlay or paid off his obligations on it, 
he can prosper and progress on a few 
dozen acres. It is a way of escape within 
reach of the more fortunate, which leads 
not merely to independence but also to 
prosperity and moral substance, especially 
if it be possible to make a break with 
cotton and take to mixed farming. Yet 
only too often does nominal independence 
but mask a real status of servitude. Once 
having contracted the hookworm of debt, 
the tenant or proprietor may find his whole 
receipts going in rent and interest less a 
subsistence allowance analagous to a wage. 
It is sad that the climate and soil of the 
South, fic for a rural Paradise, should 
nourish a one-crop, cash-crop, plantation 
system, the like of which, wherever white 
capital confronts colored labor, has at 
some time produced peonage and debt 
slavery. 

Flowing out of differences in the typical 
rural organization, especially since rural 
communities run to racial intolerance, 
come differences of kind in race prejudice. 
Appropriate to areas where the brown man 
is a steady going agriculturist, working 
independently for the market and aloof 
from the white, is a comparative mutual 
respect. But where the wage contract is 
the link between races, it focuses irascibil- 
ity and greed. It is notorious, for instance, 
that the plantation states of the South 
treated slaves without the humanity and 
good nature of the upper South where 
slavery was patriarchal or domestic. 
South Africa occupies an intermediate 
position. Just as she is ignorant of the 
racial tolerance of Jamaica, where inde- 
pendent peasant proprietorship is in full 
flower, so she has generally avoided the 
worst excesses of capitalistic exploitation. 
Although the wage contract represents the 
usual formal economic relation, yet on the 
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farms and in domestic service patriarchy 
still survives. The Native is regarded 
neither as a freeman nor as a hired slave— 
rather he is a serf. Most serfs in history 
have paid their tribute in kind rather than 
in labor—and so they do in debt-infested 
cotton plantation sections of the South 
where the Negro is a milch cow—but 
South Africa is an example of labor serf- 
dom, the Native playing the réle of mule. 

As Lord Olivier has put it, one feels no 
prejudice against a mule—one merely 
keeps him between the shafts. South 
Africa, in this sense, can claim to be fairly 
free of prejudice. Economically the Native 
is described as brother to the ox: socially 
his condition is glossed as that of a child. 
The disabilities are not imposed in a spirit 
of rancor, and few Natives accept them as 
such. Thus it is permissible to groan 
at the Native’s inefficiency and irrespon- 
sibility, but he may not be formally 
reproached for incompetence, nor be 
charged with anti-social propensities on 
the strength of his record with the Police. 
Similarly the ambitious Native does not 
rail against persecution, but neglect; he 
speaks not of oppression, but obstacles. 

A great deal of this is also true of the 
South, but the visitor detects a note of 
asperity and a change of emphasis. The 
emphasis is not on what the colored man 
cannot do, but on what he is doing and 
and how he does it. What are his pre- 
tensions and how are they fulfilled? The 
pretensions are an affront and the per- 
formance is a farce. So coincidently with 
his objections to Negro advancement, so 
far as it threatens equality, the white 
man evinces distaste for Negro sloven- 
liness and makes capital out of Negro 
crime. In order to support his case 
against equality, he stresses the Negro’s 
faults and failings. 

If the Negro had escaped a large part of 
contact with whites by voluntary segrega- 
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tion, and in particular by the establish- 
ment of a parallel system of independent 
farm proprietorship, this hostility would 
almost certainly have been weaker. But 
he remains in an astounding condition of 
rural wage slavery for some reason still 
designated as tenancy. Under the ex- 
tortions and degradation of this so-called 
tenancy the Negro has become restive, 
and rural race prejudice in the South seems 
to be essentially the reaction of vested 
interest against his efforts to throw off the 
yoke. The Southern States are doubtless 
in the pangs of transition from the rule of 
hidebound status to a system of free con- 
tract entered into by equals. 

In the South it is an article of faith that 
the Negro is inferior. In South Africa 
professions of such a faith would sound 
like an assent to the alphabet. The evi- 
dent reason for the difference is that the 
Negro has thrown a serious challenge to 
white supremacy and elected to compete 
with the white man on his own ground. 
The Native has not—where he threatens 
the white, for instance in the pursuit of 
skilled occupations, he is the mere sport of 
economic circumstance. Because the com- 
petition is not yet serious, race relations 
are not yet tense. If repression alone were 
the index to race hostility, South Africa 
would run with blood. As it is she gets on 
well enough with a few floggings, jailings, 
riots. Until election time. Then white 
South Africa dons a gala outfit of preju- 
dice, garish and strident. The electorate 
discovers a Black Menace and a Rising 
Tide of Color. Historically the terror 
goes back to the days when white pioneers 
were contending with savage hordes; con- 
temporaneously the numerical preponder- 
ance of blacks conjures up visions of one 
white man struggling in his sleep against 
four vengeful blacks. The Southern 
States are rather less prone to these cathar- 
tic frenzies. The concept of the ‘Solid 
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South,’’ originally concocted to oppose 
emancipation and reconstruction, appears 
to be in decay. After all the Negro is 
only about one-third of the population 
of the South. 

Perhaps the most prominent difference 
between the continents in the field of 
race prejudice concerns the status of the 
the mulatto. In America the mul- 
latto is classed as black, and even the 
slightest admixture of black blood is 
exposed to vitiate the white. One would 
have thought that a predominantly white 
ancestry should immunize against almost 
any inherited taint, but not so. In South 
Africa the colored man (of mixed ancestry) 
is distinct from the Native, and white 
South Africa calls him in to help redress 
the numerical overbalance of the black. 
He enjoys the franchise in one province 
and is to be admitted to the franchise in 
the others. The Native, on the other 
hand, has a limited vote in the one prov- 
ince, and is to be assimilated wholly to 
the disqualification policies of the others. 
Just as the colored man’s political status 
is higher than that of the pure black, so 
are his economic and social statuses. 
Economically he is to be found in a certain 
number of skilled occupations; socially 
he is supposed to be a responsible being, 
capable of civilized aims and manners. 
He intermarries neither with white nor 
black, and has formed a separate caste, 
distinguished by descent and color, and 
grouped about the performance chiefly of 
semi-skilled work. Being culturally seg- 
regated, his ways of life do not, like those 
of the American mulatto, serve as an 
example to the colored race as a whole, 
and give it visible evidences of the progress 
possible to a colored man. 

To understand the position of the South 
African mulatto we must first bear in mind 
that especially in the Cape Province he 
has little ethnic kinship with the Native. 
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His colored blood springs chiefly from the 
veins of a yellowish aborginal, now nearly 
extinct, called the Hottentot, and from 
Malay slaves prior to 1834. This class 
of people has been centered in the Cape 
Province, the oldest part of South Africa, 
and subsumed under the Cape's rule of 
equality. The equalitarian tradition goes 
back to the revolutionary movement of 
the late eighteenth century and the 
philanthropic movement of the early 
nineteenth. Liberal sentiments have been 
perpetuated in the Cape by a succession 
of able Governors and Prime Ministers, 
and protected from contamination by the 
distance of the political capital, Cape- 
town, from the turbulence of the frontier. 
The Northern provinces, being settled 
later, took a different line. They were 
born after the philanthropic epoch and 
are still frontiers. More and more each 
year, as these provinces grow in political 
power, they impose the raw and intolerant 
on the Union's Native policy. But the 
colored man, sufficiently secluded in the 
Cape, does not impinge on the North, 
and has not been despoiled of privileges 
atits instance. Rather he has gained: he 
is the white man’s potential ally against 
the black masses of the North. 

It is curious that color intolerance, if 
it is as instinctive as we have been told, 
should so subside in the face of political 
exigency. White South Africa seems to 
be playing the game of divide and rule. 
Has the white South perhaps chosen un- 
wisely in electing to treat Negroes as a 
block, rather than use one section as a 
stick to beat the other? If the South, to 
use Rhodes’ phrase, admitted equal rights 
to every civilized man, would it not feel 
more comfortable about denying these 
rights to the uncivilized? Not a high 
ideal perhaps, but surely a judicious com- 
promise between repression and equality. 
Probably this is the march of events in 


any case: that the educated Negro, usually 
a mulatto, will segregate himself from the 
Negro proletariat. So that the race line 
gets crossed by a class line at the point of 
occupational divergence, reinforced by a 
difference in the degree of color. 

Flowing out of different racial attitudes 
comes a different problem of miscegena- 
tion. For both countries, slavery was the 
ideal condition for race intermixture, and 
in these days it is not being rapidly 
promoted either by marrying colored 
women or debauching them. But in the 
South, which is quite as insistent on race 
purity as South Africa, we find a record 
of failure to accommodate actual behavior 
to principles that would make South 
Africa gasp. For one reason and another, 
the South has admitted quite an extensive 
sexual equality to the Negro in fact, and 
the race purity slogans proceed chiefly 
from a bad conscience. This is not sur- 
prising except to the South African who 
identifies color with dirt; and very few 
races living together, unless one of them 
have barbarous habits, have escaped the 
tendency to amalgamate. 

In South Africa, on the other hand, 
miscegenation has never reached dimen- 
sions enough to stir the public conscience. 
Intermixing of all sorts is illegal, but 
prosecutions are rare. Native women 
seldom bathe, and their odor is not at all 
delicate. 

Next the matter of the colored man’s 
bodily safety, especially after he has com- 
mitted a crime—South Africa has no 
lynching. As a delinquent taxpayer the 
Native can be gassed or bombed by the 
police; if he has attacked a white man or 
assembled into a protesting crowd, he 
may well find himself embroiled in a riot; 
he can be flogged by an employer without 
much hope of redress; if he has been 
guilty of rape he runs the risk of being 
mutilated in a manner considered appro- 
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priate to the crime; but he is never done 
to death except in a riot. He can even 
expect justice in the courts, especially if 
he exercises his option to dispense with a 
white jury. 

How is all this to be explained in view 
of the Native’s lack of social and political 
status? The chief explanation which can 
be applied without imputing unprovable 
subtleties of difference to the prejudice 
patterns of South Africa and the Southern 
States, seems to be the tighter adminis- 
trative control practiced in South Africa. 
The election rather than the appoint- 
ment of police, sheriffs, and magistrates, 
is particularly significant. In this de- 
partment of politics the Southern States 
have reached the reductio ad absurdum of 
formal democracy. Peace authorities are 
elected by small county groups on the 
strength of popularity or political pull 
and are responsible only to their neigh- 
bors. Without the connivance or ac- 
quiescence of officials lynching is a danger- 
ous pastime, and South Africans cannot 
risk it. The South African Police and 
the magistracy are appointed, paid and 
controlled from the capital, Pretoria, and 
lynching is possible only if the Central 
Government decides to abdicate its au- 
thority to the mob. 

It might also be mentioned that a lynch- 
ing pattern can be expected to reflect 
economic and social tension between the 
races, of which South Africa is still com- 
paratively unaware; and that the large 
size of South African farms makes it diffi- 
cult to collect together a rural mob. 

The next point of difference is in educa- 
tional and occupational opportunity. In 
the Northern States of America all Negro 
children go to school, and in the Southern 
States about two-thirds. The standards 
of schooling, especially in the South, are 
indifferent, but literacy is within the reach 
of almost every child. This educational 
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opportunity opens out commercial and 
professional opportunities. Negro busi- 
nessmen have entered into every trade 
that can be conducted for a Negro 
clientéle, and Negroes perform a large 
share of the professional services they con- 
sume. In the North they have entered 
into a large variety of new skilled occupa- 
tions. With this economic development 
have come advances in social status, the 
emergence of civic consciousness, and the 
beginnings of reasoned racial pride. 

It would be easy to represent the South 
African situation as an antithesis. Only 
about one-half of the children are getting 
an education, there are almost no facilities 
for secondary and higher education, and 
in some of the tribal areas the Native 
still evinces hostility to education. 
Neither the English nor the Dutch lan- 
guage has yet become the medium of com- 
munication, except when speaking toa 
white, and the Native has only a most 
roundabout connection with the world 
of ideas. The overwhelming majority of 
the people are peasants, farm servants or 
common laborers; there is almost no com- 
mercial class and only the beginnings of a 
professional class (other than teachers and 
preachers). Even if color discrimination 
were to perish overnight, the Native, 
still bound by ignorance and poverty, 
could scarcely qualify as citizen. Even 
racial pride, though unconquerable, has 
thinned into a sentimental wistfulness. 

But to draw such a profound distinction 
between the progressive Negro and the 
defeated and inert Native is to confine 
our attention to the static. The march 
of events in South Africa is not tolerating 
any division of the population into a caste 
of overseer whites and a caste of colored 
Helots. The inefficient and unfortunate 
European is sinking into rural poor white- 
dom or becoming an urban flotsam, while 
the ambitious or energetic African is 
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rising into the ranks of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor. The decay of tribalism, 
overpopulation in some of the reserves, 
and the demand for cheap labor, have all 
contributed to the growth of an urban 
Native class, now about twenty per cent 
of the total. Having surrendered their 
ties to the soil, these urbanized Natives 
are bent on succeeding as artisans, traders 
or professional men, and have already 
made enough headway to indicate their 
ultimate destiny—their assimilation into 
the economic organization of the whole 
community on a basis of merit. If this 
is the road of march, it is the same road 
in both continents, and the Native is 
following in the footsteps of the Negro. 

At this stage we have returned from a 
study of intercontinental differences to a 
resemblance once more. As South Africa 


pursues its normal course of economic and 
social evolution many differences disap- 
pear, leaving us with a group of common 


accommodation problems. Here we have 
space to notice only a few implications 
for liberal policy. 

Let us first describe one of the main pit- 
falls. It consists in thinking of the prob- 
lems of racial adjustment as a composite 
organic entity—The Native Problem, The 
Negro Problem, The Race Problem. If 
there is one problem for which n different 
“‘solutions’’ are proposed, then at least 
n-1 of them must be fallacious or incom- 
plete. Amid the welter of rivalry be- 
tween proposers of the different solutions 
the chances of codperation wither away. 
But if we conceive of racial adjustment 
as presenting a chain of separate, though 
interrelated, specific problems, each de- 
manding a different plan of action and 
appealing to a different type of reformer, 
then harmonious codperation between 
organizations becomes possible, each oper- 
ating in its special sphere. Struggles 
waged in the field of social relations par- 
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ticularly depend for success on a ceaseless 
bombardment of public opinion, for where 
the aim is to change social values, each 
breach in tradition, sufficiently consoli- 
dated, becomes tradition itself, and a new 
point for departure. It does not matter 
if each immediate objective is not a proto- 
type or miniature of the ultimate end, 
provided each advance is in the same 
general direction. 

But forward policy in the United States 
has tended to split into systems of thought 
mutually incompatible. Traditionally 
the Tuskegee school has minimized polit- 
ical aims until the Negro has had training 
for citizenship; Dr. DuBois and his school 
have preferred to seek to capture political 
equality, and even social equality, by 
storm, irrespective of the social quality 
of the average Negro; and the Com- 
mission on Interracial Codperation has 
put its faith in education and a common 
understanding between the races, accept- 
ing a policy of laborious gradualism. As 
if all this divergence of method were not 
enough, the Communist party has come 
forward with a scheme of shock tactics 
based on class appeal and found its 
program greeted by the older organiza- 
tions in this field with hostility so unani- 
mous as to unite them against it, even at 
the sacrifice of common elements in all 
four schemes. But when honest men fall 
out, thieves come into their ‘‘own.’’ If 
the organizations for Negro advancement 
stultify one another, Tuskegee will risk 
degenerating into a factory for bourgeois 
culture, Crisis into an organ of the Repub- 
lican party, the Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation into a society for 
convening pink teas; and the International 
Labor Defense will become a hunted hare 
like the I.W.W. 

And yet there is room for all, even the 
Communists. Provide manual training for 
those who will profit by it; get up steam 
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among the converted by adroit journal- 
ism; convert white Southerners by bring- 
ing them face to face with respectable 
Negroes; and blast the passivity of the 
colored peasant by flaming appeals. There 
is no need for the organizers of these types 
of movement to avow kinship with one 
another; it suffices if they keep out of one 
another’s way and privately salute one 
another's attainments. The militant suf- 
fragists did not prejudice the case for the 
emancipation of women; they merely 
provided it with unpaid advertising. And 
so on this low level of expediency, if no 
higher, each pro-Negro organization can 
welcome the activities of the other. 

The same scheme of action on a broad 
front suits the needs of South Africa. 
The framework for it already exists. 
The administrative councils of the Trans- 
keian reserve are concerned with rural 
development; the Joint Councils of Euro- 
peans and Natives provide open forums 
and make representations to the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs; the Interracial 
Institute codrdinates discussion and re- 
search and does some discreet lobbying; 
the African National Congress represents 
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the colored intelligentsia; and the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Workers’ Union 
organizes labor and fights cases in the 
courts. In so far as most of this work is 
a new development it can take credit for 
a number of healthy achievements in 
recent years, which go far to offset the 
Color Bar Act (against skilled Native 
labor) and the disfranchisement proposals. 
The inclusion of Natives in minimum wage 
determinations, the holding of a com- 
prehensive enquiry into the economic 
condition of the Native, the project for 
releasing further land for purchase by 
Natives, public condemnation of the flog- 
ging of farm servants, provision for the 
better housing of urban Natives, and 
proposals for public works in the Native 
reserves on a large scale, all represent the 
achievements of a public opinion vig- 
orously stirred at every center of potential 
disquiet. Even though repressionist South 
Africa has pursued the nadir of interracial 
strategy, her liberals at least can con- 
gratulate themselves on offering the South- 
ern States an example in tactics. And in 
the long run the successful tactic deter- 
mines new strategy. 


EASTERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


The fifth annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological Conference was held on April 21 
and 22, 1934, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The discussions of the Conference centered 
around the social implications of the National Recovery program. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor James H. S. Bossard, University 
of Pennsylvania; Vice-President, Professor Frank D. Watson, Haverford College; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Dr. Earl E. Muntz, New York University; Executive Committee, Professor 
Maurice Davie, Yale University, and Professor Harold Phelps, University of Pittsburgh. 
The next annual meeting will be held at Columbia University. 
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A HALF CENTURY OF SOUTHERN PENAL EXPLOITATION 
BLAKE McKELVEY 


Harvard University 


7 7 EAR after year, for half a century, 
the Southern convict systems have 
been exposed by damning attacks. 

Tragic stories, some of them truly heart- 

rending, have crept into the press, and 

many of these, like the experiences of the 

Georgia Fugitive, have made a strong 

appeal to public sentiment, urging humane 

reforms. Nevertheless, since the New 


South emerged from the ruins of the Civil 


War and the throes of Reconstruction, 
the course of its penal development has 
rarely been influenced by such sporadic 
outbursts; instead it has been under the 
sway of programs for railroad and indus- 
trial construction, agricultural develop- 
ment, and road building, and it has always 
been dominated by considerations of econ- 
omy. From these points of view the 
South has been eminently successful, 
reaping huge profits in several instances, 
and, with rare exceptions, at least paying 
its expenses—a record that is without 
equal in the modern world. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
Hawes-Cooper Bill, threatening as it does 
the markets of penal products, should now 
be sending tremors through the whole 
section. This Federal law, like the old 
Wilson Act regulating the interstate liquor 
trafic, authorizes any state to exclude 
from its markets the penal products of 


other states provided it likewise prohibits 
the sale of the products of its own penal 
labor. On top of this the N.R.A. is pre- 
paring to regulate prices and reduce the 
hours of convict labor. These promise to 
open a breach in the long established penal 
systems and to-enable charitable and re- 
form elements to exert some influence. 
Even the theories and methods of modern 
penology that have been slowly emerging 
in the North and in Europe may now gain 
a larger consideration in the South. 

As far as penological matters are con- 
cerned the South has remained to this day 
a distinct section. During slave days 
crime and its correction were largely prob- 
lems for county authorities, and the old 
Colonial methods of repressing crime held 
sway. After the Civil War, when en- 
forced freedom brought thousands of hap- 
less Negroes into the criminal net, new 
penal codes were adopted, but the pros- 
trate South felt justified in leasing these 
unfortunate wretches to help in the re- 
building of its railroads and other dis- 
mantled enterprises. During the next 
decades, while the North was concerning 
itself with schemes for prison reform, the 
South tinkered with its system of des- 
perate penal slavery only to the end that 
by the mid-eighties practically every state 
was reaping a Clear profit from its convicts. 
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Tremendous changes have since taken 
place, but seldom have profits been sacri- 
ficed. 

Nevertheless, in the late eighties, after 
two decades of reconstruction, the South 
appeared to develop a new sense of pro- 
portion. The common man, who through 
his various Populist organizations was 
crowding the ‘‘old gentry"’ out of politics, 
assumed a new attitude towards the Negro. 
He was relegated to a lower category of 
citizenship, but, in his place, the rights 
of the Negro, even the lives of Negro con- 
victs, were considered. More careful 
regulations of the least camps were ac- 
companied with sharper bargains for state 
profits, pressing the lessee to the wall at 
just the time that the end of the railroad 
boom was terminating his usefulness. 
The lease system was doomed, but it was 
not abandoned until profitable substitutes 
were perfected. First the women, the 
children, and the sick were moved to sepa- 
rate quarters for purposes of economy and 
more satisfactory treatment. Then experi- 
ments with plantations, industrial prisons, 
and road camps supplied the South with 
hopeful prospects by the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Humanitarian and economic interests 
alike began to intercede in behalf of the 
women and the boys in the late eighties. 
The North had made the care of juvenile 
delinquents a charity distinct from the 
penal system before the war, and the re- 
form movement of Enoch Wines had 
secured a considerable segregation of the 
sexes in the sixties, but the South had no 
part in these reforms. Not until several 
states, secking higher wage rates, divided 
their convicts into full-hands, half-hands, 
and dead-hands—terms borrowed from 
slave traditions—did the South discover 
the advantage of retaining the women and 
children at the ‘“‘walls.’’ This practice 
added force to the recommendation of the 


charitably minded that these classes be 
placed on farms where they could earn 
their keep free from evil influences. 
Texas, North Caroliria, and Virginia, 
whose prisons were busy centers of indus- 
trial activity, were the first to provide 
such asylum farms, and Alabama soon 
followed their example. The increasing 
influence of the Populists with their in- 
terest in the practical education of the 
“forgotten man”’ strengthened this move- 
ment, and by the close of the century only 
Tennessee and Louisiana had failed to 
provide for the removal of at least a por- 
tion of the women, the children, and the 
sick from the mass of the prisoners. 
These experiments with small farms came 
at an opportune time for southern pen- 
ology. Not only was the railroad boom 
drawing to a close, but the new factions 
gaining influence in government were not 
so partial to the large leasing companies. 
Texas, whose criminal population was 
rapidly expanding beyond the capacity of 
its two prisons and beyond the demands 
of construction lessees, was the first to hire 
convicts to plantation managers. By 
1888 one-third of the 3000 state prisoners 
were laboring on private farms, and the 
state had been encouraged to purchase and 
Operate on its own account the 2700-acre 
Harlem farm. While Texas slowly en- 
larged its penal plantations, Mississippi 
made a bold and complete turn to the new 
system. Discouraged by failure to col- 
lect the profits of the old lease system, the 
people of this state inserted into their new 
constitution a provision ordering the 
termination of all leases by 1895; accord- 
ingly, the authorities, after experimenting 
for a few years with share farming, pur- 
chased the 15,000 acre Sunflower planta- 
tion and developed on it the model penal 
system of the South. Only Louisiana went 
as far at this time, but most of the other 
states made farming an important accessory 
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to their other penal activities, much as 
several northern prisons were to do a 
decade or so later. At the turn of the 
century the penal plantation appeared to be 
the ideal goal for southern penology. 

A considerable amount of northern 
tradition crossed the border and traveled 
down the Mississippi valley in these years; 
unfortunately this was in large measure 
the out-worn and cast-off technique of a 
former era. Such was the contract labor 
system which received, in the very years 
of its expulsion from several northern 
prisons, a ready welcome in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Virginias. It was, 
nevertheless, a positive advance for these 
states. When Kentucky opened its branch 
prison at Eddyville in 1890, state officers 
assumed full authority there and at the old 
Frankfort penitentiary, terminating an 
unsatisfactory lease. Labor and Populist 
agitation in Tennessee persuaded the legis- 
lature to abolish a vicious lease which 
had employed convicts as strike breakers 
in the mining industry. Although the 
state established a branch prison in tem- 
porary log dormitories on public coal 
lands, the reformers hoped that this mining 
enterprise would soon be abandoned in 
favor of the farming and the industrial 
contracts at the new prison being erected 
on a large plantation near Nashville. 
West Virginia slowly enlarged its prison 
at Moundsville, maintaining an enterpris- 
ing industrial activity with the aid of 
contractors, and at least during the nine- 
ties the proud claims of its officers were in 
a measure justified. Virginia alone had 
little to boast of at this time aside from a 
most profitable contract industry. 

But the only genuine stirring of northern 
penological ideals occurred in New Or- 
leans. Michael Heyman, after consorting 
with Frederick Howard Wines at the 
World's Fair in Chicago, returned to or- 
ganize a local prison association and to 
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advocate a host of progressive ideas. 
He succeeded in incorporating several of 
these along with the abolition of the 
lease system into the new state consti- 
tution. Nevertheless, although a special 
session of the National Prison Association 
visited his city in 1898, the distinctively 
northern principles were soon dropped, 
and Louisiana, following the lead of Mis- 
sissippi, purchased 10,000 acres in the 
Angola and Hope farms to replace her 
abandoned lease. 

All of these developments strengthened 
the control of the states over their convict 
populations. Even those southeastern 
states that did not immediately abandon 
the lease system gave larger powers of 
regulation to their public authorities. 
But this centralizing trend was counter- 
acted in many places by the increasing use 
of convicts on the county roads. Farmers 
in politics were partial to this use of con- 
vict labor, and, with the uncertain dis- 


tinction between county and state offend- 
ets, the courts, especially in Georgia, 
Alabama and the Carolinas, began to sen- 
tence the able-bodied to hard labor on the 


local roads. This was practically a return 
to chaos, for, what with chains, dogs, 
and guns, an absence of inspection, and 
frequently a scarcity of provisions, life in 
these chain gangs was often more desperate 
than in the worst camps of the old lease 
system. The widely boasted reductions 
in the death rates of southern convicts, 
while fortunately genuine, did not take 
these county chain gangs into consid- 
eration. Providentially the good-roads 
movement did not get fully under way 
until the next century when state inspec- 
tion and even county authorities had be- 
come more responsible. 

Thus by 1900 all the penal programs 
that were eventually to replace the lease 
system were in active operation. The 
prospect was the most encouraging the 
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section had envisaged or was to know 
down to our day. But there was a total 
absence of men studying the problem in 
any thorough fashion, and there was 
almost as great a dearth of public spirited 
citizens organized to safeguard the in- 
terests of prisoners, such as the prison 
societies and boards of charities that were 
doing so significant a job in the North. 
Public authorities never for a moment 
slaked their thirst for profits from convict 
labor, and the three decades of the next 
century were to see this principle sap the 
promise from the programs of the fin de 
siecle. The penal systems, whether center- 
ing around plantations as in the south- 
western part of the section, whether 
specializing in road labor as in the south- 
eastern states, or developing contract in- 
dustries within prison walls as in the bor- 
der states, remained strangely isolated 
from the vital influences active in northern 
penology. Only with the pending enforce- 
ment of the federal law regulating the 
transport of penal products is there some 
prospect that the whole South will be 
jolted out of its complacent rut and come 
to consider its social responsibilities to- 
wards the criminal. 


THE PENAL PLANTATIONS 


The early promise of penal plantations 
has nowhere been fully realized. Only 
four states have whole-heartedly adopted 
this system and, beset by droughts, floods, 
and crop pests, even their financial ex- 
periences have not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. Ashort sighted eagerness to pocket 
all available profits each year not only has 
retarded the construction of adequate 
quarters; it has likewise prevented the 
development of a personnel capable of 
taking advantage of those opportunities 
that life in small camps afforded for the 
betterment of the convicts. Neverthe- 
less, at its best, this system has supplied 
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several of the bright spots of southern 
penal history. 

Mississippi continued to set the stand- 
ards for penal plantations. The Sun- 
flower plantation was slowly cleared and 
divided into separate farm units. On 
each of these units a permanent camp has 
been established, centering around a 
wooden dormitory structure prepared to 
accommodate from sixty to a hundred 
prisoners; lately, improved bunk houses of 
brick construction have replaced these 
dangerous fire traps at some of the camps. 
The state prison superintendent placed one 
or two officers in charge at each camp, 
and these men maintained order and car- 
ried forward the farming enterprise with 
the aid of the lash and the coéperation of 
armed trusties. The separate camps, which 
now number fifteen, afforded an unusual 
opportunity for classification, but no ad- 
vantage has been taken from this beyond 
gathering the women into one camp, the 
young boys into another, the tubercular 
and incapacitated into a third, and further 
separating the whites from the Negroes. 
The all too rapidly changing political 
administrations have been content with 
the regular profits accruing to the state 
and have not indulged in any of the 
penological ‘‘frills’’ of the North. The 
prisoners, on their part, have been lucky 
among southern convicts for their fairly 
comfortable and unrestrained existence. 

Two other states followed these planta- 
tion methods although they did not 
achieve the simple unity of the Mississippi 
system. Louisiana, while gradually ex- 
panding and clearing its penal plantations, 
hired its ablest Negroes at levee construc- 
tion. During the prosperous cotton years 
between 1904 and 1910 the great majority 
of the convicts were absorbed into the 
farm units, but when the boll weevil and 
a succession of floods devastated this in- 
dustry, large numbers of the Negroes 
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were again contracted at levee work, and 
it was not until the newly undertaken 
sugar cane production got into full-swing 
several years later that they were brought 
back to the farming units. Arkansas, in 
spite of abortive efforts toward reform, 
did not finally dispense with the lease 
system until 1913. Since that date its 
convicts have been distributed between 
the old ‘‘walls’’ at Little Rock, now 
serving as the receiving center, and two 
plantations containing about 11,800 acres. 
The major reliance has been placed upon 
this farming system which has slowly and 
rather imperfectly been developed on the 
Mississippi pattern. 

Texas was the only state in this region 
to subordinate its plantations to a larger 
penal program. Lease farming was, to 
be sure, a major reliance for the accommo- 
dation of the expanding criminal popula- 
tion in the late eighties, and the state 
gradually acquired a total of more than 
78,000 acres in widely scattered units as it 
undertook to assume full responsibility 
for the care of its charges. But, amidsta 
conflict of councils, Rusk prison with its 
unprofitable iron foundry was not finally 
abandoned until 1917, and Huntsville 
continued for several years longer as the 
unsatisfactory headquarters for the dis- 
jointed penal system. 

A succession of legislative investigations 
revealed the evils of the system, but their 
disagreeing recommendations failed for 
many years to direct a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Leading citizens were on several 
occasions aroused to demand action, and 
in 1924 they organized the Texas Commit- 
tee on Prisons and Prison Labor to study 
the entire problem. Securing the expert 
direction of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor and of the Na- 
tional Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
they conducted, with the aid of 65 local 
physicians, a careful medical and social 


examination of several thousand state 
convicts. Their findings revealed a large 
percentage of the prisoners as physically, 
mentally, or socially deficient, and they 
urged that the state assume its therapeu- 
tic as well as its housing and disciplinary 
responsibilities. The accumulated effect 
of these several investigations finally 
prodded the state to determined action. 
In the last few years a new central indus- 
trial plant and reception prison has been 
erected on Sugarland plantation, and other 
up-to-date housing and industrial proj- 
ects have been undertaken with the ob- 
ject of developing a closely knit industrial 
and farming system adequate to the prob- 
lem of handling the thousands of convicts 
of this vast state. 

Penal plantations have become charac- 
teristic features throughout the South, 
but these states have been the only ones 
to make them the cores of their systems. 
Mississippi has reaped a fairly consistent 
profit, usually counted in the hundred 
thousands, and Louisiana has had very 
prosperous years that have more than 
canceled the deficits due to crop failures, 
at least down to the present depression. 
Arkansas has just about broken even, but 
Texas had to foot enormous bills annually 
until the present efficient system has 
brought the promise of reducing them to 
reasonable limits. The Texas investiga- 
tors in 1917 might well have spoken for 
the whole group, or for the whole South, 
when they concluded that ‘‘Commercial- 
ism seems to have been the first thought 
and practice in connection with the state 
prison.’’ Short-sighted parsimony has 
retarded the construction of fireproof bunk 
houses, and the burning of the log dormi- 
tory in Texas in 1928 with all the poor 
wretches trapped in it was only one of 
several appalling catastrophies. 

The failure of these states to develop the 
larger potentialities of their flexible plan- 
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tation system is in the long run the most 
unfortunate result of the emphasis on 
profits. The camp sergeants have had 
opportunities comparable to those of the 
cottage matrons of the better women’s 
reformatories in the North, or to those of 
of the resident officers in the cottages 
being erected in the men’s prison at Nor- 
folk, Massachusetts, but unfortunately 
these camp sergeants have been chosen for 
their knowledge of farming or for their 
services in petty politics. The penal 
plantation cannot be expected to develop 
constructive methods of handling crimi- 
nals until penology becomes its primary 
concern. 


THE ROAD CAMPS 


The southeastern states would probably 
have turned to the plantation system, had 
not the good-roads movement come along. 
Each of these states did in fact establish 
a penal farm which in time became an 
important branch of its system, but it was 
the country’s desire for the labor of the 
convicts on the roads that put an end to 
the lease. The chain gangs that rapidly 
scattered throughout these states created 
a new problem for state authorities to 
grapple with, and for many years local 
jealousy for material advantage submerged 
again the slowly developing sense of a 
social responsibility towards the convict. 

North Carolina has had the longest and 
most varied experience with chain gangs. 
Here as elsewhere the system developed 
under county supervision, authorized by 
various state laws, the first of which dated 
from 1866. A revision in the laws in 1889 
gave permanent form to the system and 
permitted the judges to assign men sen- 
tenced for less than ten years to road labor. 
The rapid expansion of this activity de- 
creased the number of state prisoners from 
1300 in 1890 to 660 in 1905, and the in- 
tended expansion of the state farm at 
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Caledonia was halted. The early chaotic 
conditions in the chain gangs were reme- 
died, or at least standardized by experience. 
Movable wooden boxcar-like bunk houses, 
constructed to hold chirty men and 
mounted on wheels to facilitate a frequent 
change of location, became the character- 
istic housing arrangement in the early 
years of the century. These wooden cars 
were not only insecure against breaks, but 
dangerous fire traps, and iron cages gradu- 
ally replaced them—great cages patterned 
after those of the animal circus, with one 
open side covered by heavy iron bars and 
a canvas for cold or wet weather. These 
crowded cages, constructed with two 
layers of bunks so that it was impossible 
to stand erect in them, and provided with 
only one night-bucket, were filthy enough 
for sleeping purposes, but as living quar- 
ters from Saturday noon until Monday 
morning they were unspeakably vile. 
Frequently a trusty system extended better 
conditions to a favored few who might 
live with the officers as cooks or messen- 
gers in a near-by farm house, but the great 
majority of the major and minor offenders 
were crowded together indiscriminately 
in these cages and only released for hard 
labor under armed guards on the public 
roads. Stripes and chains and the lash 
were customary features until recent years, 
and they are all too prevalent today. 
Public indignation was occasionally 
aroused over these conditions, and the 
governors continued to recommend that 
the serious offenders be turned over to the 
state. In 1917 the inactive board of 
charities was reorganized as the State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare and 
given powers of inspection and regulation 
Over county institutions. Unfortunately 
the war postponed action, and it was not 
until 1922 that the annual State Conference 
of Social Service revived interest in this 
subject. Already the road gang was 
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beginning to appear as a questionable 
economy to the counties, particularly as 
road machinery came in to speed up the 
work. The large counties solved the 
problem by erecting permanent prison 
camps, in some cases of brick or concrete, 
and by transporting their prisoners on 
trucks to distant construction points; the 
smaller counties leased their convicts to 
their larger neighbors. This situation 
enabled the reformers to secure enough 
votes in the legislature to re-define the dis- 
tinction between felons and misdemeanants 
and to direct the judges to sentence the 
former to the state prison. 

With an increasing prison population 
the state turned again to the development 
of its two large farms and established its 
own permanent road camps. In 1931 the 
state assumed full charge of all offenders 
sentenced for more than 30 days but turned 
this responsibility over to its highway 
department. High standards of sanitation 
and efficiency have been developed, but 
naturally the chief consideration is road 
building. Meanwhile the old prison has 
has been remodeled as a receiving and hos- 
pital center, and a semblance of unity has 
been imparted to the system. Unfortu- 
nately financial considerations continue 
to obstruct the development of a construc- 
tive penology. 

South Carolina has experienced much 
the same development except that it has 
not followed North Carolina's recent re- 
organization. County chain gangs ab- 
sorbed the majority of the convicts when 
the lease was abolished, but the antiquated 
280-cell prison built by the carpetbaggers 
at Columbia has continued to operate a 
fairly prosperous contract industry—pros- 
perous, that is, until the present depression 
disjointed the system. In 1915, when the 
State Board of Charities was created, it 
found 1500 out of the 2000 state convicts 
working in the county chain gangs; how- 
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ever, within a few years, as the reor- 
ganized State Board of Public Welfare not 
only exposed evils but also questioned the 
economy of this activity, many of the 
counties have reduced or discontinued their 
chain gangs, sending their prisoners to the 
penitentiary. Thus the population of the 
little old prison at Columbia has more than 
doubled in the past five years, and the 
addition of 102 cells has been but a paltry 
gesture toward their accommodation. 
When the factory burned to the ground in 
1931, 1000 convicts stood idle in the yard 
most of the year—an unusual experience 
in southern penology. Even the rebuilt 
factories can employ only about half of 
these, and the authorities face the future 
and the effects of the Hawes-Cooper legis- 
lation with indecision. 

Georgia and Florida tried reforming 
their lease systems, extracting larger and 
larger profits, until public opinion com- 
pelled their abandonment. Agitation for 
better roads helped the cause, and in 1909 
the Georgia Legislature abolished the 
lease and directed the prison authorities to 
contract with the counties for the em- 
ployment of the able-bodied convicts on 
the roads. The state continued to main- 
tain its farm, accommodating the women, 
the feeble men, and the tubercular in 
separate camps, but the county chain 
gangs increased and multiplied until more 
than 5000 were laboring on the roads. 
Iron cages found their way into all parts 
of the state, and only recently have more 
or less satisfactory permanent county 
camps replaced a large number of these. 
State inspection, recently under the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, has not ex- 
erted much influence, and the National 
Penal Information Society ranks the penal 
system of Georgia at the bottom of the 
list, even in the South. 

Florida has earned a better standing. 
Forced by an indignant public opinion to 
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abandon a vicious but very profitable 
lease in 1911, the legislature provided for 
the purchase of 18,000 acres at Railford. 
Unfortunately about half the convict 
population was immediately turned over 
tothe State Highway Department. Mean- 
while the farm has been cleared and drained, 
and in recent years an elaborate steel and 
concrete prison has been erected there 
and provided with a sawmill, a shoe shop, 
and knitting and shirt factories. Al- 
though the state has thus sacrificed the 
opportunities of small farm units, the 
system is a tremendous improvement over 
farmer chaotic conditions. Nevertheless, 
more than a thousand convicts are still 
in the road gangs, entirely beyond the 
authority of responsible penal authorities, 
and the conditions of their employment 
compare favorably only with those of the 
Georgia chain gangs. 

Alabama was the last of the southern 
states to abandon the lease system, but its 
many previous compromises had been not 
only financially advantageous to the state 
but more considerate than usual for the 
welfare of the convicts. An increasing 
appreciation of the state's responsibilities 
in the whole field of public welfare 
prompted the Governor, during the World 
War, to consult with Hastings H. Hart 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, one of the 
outstanding social statesmen of the genera- 
tion. This resulted in an honest consider- 
ation of the whole problem of penology. 
The contract-leases at four coal mines were 
not immediately abolished, but a program 
was adopted looking in that direction. 
A new prison was erected at Kilby some- 
what on the pattern of the model prison at 
Stillwater, Minnesota. Planned as a re- 
ceiving as well as a security prison, it was 
equipped to hold goo convicts, partially in 
individual outside cells, and partially in 
small group compartments in line with 
the newer tendency. It has developed an 


active industrial department and achieved 
self-sufficiency. At the same time a new 
log structure was erected at Speigner farm 
to accommodate 600 prisoners in dormitory 
units, and the old prison at Wetumpka, 
thus relieved of congestion, was thor- 
oughly renovated. When in 1928 the 
mining leases were finally abandoned, the 
state acquired still another large farm and 
undertook the operation of penal road 
gangs, financing this activity with the 
huge profits from its prisons. Several typi- 
cally northern reforms were introduced, 
but the continued improvement of the 
chain gang system was of far greater sig- 
nificance and has secured for Alabama the 
model penal road camps of the South. In 
fact during this period the state could 
boast not only of the largest financial prof- 
its in the country, but also of increasingly 
admirable equipment and humane living 
conditions for its convicts. 

Today the Hawes-Cooper Law offers an 
uncertain outlook to this group of states. 
Georgia, the worst of the lot, will scarcely 
be affected, since her penal economy has 
already been organized on a state-use and 
public-works foundation; however the 
public spirited leaders here may find the 
regulations projected under the N.R.A. of 
great assistance in securing the sweeping 
reforms that are so grievously necessary. 
Alabama, on the other hand, has been 
carrying forward an enlightened program 
with the aid of unusually large profits 
from convict labor, and this state was thus 
prompted to take the lead in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to persuade the Supreme Court 
to set aside the Hawes-Cooper Law. Only 
courageous fortitude will enable Alabama 
to surmount the threatened decrease in 
funds and satisfactorily to adapt its pro- 
gtam to the new situation. Except for 
the financial strain of the depression, this 
state, together with Florida and the 
Carolinas, might turn readily to larger 
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public-works programs. Should this even 
now be attempted, it is to be hoped that 
considerations of penology rather than 
highways will be dominant. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PENITENTIARY 


The trend of developments has been 
strikingly different in the Upper South. 
Already by 1g00 the lease system had 
been abandoned here, and the industrial 
penitentiary operating on the contract 
system had taken its place. Political 
forces had engineered this development, 
and, naturally, they had not overlooked 
the pecuniary considerations. Indeed this 
factor has retained its influence and is 
largely responsible for the fact that, except 
for Virginia, none of these states has made 
any fundamental changes in its system. 
Their penal history is the sum of the 
tragedies of thousands of exploited con- 
victs. Today the impact of the Hawes- 
Cooper legislation promises to afford a 
real opportunity for new beginnings in 
penology. 

West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
have stood aside from the characteristic 
southern trends and have associated more 
directly with such backward northern 
systems as that of Missouri. Tennessee 
has continued to reap huge profits, first 
from the state coal mines at Brushy 
Mountain, and then, when depression in 
the coal industry discouraged concentra- 
tion at this unsanitary fire trap, from the 
more and more seriously overcrowded 
industrial prison near Nashville. Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia’s proud prison of the 
nineties, expanding its contract factories 
to supply labor for a steadily increasing 
population which it was heedlessly jam- 
ming into the already inadequate cells, 
has been modestly content to pay its ex- 
penses. Kentucky, less successful with 
its economy, has provided even more un- 
satisfactory accommodations, for, while 
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the new State Prison at Eddyville de. 
veloped considerable equipment and _pros- 
perous industrial activity, the thousands 
of men and women that crowded the 
wretched old structures at Frankfort have 
been a living indictment of the hypocrisy 
of a state that could call this institution 
its Reformatory. The appalling social 
irresponsibility which has tolerated these 
systems is not the least justified by similar 
irresponsibilities in such northern com- 
munities as Missouri and even Ohio, 
Governor Malcolm Patterson of Tennessee 
spoke frankly in 1911 when he admonished 
the legislature that the prison system was 
“inhuman, unchristianlike, and not be- 
coming to a great State and a progressive 
people.’ Fortunately the authorities are 
now awaking to the realization of a prob- 
lem, though the alarm bell is merely the 
fearsome threat of the Hawes-Cooper Bill. 

Virginia, on the other hand, has made 
the most well-considered penal develop- 
ments in the South. Starting with a 
system that in 1900 vied with the worst 
in the country, it has made judicious use 
of the best methods in both northern and 
southern penology. Progress has been 
discouragingly slow at times, and not all 
of the programs have as yet been carried 
to their desirable fruition. The first steps 
were taken in 1905 when a new cell house 
was started at Richmond and the authori- 
ties were directed to expand activities on 
the state farm and to establish state road 
gangs. Two years later the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections was created 
and made responsible for annual inspec- 
tions and recommendations concerning 
the penal system. But the profitable con- 
tracts at the prison retarded the develop- 
ment of the other activities until in 1920 
the reform elements gained the upper hand. 

In a burst of legislative foresight, the 


profit motive was renounced and economy — 
made a secondary consideration. Ovet- — 
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crowding at Richmond was relieved by 
placing the great majority out in improved 
road camps where portable (knock-down) 
buildings and lately a few permanent fire- 
proof structures have supplied reasonable 
accommodations. The state even essayed 
to care for all local prisoners in special 
road Camps, or in an independent unit on 
its farm. Although this program has as 
yet only been partially undertaken, several 
Virginia professors have carried through 
an extensive investigation of local jails, 
thus providing a scientific basis for future 
treatment of this problem. 

Meanwhile the antiquated structures at 
Richmond have been dismantled, and the 
prison, already equipped with a modern 
cell-house for men and another in a sepa- 
rate yard for women, has been provided 
with an extensive medical and psychiatric 
department, enabling it to function as one 
of the best receiving prisons in the country. 
A State Industrial Farm for Women has 
recently been opened at Goochland, but 
so fast has been the growth of the convict 
population that cell accommodations are 
still inadequate in most branches of the 
system. At the same time the program 
for substituting state-account for contract 
industries has not been carried through, 
and the annual reports of the Governor's 
Advisory Board on Mental Hygiene have 
not achieved the scientific classification 
of prisoners that was sought. Neverthe- 
less the state is today conducting an ex- 
haustive investigation of the possibilities 
of probation and parole, and Virginia 
has won an enviable rank among the 
better prison systems of the nation. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


In this brief survey of southern penal 
developments during the last half century 
several real accomplishments must not be 
werlooked. It has been during this 
riod that each state has established its 
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separate juvenile institution, although 
none of these has adequately cared for its 
charges or completely removed the children 
from the jails and prisons. All except 
Georgia have centralized their systems, 
at least as far as inspection is concerned, 
and the Boards of Charities or Departments 
of Public Welfare that have been placed 
in supervision over the convicts are al- 
ready giving evidence of a new leadership 
in southern statecraft. The legislatures 
have begun to take a more liberal attitude 
towards criminal justice, but as yet the 
indeterminate sentence and parole laws 
that have finally been adopted in most of 
these states and the juvenile courts that 
have been set up in several of the cities 
have been most unsatisfactorily applied. 
Only four states have made any considera- 
ble use of these laws, and even here the 
procedure has been automatic, failing to 
provide individualized treatment in prison 
or supervision during parole. Neverthe- 
less, these are all valuable steps in the 
development of a more satisfactory penal 
system for the future. 

Meanwhile southern penology has had 
its own genius of a sort. The extraordi- 
narily continuous profits enjoyed by most 
of these states—only one or two northern 
prisons have regularly paid their expenses 
—have been achieved by keeping the 
prisoners busy at productive labor. Many 
brutalities have accompanied this pro- 
cedure, and these have nowhere been more 
vividly and yet honestly portrayed than 
by Frank Tannenbaum in his account of 
Darker Phases of the South. But these ap- 
palling incidents—and one need only con- 
sult the New York Times Index to be 
overwhelmed by their frequency—should 
not hide the truth that in the long run 
southern convicts have enjoyed a measur- 
able advantage over the thousands of idle 
prisoners in the North. Even today, 
when the depression and the new laws 
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are hitting southern penal industries 
harder than those of the North, the 
thirteen southern commonwealths, with 
27 per cent of the state prisoners of the 
country, have 37 per cent of all reported 
as productively employed. In other terms, 
while three-fourths of the southern con- 
victs are engaged at productive occupa- 
tions, the rest of the country has not been 
able to provide such labor for even half 
of its convicts; and furthermore, while 
seven southern states reported over half 
of their county prisoners profitably em- 
ployed, only New Hampshire in the North 
was able even to approach this record. 
This contrast has been much more striking 
during most of the last half century. This 
may be the ‘“‘forced labor’’ that Walter 
Wilson condemns, but it is not enforced 
idleness with the consequent demoralizing 
influence on character. The general spirit 
of light-heartedness that, in spite of all 
cruelties, seems to differentiate the penal 
camps of the South from the morbid and 
even sullen atmosphere of so many northern 
prisons may be attributed at least in part 
to this condition of active employment. 

Unfortunately the South has made no 
great effort to adapt this employment to 
the individual welfare of each convict; 
nor has it attempted to train the apparently 
irrepressible spirits of the Negro convicts 
into social channels. But today, in spite 
of the fearful brutalities and the dispro- 
portionately long sentences, the southern 
crime ratio is much higher than that of 
the country as a whole, and statistics for 
1931 rank 13 southern cities among the 15 
with the highest murder and homicide 
ratios. It would be simple to place re- 
sponsibility on the Negro, but one of the 
ablest penological statisticians in America, 
Thorsten Sellin, has seriously questioned 
this rationalization, and those who still 
choose to retain it are faced with a difficult 
job in explaining the rapid increase of 





southern white convicts during the past 
few decades. At all events the southern 
penal system does not seem to deter 
crime any more than it reforms criminals— 
which no one has ever claimed for it. 

The southern convict might fittingly be 
described as ‘‘full of punishment up to the 
neck.’’ The vast problems of handling 
thousands of convicts of two dissimilar 
races and the Herculean efforts already 
put forth with not too encouraging re- 
sults in many states both North and South 
urge humility upon a bookish scholar re- 
flecting over the documents in the Harvard 
Law Library. But the documents tell 
their tale, and it is that for a half century 
the New South has been administering its 
penal system largely in the interests of 
state economy. The annals of penal his- 
tory further record that far reaching re- 
forms have frequently occurred when great 
economic forces interrupt the continuity 
of old established systems, giving public 
spirited leaders an opportunity to guide 
new developments. Federal labor legis- 
lation is now threatening the foundations 
of the southern penal system—not to men- 
tion many northern systems that have been 
severely shaken by the depression and the 
Federal regulations—and it is to be hoped 
that a constructive penology will fiad its 
place. 

Several attempts have already been made 
(0 devise a codperative solution for the 
new labor problems. In 1930 delegates 
from a number of states gathered at Rich- 
mond and formed the Eastern-Southern 
Conference on State Institutional Labor in 
order to work out a scheme of coéperative 
production and exchange among the states 
on a public-use arrangement in conformity 
with the Hawes-Cooper law. But the 
permanent committee here established 
made no headway with this visionary 
scheme, and the penal authorities resigned 
themselves to the forlorn hope that the 
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state legislatures would not enact the 
regulations made possible under the federal 
bill. But state after state has assumed 
the powers granted by the Hawes-Cooper 
bill, and the combination of the threat of 
regulation with the rigors of the depres- 
sion has demoralized prison industries; as 
one result, recent contracts made in the 
South have been much less favorable to 
the states. 

Into this imbroglio President Roosevelt 
suddenly injected the revolutionary N.R.A. 
When private industry was reorganizing 
under stringent regulations as to hours and 
wages, it was natural that the prison con- 
tractors and even the state-account indus- 
tries should not be permitted to sail along 
serenely under their old standards. For a 
time the preparation of the retail code 
threatened to stop the sale of all prison 
products. But the American Prison As- 
sociation and the Federal prison authori- 
ties called a convention of state governors 
and wardens who hastily prepared a code 
for prison labor. When this was sub- 
mitted to the National Recovery Admin- 
istration in October of 1933 it was dis- 
covered that the code did not entirely 
eliminate the possibility of unfair compe- 
tition, and at the same time somebody 
recalled that the code authority would 
not have sufficient authority to enforce the 
tegulations against state institutions. 
Accordingly the prison authorities set to 
work again and drew up a Compact of 
Fair Competition, binding the signatory 
states to conform to the regulations as to 
hours of labor and the elimination of child 
labor that were adopted in any industry 
in which prison labor was engaged with 
the intent of sale on the open market; the 
Compact further bound the states to make 
sure that the prices of any goods sold 
directly or indirectly to the public market 
should not be below ‘‘the fair current 
price prevailing in the market in which 
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the product is customarily sold.’’ Of the 
28 states that signed the Compact in April, 
1934, eight were southern states, and for 
most of these the agreement entailed a 
major revision in labor policy. 

One of the most immediate ways in 
which this affects the southern convict 
is by greatly reducing his hours of labor. 
According to the recent Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
seven southern states labored their con- 
victs 60 hours a week in 1932, and all of 
the other states in this section required 
48 or more hours. The reduction of these 
hours to 40 a week creates an amount of 
leisure that will constitute not only a 
serious disciplinary problem but also a 
real opportunity for southern penal ad- 
ministrators to undertake educational and 
recreational activities on a scale never 
dreamed of before. 

The states may overlook for a time this 
phase of the situation, for several of them 
are facing the difficult task of devising 
new schemes for shouldering their penal 
expenses. A glance at the above men- 
tioned Bulletin reveals that, among 16 
states which stand to suffer extensively 
from these various regulatory laws, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia will be the most considerably 
affected. It is encouraging to note that 
each of these, and Georgia, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Virginia have all 
signed the prison labor compact, thus 
signifying their determination to join in 
wholeheartedly rather than buck the new 
trends. None of the southern states 
can entirely escape the effect of at least 
some of the new regulations, and large 
changes are therefore imminent. The 
recent achievements of Virginia, Ala- 
bama, and Texas in establishing forward- 
looking, centralized systems encourage 
the hope that able leadership may direct 
the changes in the other states as well. 
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(co) Contributions to this Deparement will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs B aa 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, — programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 4 


of the field; (3) special resulcs of study and research 
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T THE Sixth World Congress of 
the Communist International at 
Moscow in 1928, a resolution was 

drafted upon the American Negro question 
to dictate a theoretical position and a line 
of tactics to be adopted by the Communist 
party of the United States.1. The central 
hypothesis upon which the Communist 
position rested was that a Negro nation, 
conforming to Stalin’s definition of a 
nation as ‘‘an historically developed lasting 
identity of language, territory, economic 
life and psychology,"’ existed in the heart of 
the American South.” This hypothetical 
nation was loosely conceived of as a broad 
black belt extending from the Potomac 
well into Texas, including ‘‘not only the 
195 counties with over 50 per cent Negroes, 
but also the 202 counties with from 35 to 
50 percent Negroes.’’* In accordance with 
the Leninist tactics of fomenting and 
encouraging nationalist struggles in co- 
lonial countries as the most effective means 
of undermining international capitalism 
and hastening its collapse, ‘‘self-deter- 
mination of the Black Belt’’ was affirmed 
to be a major objective of the party, and 


1 The Daily Worker (New York), February 12, 1929. 
Reprinted in Negro Year Book, 1931-32, pp. 153-56. 

2 J.S. Allen, Negro Liberation, International Pamph- 
lets No. 29 (New York, 1932), p. 5. 

3J. S. Allen, The American Negro, International 
Pamphlets No. 18 (New York, 1932), p. 5. 
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a practical program of work among the 
Negro masses was outlined.‘ The organi- 
zation of the ‘‘Negro peasantry’’ came 
first in this program. A “‘cadre’’ of ad- 


vanced urban Negroes was to be trained | 


to undertake the task of organizing the 
““peasants.’’ These leaders were to enlist 
poor whites as well as Negroes in the com- 
mon struggle against the landlords, the 
masses of both races thus learning through 
action the lesson of solidarity. Confi- 
dence in the Negro Communist leaders 
would follow upon the local, concrete 
victories won under their command, and 
party doctrines would enter minds thus 
sympathetically conditioned. 

The first fruits of this practical program 
for ‘‘peasant’’ action was an outbreak 
near Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County, 
Alabama, on July 16, 1931. Negro Com- 


munists had come into the area some time | 


before and were organizing the Negro 
tenant farmers of East Central Alabama 


into a ‘‘Share Croppers’ Union.’’ The | 
effects of a ten-year-long agricultural de- | 


pression culminating in six-cent cotton 
conjoined to the perennial pauperism of 
the tenants rendered the croppers fit sub- 
jects for the organizers’ efforts. Nor were 
the landlords, relative to their status, in a 
better case; for them increasing mortgage 


4 Tosif Stalin, Theory and Practice of Leninism (Lon- | 


don, 1925). 
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burdens and bankruptcy were the order of 
the day.* Consequently the latter were in 
no frame of mind to tolerate the Union 
with its reported extreme demands. Ac- 
cording to the Southern District Secretary 
of the International Labor Defense, the 
croppers were organizing “‘to obtain the 
bare necessities of life.’"® This was un- 
doubtedly true, but for the croppers to 
obtain the bare necessities of life would 
have meant for the landlords the loss of 
what they considered the bare necessities 
of life, so the Sheriff of Tallapoosa County 
undertook in July to crush the Union, 
which numbered 5000 members in that 
county. Meetings were raided and broken 
up and literature confiscated which raised 
the horrible spectre of ‘social equality”’ 
as the motive behind the more pressing 
economic demands. ‘‘Literature seized,”’ 
Chief Wilson said, ‘‘urged members to 
demand social equality with the white 
race, $2 a day for work, and not to ask 
but ‘demand what you want, and if you 
don’t get it, take it’.’’? 

The Sheriff and his deputies broke up a 
meeting in a country church six miles from 
Camp Hill on the night on July 16. The 
next night a meeting was held to 
protest the Scottsboro convictions, and 
the Sheriff returned with two deputies 
tostop it. Near the church the Sheriff's 
car encountered a Negro armed with a shot- 
gun. According to the story of the Camp 
Hill Chief of Police, the Sheriff descended 
and ordered the Negro to throw up his 
hands, give up his gun, and disclose the con- 
tents of a bundle he was carrying under his 
arm. For reply the Sheriff received a 
charge of birdshot in the side. The 
Sheriff and the two deputies opened fire 
upon the Negro, who then fired upon the 


*R.C. Kennedy, ‘‘Six Cent Cotton,’’ New Republic, 
LXIX, 129. 

° Birmingham News, July 20, 1931. 

” Birmingham Age-Herald, July 18, 1931. 


car, slightly wounding one of the deputies. 
Thereupon the Negro collapsed in the road, 
and the Sheriff was helped into the car, 
which proceeded back to Camp Hill, 
miraculously indeed, if the Chief of Police 
is to be credited. ‘* ‘Less than 30 seconds 
after the gun battle . . . hell broke loose, 
through the cornfield, in the woods, sur- 
rounding the field and the negro meeting 
place. The entire country was a blaze 
of fire and it sounded like No Man’s Land 
of more than a decade ago.’ "’® Yet the 
occupants of the car escaped further in- 
jury and the car itself appears undamaged 
in the newspaper photograph. 

On arriving in Camp Hill, the Chief of 
Police burst into a Methodist revival 
meeting with the announcement that 
“niggers had shot the Sheriff all to pieces.’’® 
A doctor rushed out to attend to the 
Sheriff and the revival broke up as the men 
present ran home for their guns. By mid- 
night a manhunt was on, with blood- 
hounds trailing fugitives from the Negro 
church, and a posse of 500 armed whites 
scouring the countryside. ‘‘The usual 
quiet and peace became bedlam and the 
section suddenly turned into a battle- 
ground.’"!® The casualties on the Negro 
side were one killed and five wounded, 
officially, with unofficial reports that 
several others ‘‘were sent out to chop 
wood,’’ a task from which they never 
returned; the whites escaped unscathed."! 
The greatest single exploit of the battle, 
as related by the Chief of Police, was the 
killing of Ralph Gray, the Negro who had 
shot the Sheriff. At some time in the 
evening it was reported that Gray, who 


8 Ibid., July 20, 1931. 

® Henry Fuller, ‘Sunday at Camp Hill,’’ New Re- 
public, LXIX, 132-34. 

10 Birmingham Age-Herald, July 20, 1931. 

1 Birmingham News, July 17, 1931; New Republic, 
LXIX, 132-34; Walter Wilson, Forced Labor in the 
United States (New York, 1933), p. 113. 
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had been left for dead at the church, was 
lying wounded in his cabin and wished 
the services of a physician. Two ex- 
officers were sent to get him. They found 
Gray “‘barricaded in his cabin’’ with at 
least seven other Negroes. 

When they reached the shack Gray shouted curses 
and dared the men to capture them. It was then the 
real gun battle began. The negroes in the shack 
opened fire. The officers hugged the ground and shot 
back. I believe that more than 500 shots were ex- 
changed in this battle. Mind you, several other ne- 
groes were in the woods rearby and they also fired on 
the two officers. . . . Gray received wounds here that 
finished him, and several other negroes were struck 
by shots from the former officers. All of the negroes 
were captured and brought into jail but one.!* 


“Race War’’ screamed the Birmingham 
Age-Herald at Alabama breakfast tables the 
next morning. Foreboding was the after- 
noon News with its six-column headline, 
‘Further Red Violence Is Feared.’’ Its 
dispatch from Dadeville, the county seat, 
reported that ‘“‘further outbreaks are 
feared momentarily,’’ and drew the picture 
of the region as ‘‘an armed camp’’ where 
all available men, over 600 of them, were 
patrolling the highways and searching the 
fields, ‘‘armed with sawed-off shotguns, 
rifles, pistols, and other types of firearms.”’ 
An ominous significance was imparted 
to the quite natural fact that the Negroes 
of the area had gone into hiding. ‘‘Few 
negroes are visible on the streets’’; not to 
be wondered at after an automobile full of 
harmless Negroes had been fired into on 
the streets of Camp Hill the night before." 
‘The negro cabins in the vicinity of the 
meeting are deserted’’; not surprising, 
since a cabin near the church had been 
burnt down during the night.‘* Sinister 
was the newspaper photographer’s view of 
the pitiful little hovel which served as the 


12 Birmingham Age-Herald, July 20, 1931. 

183 Ihid., July 17, 1931. 

M [bid., July 18, 1931; Birmingham News, July 17, 
1931. 
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church, “‘situated in a lonely, isolated 
clearing in the woods . . . where the Com- 
munist leaders met while a patrol of 
several hundred armed negroes guarded 
the approaches.’’ What southerner had 
not seen many such gaunt and ruinous 
meeting houses set in a clearing of dead 
cornstalks and red gullies back in the 
lonesome piney-woods? And so this was 
what went on in them of nights—Red 
leaders, ‘“‘black evangelists’’ paid with 
Jew gold, inciting to violence, threaten- 
ing the governor of the state unless he 
released black rapists of white girls, de- 
manding social equality, plotting the mur- 
der of the Sheriff, getting ready ‘to take 
what they wanted.”’ 

All the next day and night the posses 
remained vigilant and active. Thirty- 
three Negroes were rounded up and incar- 
cerated in the Dadeville jail.!5 Rumors 
flew—that the radicals were gathering in 
the woods for a slaughterous descent upon 
the community; that carloads of armed 
Negroes minded upon ‘‘mob violence’ 
were on the way from Chattanooga to 
effect a jail delivery; that a car full of 
Negroes equipped with shotguns had 
passed through Alexander City, a few 
miles away, headed for Dadeville; that 
eight automobiles loaded with Negroes 
were converging upon Dadeville from 
Sylacauga, in the opposite direction." 
No radicals burst yelling from the woods, 
the Chattanooga and Alexander City ex- 
peditions “‘either stopped or were fright- 
ened away,’ and the eight Sylacauga car- 
loads, met by an advance guard of 150 
armed men at the Tallapoosa River highway 
bridge, were discovered to constitute a 
peaceable funeral procession.!” 


16 Birmingham Age-Herald, July 20, 1931. 
16 [hid., July 18, 1931; Birmingham News, July 18, 


19, 1931. 
17 [bid., July 18, 1931; Birmingham Age-Herald, 


July 20, 1931. 
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Thus an attempt at the economic or- 
ganization of Negro tenant farmers was 
made tO appear an uprising against the 
whites, a bloody race-riot, although it is 
very doubtful that Negroes did any rioting. 
When reports and rumors are sifted, there 
remains only Gray’s shooting of the 
Sheriff, the act of an individual, to bear 
out such a contention. The typical edi- 
torial called forth by the affair gave no 
hint of the economic background of the 
outbreak, or of the real grievances which 
facilitated the organizing work of the 
Communists, who were portrayed as “‘pied 
pipers’” luring the simple-minded croppers 
with “‘wily words.’’!8 

Despite the Camp Hill débacle and the 
warnings to beware of Communism de- 
livered by white editorialists and Negro 
business men and pastors in Birmingham, 
the Share Croppers’ Union continued to 
grow, not only in Tallapoosa, but in 
adjoining counties. It is unlikely either 
that the Negroes were being impregnated 
with Marxist ideology, or that the pur- 
ose of their organizing was ‘‘to take what 
they wanted;’’ rather they were trying to 
keep what little they had. Any outside 


] gency that had offered to aid them would 


lave met with the same eager response. 
They needed immediate, material help, 
ind expected the Communists who were 
jomising so much to furnish it. The 


Zollowing letter received at Communist 


teadquarters in Birmingham well exem- 
lifies the atticude of naive expectancy in 


‘Ywhich the share-croppers turned to Com- 
“Fnunism: ‘The farmers of the South are 


inneed. I ask you all please to help me. 


I want 


mule and a plow and something to eat.’"'® 
No farm bureau or home demonstration 


8 “The Affair at Dadeville May Be a Needed Les- 


4 0," Birmingham News editorial, July 18, 1931. 
A Jul) 93 


"JS. Allen, The American Negro, p. 8. 
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agents ever got around to the Negro ten- 
ants to make them feel that the govern- 
ment was interested in alleviating their 
distress. Race defense organizations like 
the N.A.A.C.P. were unheard of.?° And 
so when they found Communist literature 
in their mailboxes and organizers of their 
own race appeared, the croppers hopefully 
paid their five-cent initiation fees and two- 
cent dues.*! 


All the people of the section rushed into the Share 
Croppers’ Union as soon as they heard of it. Even 
two ministers supported che movement. Meetings 
were held in houses. Sometimes literature was dis- 
tributed. Self-determination of the Black Belt was 
mentioned at the meetings. Nobody knew very 
much about the details of the idea, folks in Talla- 
poosa County say, but all were eager to work for a 
chance to escape from poverty and fear.®* 


The Communitsts claimed considerable 
white participation in the Union. This 
is doubtful, but that there was some 
sympathy on the part of white tenants 
several subsequent episodes and the im- 
pression of reporters strongly evidenced. 

Naturally enough, this organization 
did not proceed unnoticed or unmolested 
by the Sheriff of Tallapoosa County, who 
had been shot in his first attempt to break 
it up. A Negro was jailed on the charge 
of distributing Union leaflets, but the 
International Labor Defense secured his 
release.”* Finally the leader of the move- 
ment was spotted, and somewhat indirect 
action was taken against him. This 
Negro, Cliff James, had bought his farm 
in 1924 with money borrowed from W. S. 
Parker, a merchant of Notasulga. The 
financial details of the transaction are 
somewhat confused, but it appears that 
James’ ownership was a mere fiction, since 


20 Birmingham World, January 10, 1933. 

21 Birmingham Age-Herald, December 20, 
Birmingham Post, December 22, 1932. 

22 Birmingham World, January 10, 1933. 

23 Birmingham News, December 20, 1932. 
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he still owed the entire principal and over 
half as much again, according to the mer- 
chant, who had advanced him money to 
meet taxes and credit for the most ordinary 
‘‘furnishins’’, such as food and ‘‘plow 
tools.’’** Although James was a tenant 
in all but name, he was above the average, 
paying interest steadily until six-cent cot- 
ton made it impossible, and accumulating 
a rather extraordinary amount of livestock 
—two mules, two cows, two calves and a 
heifer. At one time he had even owned an 
automobile, but the landlord refusing to 
advance him the money for a license, he 
had parted with this splendor.?® Farther 
from ownership of his farm in 1932 than 
he had been when he made his first pay- 
ment in 1924, faced with the merchant's 
refusal of further store credit and demand 
that he reduce his account by at least $80 
in a year of five-cent cotton when he could 
scarcely hope to break even, James was a 
fit victim for the wily words of the pied 
pipers. He joined the Union, and being 
an able and substantial Negro, became the 
leader in his locality. When this was 
reported, James’ house was raided by offi- 
cers and radical literature found, confirming 
the report.*® That there was a connection 
between this raid and the next official 
visit paid James is sufficiently clear. 

On December 19, 1932, Deputy Sheriff 
Elder, accompanied by two small Negro 
boys, drove up to James’ farm in the Reel- 
town community. The boys had been 
brought along to ride James’ two mules, 
leading his two cows, back to Tallassee, 
on the attachment claim of the merchant 
to whom James was in debt.*”. The at- 
tachment was perfectly legal, but similar 
attachments could have been served with 
equal justice upon other livestock-owning 


*4 [bid., December 23, December 24, 1932. 
25 Birmingham World, January 7, 1933. 

26 Birmingham Age-Herald, December 20, 1932. 
27 [bid.; Birmingham World, January 7, 1933. 





tenants in the county, who were almost 
universally in debt to their merchant- 
landlords. It was clearly a move against 
James for his part in the Share Croppers’ 
Union. To take his livestock was to 
render him impotent to farm, to drive him, 
ruined and destitute, from the community 
he was troubling. James refused to sur- 
render his stock. According to thedeputy, 
James said, ‘‘You nor Sheriff Young nor 
all his deputies is gonna get them mules.’'*8 
According to James, the deputy said, ‘‘I'm 
going to get the high sheriff and help, and 
come back and kill you all in a pile.’’*® 
When the deputy had left, James sent 
his wife and children to the home of John 
McMullen, about 200 yards distant.* 
McMullen was a member of the Union and 
reputedly a leader. McMullen and a num- 
ber of other Negroes gathered at James’ 
house, presumably sent for, although a 
white farmer reported that a Union meet- 
ing had been scheduled for that day.*! 
When Deputy Sheriff Elder returned with 
reinforcements of three, including the pair 
who had captured Gray's redoubt at Camp 
Hill the year before, a crowd of Negroes, 
variously estimated at from fifteen up to 
more than a hundred, were assembled in 
James’ house.*? James later explained 
their presence and their being armed by 
saying that they were friends of his who 
had been out rabbit-hunting with their 
shotguns, and had just ‘dropped by”’ acci- 
dentally.** This is obviously absurd; 
‘the Negro army,"’ as the press called it, 
assembled to defend James’ mules and their 
Union, pathetically at bay in James’ miser- 
able shack, armed with their shotguns, 


28 Birmingham News, December 20, 1932. 

2° Birmingham World, January 7, 193}. 

30 Thid. 

31 Birmingham News, December 20, 1932. 

82 Birmingham Post, December 20, 1932; Birmingham 
News, December 24, 1932. 
33 Tbid., December 23, 1932. 
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and some, according to the Sheriff of 
Montgomery County, with old muskets 
that ‘‘must have been used in Civil War 
days.'’34 

Upon arrival, the officers called out 
James and Ned Cobb, the latter having 
been present at Deputy Sheriff Elder's 
first visit, and having ‘‘remonstrated”’ 
with him. According to the Negroes’ 
story, Elder almost immediately whipped 
out his gun and shot Cobb in the hip. 

Thereupon Cobb and James turned and 
ran, James receiving two shots in the back. 
The officers then opened fire upon the 
house, and the fire was returned.** In 
the exchange that followed every one of 
the officers was wounded. On the Negro 
side, John McMullen was shot dead as he 
attempted to escape to his house nearby, 
a little son of McMullen was shot as he 
was playing in his yard, and an undeter- 
mined number of Negroes were wounded, 
a white physician of the vicinity reporting 
that he treated several for gunshot wounds 
later in the day.*® When their ammuni- 
tion gave out, the deputies retreated to 
their car; just as they were starting away, 
a bullet smashed the windshield in Elder's 
face.87 When the deputies had gone, the 
Negroes scattered from the house. A 
white farmer, claiming to have been an 
eye-witness, said he saw about forty 
emerge, some limping and one or two 
being supported by others.*® 

As soon as the deputies’ story became 
known, what may be described as a mob 
quickly gathered. ‘‘During the late after- 
noon and early part of the night, roads 
leading to the Reeltown area were heavily 
congested with automobile traffic, word 


“ Birmingham Post, December 20, 1932. 

® Birmingham World, January 7, 1932. 

® [bid.; Birmingham Post, December 20, 1932. 

7 Tbid.; Birmingham Age-Herald, December 20, 
1932; Birmingham News, December 20, 1932. 

8 Tbid. 
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being widespread in Middle Alabama of 
the disorder and many coming to the scene 
from nearby counties.’’*® Late in the 
afternoon a posse, led by officers, burst into 
the house of Judson Simpson, about a mile 
from the scene of the fight, where James’ 
wife had taken refuge. According to a 
witness, Simpson was shot twice “‘sitting 
in a chair,’’ and his wife was beaten over 
the head with a pistol butt. When it was 
seen that Simpson was still alive, a move 
was made to finish him off with an axe, 
but a sympathetic white farmer present 
intervened. The white farmer hid Simp- 
son out for the night in his own house, 
and Simpson was reported ‘‘killed, while 
resisting arrest.'’ When it was dis- 
covered that he was still living, he and his 
white protector were thrown into jail at 
Dadeville.*° Milo Bentley, a Negro but 
recently returned from the North and re- 
putedly a leader in the Union, was sought 
for at his own house, and when he was not 
found there, the posse administered a 
cruel beating to his wife.*' Bentley was 
found the next day in a house at Chehaw, 
in Macon County, where he was caring 
for Ned Cobb, the first Negro injured in 
the affray. Cobb, being helpless, gave 
himself up, but Bentley, according to the 
officers, ‘‘fled from the back door, firing a 
shotgun at the officers as fast as he could 
reload." Nevertheless the officers escaped 
unhurt and Bentley fell, shot five times 
in the back.® 

Posses, numbering over 500 men, under 
the leadership of the Sheriffs of Tallapoosa, 
Elmore, Macon, and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, combed the area hunting down mem- 
bers of the Share Croppers’ Union after the 
membership roll was discovered in Cliff 


39 Birmingham Age-Herald, December 20, 1932. 

49 [bid.; Birmingham World, January 7, 1933. 

" [bid. 

42 Ibid.; 
1932. 


Birmingham Age-Herald, December 21, 
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James’ house.** Every Negro visible was 
liable for questioning, and Sheriff Young 
announced his intention of getting ‘‘every 
Negro that runs.’"** As after the Camp 
Hill disturbance, the Negroes of the 
vicinity were terrified. ‘“‘Negro women 
and children scattered in every direction 
and men took to the woods. Every negro 
cabin near a passable road was deserted 
and officers said the inhabitants were 
quartered in backwoods houses or sleeping 
in the open.’ Negro houses were 
searched and firearms confiscated. One 
Negro in whose home arms were found 
was beaten and warned to leave the com- 
munity.** Twelve Negroes were arrested 
and incarcerated, including a woman school 
teacher from Birmingham, who was 
charged with disseminating propaganda. 
Cliff James, however, had not been found 
when the citizen posses were ordered dis- 
banded on December 21.47 

As after Camp Hill, the Birmingham 
papers played up the most inflammatory 
aspects of the affair, and the News, in the 
edition of December 20, carried an article 
verging on deliberate mob-incitation. 
This article, headed ‘‘Authorities Lack 
Powers to Check Activity of Reds—Con- 
stitutional Guarantee of Free Speech Ham- 
pers Work of Officers’’ was featured on the 
front page next to the account of the “‘race 
war’ in Tallapoosa County. 

Alabama law enforcement authorities consider 
themselves without legal power to stop Communist 
agitation and propaganda flow that has been found 
to be the motivating influence behind such outbreaks 
as that in Tallapoosa County Monday... . 

Federal authorities in Birmingham have also 


stated that while the agitation and propaganda bor- 
ders closely on sedition, it does not quite go to the 





43 Ibid., December 20, 1932; Birmingham News, De- 
cember 20, 1932. 

“* Birmingham Post, December 20, 1932. 

** Birmingham News, December 20, 1932. 

© Ibid. 

*? Birmingham Post, December 20, 21, 1932. 


point where prosecution could be successful. The 
Communist vehicle is the constitutional guarantee of 
free speech and assembly. 

The outbreak near Tallassee, similar to that near 
Dadeville and Camp Hill in July of last year, is defin- 
itely traceable to activities directed from Communist 
headquarters in Birmingham... which have been 
located in the Martin Building. . . . 

The principles of Sovietism ... are preached at 
the meeiings. Elimination of racial and social 
lines, and a banding together of the workers to take 
what they want is advocated by the speakers, among 
whom are usually men and women of both colors. 


This very adroit piece of suggestion, 
which did not neglect to name the precise 
location of the Communist headquarters, 
bore immediate fruit. The next day's 
edition brought the information that upon 
the previous night ‘‘unknown persons” 
had gagged the elevator operator in the 
Martin Building, taken the night watch- 
man’s keys at the point of a pistol, and 
raided the IL.L.D.—Communist party head- 
quarters, ransacking the office and carry- 
ing off the contents of the files. The men 
showed badges, and may have been officers. 
Thus were ‘‘constitutional limitations’’ 
very neatly circumvented by the state's 
greatest newspaper in conjunction, pos- 
sibly, with legal authority. 

In the midst of the race war sensation- 
alism which filled the press, one clear- 
sighted editorial appeared, in the Birming- 
ham Post, which in its news columns was 
almost as great an offender as the other 
papers. ‘‘Not a Race War"’ asserted the 
Post. 


It would be exceedingly superficial to regard the 
disturbance between negro farmers and sheriff's depu- 
ties at Reeltown as a “‘race riot.’ The relatively 
small extent to which race prejudice factored in the 
affair is one of the things that impressed newspaper 
reporters most deeply. 

The causes of the trouble are essentially economic 
rather than racial. The resistance of the negroes at 
Reeltown against officers seeking to attach their live- 
stock on a lien bears a close parallel to battles fought 
in Iowa and Wisconsin between farmers and sheriff's 
deputies seeking to serve eviction papers. . . . 
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A good many farmers, ground down by the same re- 
lentless economic pressure from which the negroes 
were suffering, expressed sympathy with the negroes’ 
desperate plight, although thoroughly disapproving 
of their resistance to the law. . . .4 


The editorial closes upon the familiar note, 
condemnation of the foreign agitators who 
made ignorant Negroes their prey, an in- 
terpretation which fails to take into ac- 
count the really indigenous character and 
leadership of the movement once it struck 
root. What prompted the resistance at 
Reeltown was not the counsel of radicals 
so much as that of despair. 

On December 22, three days after the 
outbreak, Cliff James was found.*® Badly 
wounded as he was, he had made his way 
seventeen miles across country to Tuskegee, 
wrapped in two quilts against the weather, 
traveling by night and hiding in the woods 
by day, since the terrified Negroes would 
not admit him to their shacks. The 
Tuskegee Institute Hospital was the sanc- 
tuary to which he was dragging himself. 
He was admitted, given first aid treatment, 
and a student dispatched for the Sheriff of 
Macon County.®® The Sheriff removed 
him to the jail. By sheltering him, Tuske- 
gee Institute would have incurred grave 
tisk. In turning him over to the authori- 
ties, however, it was hardly necessary for 
the Negro physician to curry favor by 
repeating damaging remarks he alleged 
James made to him, that ‘‘he would have 
been fighting yet if his crowd hadn't run 
out on him,"’ and that “‘he was sorry he 
didn’t kill any of the officers.’’ James 
later insisted that what he had actually 
said was that he was ‘‘sorry he didn’t 
stay and shoot it out with the officers as 
it seems like he would have fared just as 
well if he had.’’5! 


48 December 22, 1932. 

*° Birmingham Age-Herald, December 23, 1932. 
5° Birmingham World, January 7, 10, 1933. 

5. Birmingham News, December 24, 1932. 


In the Macon County jail were four 
other Negroes implicated in the Reeltown 
affair, among them Milo Bentley, also 
badly wounded. On Christmas day, mob- 
spirit in the community made necessary 
the transfer of the prisoners to a safer 
place. They were lodged in the Mont- 
gomery County jail.** Here James died 
December 27, “‘on the stone floor of his 
cell,’ his death, according to the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, being due to ‘‘the 
criminal negligence’’ of the authorities, 
who had denied him medical attention 
during his imprisonment. A physician 
called in after James’ death pronounced 
Milo Bentley's condition critical. He was 
transferred to Kilby State Prison Hospital, 
where two hours later he also died. 
The bodies were brought by the I.L.D. to 
Birmingham, where they were exhibited 
for more than a week. 


The I.L.D. calls upon all people to visit Jordan 
Funeral Home at 28th Avenue and 27th Street, North, 
and view the bodies of these Heroes as they lie in 
state until Friday. Come out in mass for the funeral. 
They died fighting for the rights of the poor people, 
and against race oppression. They were leaders of 
the Share Croppers and were willing to give their 
lives in the struggle for bread and freedom. . . .*4 


Observers reported a great crowd, in which 
were many whites, at the funeral. 
Despite Camp Hill, despite Reeltown, 
despite the chain-gang for five of those 
arrested after the latter outbreak, the 
Share Croppers’ Union has not died out.*° 
According to the Communists, member- 
ship in the Union had reached 5,500 in the 
fall of 1933, a seven-fold increase over the 
year before, when Cliff James made his 
stand.°6 Even granting the probably 


52 Birmingham Age-Herald, December 26; Birming- 
ham World, Dec. 31, 1932. 

53 Ibid., January 3, 7, 1933. 

54 Tbid., January 3, 193}. 

55 Tbid., July 14, November 14, 1933. 

56 Southern Worker (Birmingham), November 15, 
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grossly exaggerated Communist estimate 
of membership, that leaves over 70,000 
unorganized Negro tenants, not to speak 
of nearly 90,000 white tenants in the state 
of Alabama alone. Nevertheless, the or- 
ganization in Tallapoosa County is not 
without significance. Judged by a prac- 
tical standard, its results would seem to 
be crushingly negative. Upon the positive 
side there is only the winning of the right 
to cultivate gardens and the continuance 
of the food allowance through the slack 
season between ‘‘chopping’’ and cotton 
picking time; even these victories may be 
Communist fictions.°’ Possibly the non- 
participating sympathy of the white ten- 
ants around Reeltown might be put down 
as a gain; the Communists held that the 
reason posses were assembled from other 
counties was that the whites in Tallapoosa 
would not join up in sufficient numbers. 
It is more likely that the invasion from 
other counties was a mark of widespread 
indignation among the whites. 

Reeltown was more productive of disas- 
trous consequences to the Negroes than 
Camp Hill. The posses behaved even 
more like mobs, women were beaten, 
families driven from the community, there 
was a lynching threat against five of the 
Negro prisoners in Tuskegee on Christmas 
day, Cliff James and Milo Bentley were 
virtually lynched by neglect in jail. The 
Camp Hill prisoners were eventually re- 
leased; five of the Reeltown accused were 
sent up for long terms. Death, prison, 
and exile would seem to be the chief fruits 
of the Communists’ first attempts to or- 

57 J. S. Allen, The American Negro, p. 13; Walter 
Wilson, op. cét., p. 114. 









ganize the Negro ‘‘peasants.”’ Victories 
in ‘‘local struggles’’ have not been won, 
The white ‘‘peasants’’ have not been 
drawn into the fight behind Negro leader- 
ship, as was so unrealistically envisaged 
at Moscow. The Communist _ propa- 
ganda in favor of social equality and self- 
determination for the Negroes which was 
associated with the organization made 
it very easy tO Cover up its non-racial, 
economic significance, giving it the color 
of race-conspiracy, and contributing ma- 
terially to the intensification of white fear 
and hatred in Alabarna, 

It is possible that the movement would 
have been exploited as race war by the 
press even had it been unconnected with 
Communism and highly conservative in 
its social ideology. The organization of 
Negro tenants in Phillips County, Arkan- 
sas, in 1919, the Progressive Farmers and 
Household Union, which required of its 
members a pledge to uphold the Constitu- 
tion and a statement of church member- 
ship, was bloodily suppressed on the 
grounds that the Negroes were organizing 
to massacre the whites and take possession 
of their land.°* Apparently the economic 
organization of Negroes in the South upon 
racial lines will inevitably raise up over- 
whelming opposition to itself, uniting 
whites of all classes by a common dread. 
As yet the Share Croppers’ Union is of no 
importance nationally, and of little even 
in the state of Alabama, but it indicates 
the presence of a will to organize and a 
tenacity hardly short of heroic on the 
part of the impoverished Negro tenants. 

58 W. F. White, ‘‘Massacring Whites in Arkansas,” 
The Nation, CIX, 715-16. 
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SOCIAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SOUTHERN LABOR 


ROBIN HOOD 
University of North Carolina 


HE changing aspects of southern 

labor problems within the past 

generation have been productive of 
much inquiry. Rapid industrialization 
has stimulated investigation into the status 
of labor and has focused attention upon 
the need for more adequate sources of in- 
formation, The impact of the National 
Recovery Act and of the industrial codes 
upon this section's economic structure and 
relationships has served to intensify, 
rather than to lessen the need for impartial 
analysis as a prelude to social planning. 
In view of the diversity of sources from 
which such information must be drawn 
and the incompleteness of many institu- 
tional collections in this field there exists 
a real danger that much worth while 
material may be overlooked. An index, 
or bibliography, of these materials so 
arranged that the careful student may 
find ready access to them would appear 
to meet a fundamental need. 

It is the purpose of this article to ac- 
quaint the reader with the scope, arrange- 
ment, and possible utility of an annotated 
bibliography dealing with various phases 
of Southern labor since 1865, which is 
now being compiled under the auspices of 
the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina.!. The 
scope of the study includes the following 
states: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Mexico, North 

1 The collection of materials and the arrangement 
of items have been under the immediate supervision 
of a committee composed of Dr. H. D. Wolf, of the 
Economics department of the University of North 
Carolina, chairman, Miss Harriet L. Herring, of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, and Dean D. 


D. Carroll, of the School of Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. These are the states whichare 
usually classed as the southern region in 
the industrial codes. Primary emphasis, 
however, has been placed upon the states 
east of the Mississippi river, including 
Louisiana, since these are the southern 
states in the usual meaning of the term. 
As it now stands, this bibliography 
contains approximately ten thousand cards 
filed by author or source under an alpha- 
betically arranged group of 59 sub-heads 
which correspond roughly to the topical 
arrangements followed in Public Affairs 
Information Service or in the Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature. It is believed that 
a reclassification of these cards will permit 
a reduction of these items to six or seven 
thousand. In view of a carefully de- 
veloped system of cross references, it is 
felt that this reduction will not lessen 
the completeness with which pertinent 
material is now presented under any one 
topic. As a further aid to the user, the 
bibliography contains an alphabetical 
author index in which all the material 
included in the bibliography has been 
reclassified by author or source; a check- 
list of union publications and of union 
papers published in the South; and a.table 
of court decisions listed alphabetically 
by contestants under State divisions. 
Since the initial selection of items for 
inclusion in the bibliography was made 
from many familiar sources, only slight 
mention of them will be made. As the 
first step, bibliographies on special topics 
were examined, ¢.g., Monroe K. Work’s 
A Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and 
America CH. W. Wilson, 1928). Then, 
such sources as the Book Review Digest and 











the Cumulative Book Index, the lists of 
published and projected inquiries of re- 
search organizations like the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, the publications 
lists of the University of North Carolina 
Press and similar presses, and the American 
Economic Review's list of doctoral disserta- 
tions were used in collecting the titles of 
books, investigations, and treatises. 

In choosing the official documents and 
bulletins issued by the bureaus and divi- 
sions of the United States Government, 
the various catalogues and check-lists 
issued by the Superintendent of Documents 
were employed. Prior to 1893, however, 
it was necessary to use the lists compiled 
by B. P. Poore and John G. Ames. In the 
field of Congressional Committee hearings, 
an Index of Committee Hearings (not confi- 
dential in character) Prior to March 4, 1931 
issued by the United States Senate Library 
was invaluable. The Monthly Check-List of 
State Publications issued by the Library of 
Congress since 1911 was utilized in the 
collection of official state documents. For 
the period prior to the inauguration of this 
service, it was necessary to use the bulle- 
tins of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor and the United States Bureau of 
Labor. In annotating labor legislation, 
the session laws were employed where 
they were available, otherwise the state 
codes and the labor law series of bulletins 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics were used. 

In the selection of court decisions, the 
bulletins of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics were supplemented by the 
American Digest and the regional reporter 
services issued by the West Company. 
The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
and similar indexes were used in the selec- 
tion of the titles of magazine articles. In 
the period after 1920, however, many 
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magazines and scholarly journals were 
examined volume by volume to make 
certain that worth while material was not 
omitted. Three North Carolina news- 
papers, The Charlotte Observer, the Raleigh 
News and Observer, and The Greensboro Daily 
News, and the Index of the New York Time 
were employed in developing chronologies 
of labor disputes. With the completion 
of the initial list of items, an examination 
of the material itself was begun. 

Perhaps something should be said at this 
point as to the nature of the material that 
has been examined before discussing the 
plan of arrangement and the method of 
presentation of the material included in the 
Bibliography. Among the important 
groups are, of course, the background 
studies which tend to be, with a few ex- 
ceptions, “‘studies of the southern textile 
industry." In the early period, that is to 
say prior to 1905, much use must be made 
of magazine articles similar to ‘‘The 
Georgia Cracker in the Cotton Mills’’ by 
Clare deGraffenreid, The Century Magazine, 
February 1891, pp. 483-89. Notable ex- 
ceptions are found, however, in Broadus 
Mitchell's William Gregg (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1928) which deals 
with Gregg’s Graniteville, S.C., mill 
prior to the Civil War and The Rise of the 
Cotton Mills in the South (Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1921) by the same author. 
In the period prior to the World War there 
are several studies worthy of investigation 
among which are: From Cotton Field to 
Cotton Mill (Macmillan, 1906) by Holland 
Thompson, a study of industrial transition 
in North Carolina; Augustus Kohn’s 
Cotton Mills of South Carolina (1903 and1907) 
which defend the mill system; and The 
Child That Totleth Not (Gracia Company, 
1912) which purports to present facts on 
child labor in the southern cotton mills 
suppressed by the United States Bureau 
of Labor in its investigation of Women and 
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Child Wage-Earners in the United States 
(1910-12). Since the World War, the 
tendency has been to make investigations 
of specific topics involving textile labor, 
with the exception of a few such treatises 
as Ben F. Lemert’s The Cotton Textile In- 
dustry of the Southern Applachian Piedmont 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1933) 
which is an analysis largely in terms of 
climate and topography. Among these 
more specialized studies should be men- 
tioned Harriet L. Herring’s Welfare Work 
in Mill Villages (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1929) which is a thorough 
piece of work although confined to North 
Carolina; Tom Tippett’s When Southern 
Labor Stirs (Cape and Smith, 1931), an 
investigation of the labor disputes during 
1929-31 which omits Greenville, S. C.; 
and three investigations of the mill 


village system, Lois MacDonald's Southern 
Mill Hills (Hillman, 1928), Cotton Mill 
People of the Southern Piedmont (Columbia 


University Press, 1927) by Marjorie A. 
Potwin, and Jenning J. Rhyne’s Some 
Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their 
Villages (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1930). 

Among the official documents, those 
issued by the United States Government 
appear to be the most valuable sources. 
Data on population and occupational, 
geographical, and age and sex distribution 
appear in the Decennial Census Reports. 
Issued by the same department are the 
Censuses of Manufactures which contain 
information as to size of establishments, 
measured by value of product and number 
of workers, material costs, total wages 
paid, and average number of employees. 

Of more vital interest to students, 
however, are the bulletins of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in which great quanti- 
ties of useful information on the labor 
supply, labor productivity, prices, cost of 
living, strikes and lockouts, labor laws 
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and court decisions, women in industry, 
industrial accidents, workmen's compen- 
sation, and hours and wages are presented. 
In some cases the series of publications on 
wages and hours and other series run back 
to the reports of the Commissioner of 
Labor. The results of this Bureau's in- 
vestigations usually appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review before being published in the 
form of bulletins. The Women's Bureau 
has made investigations of wages, hours, 
and working conditions in many southern 
states, and the Children’s Bureau has many 
studies and reports onchild labor, although 
this bureau tends to deal more extensively 
with the rural child rather than the young 
urban worker. 

Among the special reports of the Federal 
Government which have some bearing 
upon southern labor are: The Report of the 
United States Bituminous Coal Commission, 
1922, and the Report of the Commissioners of 
Corporations on the Tobacco Industry, 1912 to 
1915. Among the Congressional investi- 
gations which are of particular merit, 
the Report on Conditions of Women and Child 
Wage-Earners in the United States (Senate 
Document No. 645, 61st Congress, 2nd 
Session) and the Hearing by the Senate 
Committee on Manufacturers on Senate 
Resolution No. 49 (The Wheeler Resolution), 
Authorizing Investigations of Working Condi- 
tions in the Textile Industry in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee, May 8, 9, and 
20, 1929 (71st Congress, 1st session) should 
be mentioned. 

The state documents on the whole con- 
tain little information. The departments 
of labor reports tend all too frequently to 
advertisements of the industrial advan- 
tages of the state with perhaps some 
slight information upon inspections made 
and violations of the law reported. The 
recommendations made are often of a 
general character such as may be offered 
without careful investigation of labor's 



















































problems. Virginia, however, does pre- 
sent some information upon wages and 
hours. North Carolina, which aban- 
doned a presentation of data upon the high 
and low wage by individual mill in 1926, 
now plans to collect and collate wage and 
hour data after the manner of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some 
of the State coal inspectors prepare in- 
formation that is of interest, particularly 
in relation to accidents and safety. An 
outstanding example of this is found in 
West Virginia. In Alabama, the Child 
Welfare Commission has been active in 
making investigations and in publishing 
reports; and the same is true of the Child 
Welfare Commission in North Carolina 
which was recently absorbed by the De- 
partment of Labor under a reorganization 
of this department which promises much 
greater efficiency in administration and 
investigation. Maryland, on the whole, 
appears up to this time to have enjoyed 
the most efficient supervision and admin- 
istration of its labor laws of any of the 
southern states. As a rule, the material 
presented by the states dealing with work- 
men’s compensation and accidents seems 
more nearly adequate than almost any of 
the reports. A discussion of session laws 
and of the legislative journals will not 
be attempted here as the reader is no doubt 
familiar with the content of these sources. 

We now turn to a discussion of the ar- 
rangement of the Bibliography itself. As 
previously indicated, the Bibliography 
proper contains approximately 10,000 
cards arranged by author or source under 
59 sub-divisions which follow roughly the 
arrangement of topics in the Public Affairs 
Information Service. The following sample 
will serve to illustrate the set-up: 


t. Accidents, Safety, and Occupational Disease 
2. Aliens 
3. Anci-union Contracts 
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4. Arbitration and Conciliation 


8. Child Labor 


25. Hours 

56. Wages 

57- Welfare Work 

58. Women 

59. Workmen's Compensation 


In general, where the material has been 
of sufficient quantity to warrant the pro- 
cedure, the cards under each subhead 
have been divided into (1) General, (2) 
State, and () Topic. Under ‘‘Topic’’ 
there occur further subdivisions. Taking 
the section on “‘Child Labor’’ as an ex- 
ample, we find under the subdivision, 
“Topic,’’ the following additional sub- 
divisions: Accidents, Agriculture, Bibli- 
ography, Canning, Coal, Codes, Educa- 
tion, Employment Certificates, Industry 
(which includes all industries and occu- 
pations not specifically listed), Law (which 
includes the laws of the United States and 
its courts as well as the analyses and dis- 
cussion of all laws and court decisions not 
specifically confined to any one state), 
Mothers, Occupations and Standards, 
Street Trades, Textile, Wages, Welfare, 
Workmen's Compensation and Employer's 
Liability. Obviously, many of the above 
subdivisions are simply guides, or ‘‘See 
references,’’ to other divisions of the Bibli- 
ography, for example, the last three sub- 
topics, from which the student is referred 
to other subheads in the Bibliography or 
the individual state divisions within this 
particular section as the need may arise. 
Furthermore, nearly all the subtopics 
through cross indexes carry the searcher 
to other subheads as well as into other 
divisions within the particular division 
on ‘‘Child Labor.”’ 

Turning to the ‘‘State’’ division under 
the above subhead, there appears under 
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each state the further classification by 
“Official’’ and ‘‘Non-official.’’ Under 
‘Official’ appears the pertinent material 
in governor's messages, state department 
reports, and a chronological development 
of legislation with the court decisions in- 
terpreting each act cited under the act in 
its proper chronological sequence. Under 
the’‘Non- official’’ division appear studies, 
investigations, articles, etc., dealing with 
the particular state under which the card 
is filed. All material dealing with more 
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is filed under “‘General’’ alphabetically 
by author, or source, as are the back- 
ground studies. Appropriate cross in- 
dexes guide the student from the material 
under each state to the pertinent material 
under the subhead, ‘‘Child Labor’’ or 
under the other subheads as the need 
arises. 

It is hoped that such a bibliography may 
serve as a tool in the development of ade- 
quate and impartial analyses of southern 
labor as a prelude to social planning for the 


than one state or with more than one topic southern region. 


HOUSING 


The present interest in housing and housing reform makes the following news items, 
receive’ from their respective headquarters, particularly timely. 

From the National Association of Housing Officials: Coleman Woodbury has been elected 
Executive Director of the National Association of Housing Officials. Mr. Woodbury is 
Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Housing, Consultant to the Housing Division of 
PWA; he was secretary of the Illinois Housing Commission, and directed the studies lead- 
ing to the enactment of the illinois housing laws. Long a student of urban land prob- 
lems, he was for some years on the staff of the Institute of Land Economics at North- 
western University. 

In its first seven months, NAHO has made a place for itself as the chief agency concerned 





aerond with the administrative problems of public low-cost housing,—problems of 


egislation, organization, and procedure. Its field consultants have advised official and 
semi-official groups in twenty-five cities from coast to coast; its staff has aided in drafting 
enabling legislation in seven states; and its headquarters has served as a clearing house 
for information for officials in the field, furnishing them with bulletins and answers to 
inquiries, interpreting current developments. It has worked closely with the various 
Federal housing agencies. 

From the Housing Exhibit Committee of New York City: A low cost housing exhibit will 
be held at the New York Museum of Modern Arts during the period between October 15th 
and November 15th. This exhibit will be devoted to showing American and European 
housing developments which meet the requirements of low rentals. There will also be 
shown in graphic form such evidence as has been made available in recent years which may 
be used in developing a foundation for a low rental housing program in the United States. 
The exhibit is held under the auspices of the New York City Housing Authority, the 
Welfare Council of New York, the Lavanberg Foundation and other agencies including 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

In connection with this exhibit will be printed a catalogue the main aim of which is 
to list the material presented in connection with certain brief analyses of the achieve- 
ments of European countries and the aims of the low cost housing movement in the 
United States. 

For information address Carol Aronovici, chairman, 302 East 35th Street, New York 
City, or Mrs. Alice F. Rothblatt, Welfare Council, 122 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

From the School of Law of Duke University: Law anp CoNTEMPORARY PRosBLEMS, a new 
publication sponsored by the School of Law of Duke University, has recently made its 
appearance. It is a quarterly journal, issued in December, March, June, and September, 
with the December 1933 number as Volume I, Number 1. The subscription price is $2.00 
per year; single copies may be had for $.60. The March 1934, issue is devoted entirely 
to a discussion of *‘Low-Cost Housing and Slum Clearance,’ with special emphasis on 
the oe and economic implications. Professor D. F. Cavers of the School of Law is 
the editor. 
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Principtes or HuMAN Geocrapny. Fourth Edition. Valkenburg. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
By Ellsworth Huntington and Sumner W. Cushing. 1933. 630 pp. 
b New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934. Illus- Tae Maxinc or Grocrapny. By R. E. Dickinson 
trated. 467 pp. $3.00. and O. J. R. Howarth. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
Economic anp Sociat GroorapxHy. By Ellsworth 1933. 264 pp. $3.00. 
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Isaiah Bowman. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons, 1934. 382 pp. 
Wortp Resources AND INpustrigs. By Erich W. 
Zimmermann. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1933. 842 pp. $4.00. 


Whether geography finally decides it is 
primarily a physical or a social science, 
social scientists of every stripe and persua- 
sion may well listen to geographers when 
they talk of regions and inter-regionalism. 
Here are two texts, a history of the de- 
velopment of geographical ideas, an ex- 
position of geography in relation to the 
social sciences, and a most original treat- 
ment of world resources. All pay alle- 
giance to the regional concept. 

Ellsworth Huntington remains one of 
our most widely followed and most popular 
writers of geography texts for the schools. 
The fourth revision of The Principles of 
Human Geography brings an old favorite 
(first issued, 1920; total printed to date, 
85,000) up to now. The book is so 
widely known that we need only say 
that the authors have incorporated much 
new knowledge without abandoning any 
of the former emphases. One misses the 
chapter on diet but welcomes new material 
on regional relationships and Russia. As 
usual, the illustrations are both valuable 
and intriguing. 

It is these pictures that the reader misses 
in the more ambitious Economic and Social 
Geography. Their place is filled, however, 
by many maps and graphic devices, one 
being the newly developed climograph. 
The volume is a logical outgrowth of the 
Business Geography and, as is usual with 
such texts, is stronger on the economic 
than on the social side. Part I presents 
major geographic factors and principles, 
largely those of climate, relief, and soil; 
Part If rapidly surveys fifteen natural 
regions classified on the basis of man’s 
use of the land; part III analyzes the world’s 
major products and leads to the concluding 
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section on the distribution of four great 
types of industry with a concluding sur- 
vey of the paths of commerce. The vol- 
ume is an achievement of industry, arrange- 
ment, and clear style and the total effect 
for a textbook approaches the architec- 
tural. The reviewer candidly confesses 
to an occasional feeling of impatience at a 
certain Ovet-interpretation or dogmatism 
in Huntington's work, but he has no 
inclination to press the other side of the 
argument. 

In their Making of Geography R. E. Dick- 
inson traces the development of geographic 
knowledge and concepts through the 
ancient and medieval periods, while O. J. 
R. Howarth has, to our purposes, the more 
interesting task of bringing them up to 
our own day. Succinct and meaty chap- 
ters on the Greeks, Alexander, Strabo, 
Ptolemy, Early Christian obscurantism, 
Moslem geography, the early explorers, 
and the German and Flemish schools lead 
to the great outburst of exploration, 
cartography, and more accurate measure- 
ment after 1600. With the work of Von 
Humbolt and Carl Ritter the modern age 
ushers in the new physical geography; 
with Ratzel and Brunhes, human geog- 
raphy; with Wallace and Worming, the 
new biogeography; and with la Blache, 
Herbertson, and Hettner, the new regional 
geography. 

Whether regarded as the ‘‘science of dis- 
tribution’’ or the study of the ‘‘interre- 
lations between man and his environment,”’ 
the authors believe geography still wears 
a coat too big for it. Asan example, they 
instance the subdivision of historical 
geography which might well include all 
descriptive geography and all recorded 
history! Since such a synthesis is ad- 
mittedly impossible, Hettner is right when 
he calls the problem of modern geography 
one of ‘‘shrinkage and synthesis.’" In the 
opinion of the authors ‘‘the final goal of 
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modern geography, its core and culmina- 
tion’’ is the regional concept—the chorog- 
raphy of Ptolemy. Within this frame- 
work is played the drama between man 
andenvironment. Accordingly, physical, 
plant, animal, and economic geography 
are all seen as leading to regional analysis. 
The volume is well worth reading. 

Dr. Bowman's volume poses clearly 
and concisely the problem of Geography in 
Relation to the Social Sciences. Itis Part V of 
the Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies and includes a valuable supple- 
ment on Geography in the Schools of Europe 
by Rose B. Clark. The points of view, 
the kinds of data employed, the typical 
methods and techniques of creative social 
geographers form the subject matter of 
this provocative book. A chapter on 
measurement shows of what precision 
human geography is capable, while an- 
other on population and land studies evalu- 
ates contributions to the geography of 
“human groupings, their distribuions, 
and their degrees of adjustment to the 
food-producing, home building, and trans- 
port potentialities of land and sea.’’ The 
analysis of techniques is illuminated by a 
profuse array of maps, charts, aerial photo- 
graphs, and cartograms. It is fitting that 
the best chapter should be on regional 
geography, in H. H. Barrow’s phrase, ‘‘the 
culminating branch of the science.’ The 
author points out that in making the 
transition from generalities to specific 
regions geography can provide (1) a 
framework of physical facts about regions 
the world around; (2) unifying explana- 
tions of physical phenomena; (3) an iden- 
tification of regional charcateristics, physi- 
cal and human, through detailed statistical 
methods and field notations; (4) a com- 
parison of regions with the object of 
widening the generalities based on local 
observations. A running commentary 
on various types of regional surveys is a 








valuable feature. Our author politely 
lets us know he has but small opinion of 
the generalizations that have grown out 
of commercial and political geography. 
Throughout, the argument is tolerant, 
suggestive, opening to wider vistas and 
inviting other social scientists to the 
tourney. He has but few words for 
polemics and they are mainly visited on 
Professor Sorokin’s summary treatment of 
geographers. His style is easy, facile, and 
flowing. To the reviewer the book left 
in many places the feeling that the author 
had led the reader to expect the announce- 
ment of a clarifying principle and had 
just stopped short of its announcement. 
A kind of genial inconclusiveness, the very 
opposite of bristling dogmatism, pervades 
the book. 

It is difficult for a reviewer to restrain 
his enthusiasm in the presence of Erich W. 
Zimmermann’s World Resources and Indus- 
tries. Here is a great mass of factual ma- 
terial, caught neatly in a net of pertinent 
theory that interprets without strain, 
presented in simple and natural style. 
The volume is a textbook, as far from the 
ordinary textbook rehash as its functional 
appraisal of resource availability is from 
the ordinary Chamber-of-Commerce listing. 
Dr. Zimmermann works upward from the 
geographic knowledge of physical areas 
or downward from abstract economic 
theory with equal facility. The catholic- 
ity of the treatment is impressive. In 
Part I on background one finds a treatment 
of human wants consonant with social 
psychology, of energy acceptable to the 
engineers, of environment agreeable to 
the cultural sociologist, of the cultural 
landscape and the man-land ratio. Part 
II on the resources of agriculture has well 
been called ‘‘a novel survey in a fresh and 
ingenious method.’’ Dynamic factors, 
the principles of substitution, and com- 
parative advantage are constantly kept in 
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mind. The treatment of the oils and fats, 
of the position of agriculture in an indus- 
trialized world, and of time factors and 
profit, and welfare motives in tree crops 
is outstanding. Part III on the analysis 
of industry and its resources is an achieve- 
ment of clarity and originality. Struc- 
tural metals and power fuels give us, in 
Zimmermann’s treatment, more than the 
familiar coal-iron hegemony. Water 
power, electric energy, chemical energy, 
and resources from waste come in for 
stimulating treatment. It is noteworthy 
that the author does not refuse space to 


CuLTuRE IN THE SoutH. Edited by W. T. Couch. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 


1934. 711 pp. $4.00 


This symposium on contemporary civili- 
zation in the South deserves a place along- 
side the already classic Human Geography 
of the South by Rupert B. Vance. In a 
considerable measure the two volumes 
supplement each other, and together they 
afford the most comprehensive authorita- 
tive picture available of the current culture 
of this fascinating, distinctive, and intri- 
cately complex region of the nation. The 
two books differ in scope, objectivity, 
and authorship. There is a lot of ma- 
terial in the wider range of topics in 
Couch’s Culture in the South which makes 
interesting reading, but which is not 
convincing as to its factual basis. This 
is to be expected in a symposium contrib- 
uted to by thirty-one separate authors— 
each of them conversant with some special 
phase of the life of the South—at present 
residents of the following political units: 
North Carolina, 10; Tennessee, 4; New 
York, 3; Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 2; Mary- 


SOUTHERN INVENTORY 
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as yet unproved developments such as 
Charles’ generation of power from differ- 
ence in ocean temperatures or the use of 
rotor motors in generating electricity. 
The final chapters on resource conservation, 
world interdependence, and the resource 
hierarchy are the most suggestive and 
stimulating in a stimulating book. Any 
sociologist with a bent to stray out of his 
bailiwick will greatly profit from strolling 
in the direction of Bowman and Zimmer- 
mann. Geographers and economists prove 
at their best when they talk about region- 
alism. 








land, 2; South Carolina, 2; Alabama, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Oklahoma, 1; Texas, 1; Vir- 
ginia, 1; and Holland, 1. 

Almost every conceivable part of south- 
ern life is considered, from its physical 
geography to its fine arts. Although 
regrettably the volume lacks a concluding 
chapter analyzing and summarizing the 
findings, the reader will inevitably arrive 
at this result himself. In general, he will 
find, in spite of many discouragingly black 
marks of backwardness in the region, a 
spirit of optimism characterizes the future 
outlook. The social heritage of the South, 
under the influence of increasing urbani- 
zation, is changing, in part for its im- 
provement, but inevitably toward the 
standardization which is coming over all 
America. A _ great diversity of topog- 
raphy and natural resources is beginning 
to be more consciously and intelligently 
exploited. Agriculture is still the domi- 
nant interest of the region, and is poorly 
based on a primarily cotton and tobacco, 
share-cropper and tenant economy, but 
there are ways indicated for its improve- 
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ment, and some signs that they are begin- 
ning to be adopted. While southern in- 
dustrial development has been based too 
largely upon the exploitation of the human 
element through low wages, it has served 
to increase wealth and improve standards 
of living. Moreover, signs of a genuine 
“social conscience’’ are appearing in the 
the region, accelerated by the compulsive 
influence of the N.R.A. and the demands 
of a better educated, organized, and more 
vocal labor element. The Solid South of 
politics is not nearly so solid as it is 
supposed to be, and needs only a respect- 
able opposition party in many sections to 
shatter itstillmore. Southern newspapers 
are no worse and not different from those 
in other parts of the nation, and southern 
people do not support the few magazines 
published in the South—they must look 
largely to northern subscribers to continue 
their existence. In the field of literature, 
southern writers have in recent decades 
come into a commanding national position 
—much of the best that is being done origi- 
nates in this section and finds its materials 
in the local setting, be it Florida scrub, 
South Carolina plantation, North Carolina 
sand hill, or Virginia tidewater. The re- 
gion is possessed of a superabundance of 
colleges and universities functioning well 
at the under-graduate level, but has been 
woefully backward in affording really ade- 
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quate centers for graduate instruction, 
particularly at the Ph.D. level. Religion 
is becoming more tolerant; crime ratios, 
still the highest in the United States, 
show signs of improvement; the Negro 
proceeds, somewhat slowly but neverthe- 
less surely, toward a greater degree of 
social and economic emancipation; and 
what is encouraging to note, even the much 
maligned “‘poor white’’ need not because 
of hereditary inferiority be doomed always 
to poverty and desuetude. 

Culture in the South is markedly informa- 
tive even to the person who has always 
lived in the South and has attempted to 
read all available literature on the various 
phases of its life. Itcannot be recommended 
too highly to the person outside the South 
who wishes to find within the pages of 
one volume a frank, yet sympathetic 
treatment of the contemporary civilization 
of this region. In this connection, a 
student who had been required to read 
the text as parallel in a course in which he 
was enrolled, remarked to the reviewer 
that he had learned more about the South 
from reading Culture in the South than he had 
from living in the South for four years, 
Moreover, except for a few inevitably 
dull chapters, the book is really charmingly 
written, handsome in format, and well 
edited. 


TESTING FIELD FOR REGIONALISM AND NATIONALISM 
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Wuat Economic NaTIONALISM MEANs TO THE SOUTH. 
By Peter Molyneaux. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association; Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1934. 28 pp. Cloth, $.50; paper, $.25 (World 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 4). 


The excellent points of Mr. Molyneaux’s 


What Economic Nationalism Means to 


the South are assumed in this brief 
critical note, the purpose of which is to 
raise a number of questions. That is, 
we assume the real significance of his 
argument to the South and its national 
and international application, as well as 
his clear statement of the situation. 
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What we are most interested in here is 
the full and ultimate implications to the 
development of the southern regions in 
relation to each other and to other regions 
of the nation. 

In the first place, we face the long- 
standing problem of a one-crop South, 
draining land and human resources and 
impeding the development of a balanced 
economy. If a maximization of the pro- 
duction and marketing of cotton would 
rush the South headlong into the produc- 
tion of larger and larger quantities, the 
region would tend to go back to the 
disastrous years before the era of diversifi- 
cation. It has been assumed by many 
experts that the Southern States, given 
adequate price and no crop control, would 
rapidly approach the twenty-million bale 
mark. The erosion of land, the drainage 
of capital outside of the South for the 
purchase of other commodities, the per- 
petuation of the tenant system, and all 
that catalogue of factors which Vance has 
treated under the title of Human Factors 
in Cotton Culture would be involved. 

Now, in addition to this probably 
undesirable development under normal 
continuation of the world market, sup- 
pose we posit the hypothesis that there 
is no reasonable likelihood of such a 
market, then a continual agitation of such 
an economy will retard the development of 
a better balanced southern economy. 
Posit again the hypothesis that modern 
invention, science, technology, through 
the development of rayon and of other 
possible fabrications may reduce the de- 
mand for cotton the world over, and we 
have a region wrecked because of the 
traditional eggs-in-one-basket _ policy. 
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There is, moreover, the very grave inter- 
regional problem of adjustment which 
would follow from the overwhelming 
advantage which Texas and the other 
southwestern states would have over the 
Southeast through the economies of ma- 
chine cultivation, cheap labor, and other 
advantages. It is a common claim, and 
one which could be sustained, that the 
Southwestern States could easily produce 
all the cotton needed in the world markets. 
Such an unplanned development would, of 
course, throw the entire Southeast into a 
chaotic situation rarely equalled. Again 
such an emphasis would perpetuate the 
colonial economy of the South, and either 
its tenant system or a form of commercial- 
ized agriculture which ought not to pre- 
dominate in a region so eminently equipped 
for farming as a way of life with its farm- 
owning self-sufficing agriculture. 

Finally, Mr. Molyneaux's brochure 
gives voice to the old querulous note 
that the South has always been treated 
wrongly, and that it must continue to 
complain and demand its full share of 
recompense, thus shifting the burden 
again and again to other shoulders than 
its own. These criticisms do not imply, 
of course, that the burden of Mr. Molyn- 
eaux’s appeal for a better export trade is 
not fundamental to the development of 
the South and the nation. 
a criticism of making the issue so ex- 
clusively important, and it questions 
the implication that southern regional 
problems may be explained and adjusted 
in terms of one or two forces, such as 
climate, the Negro, 


geography. 


It is, however, 


cotton, exports, 











Evements or Rurat Sociococy. By Newell L. Sims. 
New York: Crowell, 1934. Maps and Illustra- 


tions. 718 pp. $3.75 
AmericaN Farm Pouicy. By Wilson Gee. New 
York: Norton, 1934. 146 pp. $1.50 


All students of rural social science are 
familiar with the excellent volume on 
Rural Sociology published by Professor 
Sims in 1928. This brief review has to do 
mainly with the revised edition, recently 
off the press. The viewpoint of this new 
edition is the same as that of the original, 
namely a definite and original concept of 
society and sociology, and an approach to 
country life from the angle of the urbanite. 

The original concept is that society is 
thought of in terms of energy manifest 
organically, materially, and culturally in 
aunit called the human group. Sociology 
thus becomes the study of the behavior of 
such groups. Due to the limited data on 
rural conditions, the author does not 
develop this idea extensively. The urban 
point of view is taken because of the large 
and growing class of students in rural 
sociology who are of town and city origin 
and thus have only an urban background. 
Emphasis is put on the development of 
community life in the belief that the es- 
sential problems of rural society and their 
solution center largely in this question. 

The revised edition differs from the 
original chiefly in the order of presenting 
chapters, with the shift of the part dealing 
with the Structural Element from the 
last to the second place in the book, and 
the inclusion of a new chapter entitled 
The Social Process in Rural-Urban Civili- 


zation. The other changes are mainly in 
statistical data which have been brought 
down to date. 

The volume as now organized consists 
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of five parts. Part I is introduction. 
Part II contains seven chapters on the 
Structural Element. Part III comprises 
four chapters on The Vital Element— 
People, characteristics, movements. Part 
IV is made up of fifteen chapters on The 
Cultural Element—Traditions,  institu- 
tions, agencies, and social processes. Part 
V deals with the Material Element, two 
chapters, Wealth and Income, and Stand- 
ards of Living. 

A highly valuable feature of Sims’ 
Rural Sociology is his painstaking exami- 
nation of monographic materials in the 
rural field, the results of which are or- 
ganized according to a carefully formu- 
lated theory of the factors at work inrural 
life. No other rural sociology textbook 
presents a wider or more up-to-date cover- 
age of recent monographic materials. His 
selected readings are carefully chosen. 
This book is the product of years of special 
investigation and intimate knowledge. 
It is lucid, comprehensive, and stimulating. 
There are several excellent textbooks on 
rural sociology. This is one of the best. 

According to Wilson Gee, ‘‘Our experi- 
ences of the past sixteen years have taught 
us that it does not pay to neglect our agri- 
cultural interests; for no nation can exist 
half boom and half broke. Even more 
emphatically the lesson has been driven 
home to us that an unplanned, riotously 
unrestrained agriculture contributes no 
more to an economically balanced nation 
than does an unbridled, capitalistic in- 
dustrialism galloping according to its 
wildest forces in the pastures of a laissez 
faire régime.’’ American Farm Policy at- 
tempts to illuminate how much we have 
learned in recent years as to principles and 
processes upon which a sound national 
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policy with regard to agriculture should 
be based. 

The nine chapters of this short volume 
are: Earlier Policy; The Agricultural Im- 
passe; Harding, Coolidge and Hoover; The 
New Deal; Our Land Policies; Ruralizing 
Industry; The Commodity Dollar; The 
Machinery of Planning; and The Long 
Look Ahead. 

In a very brief survey, Professor Gee 
reviews the earlier years of our agricul- 
tural development and then devotes 4 chap- 
ter to the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era. 
Most of what was done by either commis- 
sion or omission, during that period he 
characterizes as inept, futile, and lacking in 
understanding. The approach to the farm- 
er’s problems under the New Deal recog- 
nizes the need of a sound national planning 
for the future of the agricultural industry 
in this country. While the machinery 
for it as a permanent policy is not clear, 
at present it is being achieved in the 


meeting of many minds representing all 


groups in our society. ‘“‘Whatever may 
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be the immediate success of the New Deal, 
it has undoubtedly created ideals and es- 
tablished principles which. once set in 
motion will inevitably work themselves 
out in the complex fabric of our civiliza- 
tion so as to achieve better patterns of 
social justice for the farmers along with 
all the other elements of our popula- 
tion.” 

In the chapter on the Machinery of 
Planning, Professor Gee proposes a Na- 
tional Planning Board consisting of the 
best genius in the nation along the lines 
of sound envisaging of what this country 
has been, is, and in the future should be. 
The nature of this board is outlined. Here 
and elsewhere one finds much original 
thinking about our agricultural condi- 
tions and needs. 

This book is recommended as a fair- 
minded, well-informed survey of our agri- 
cultural situation. It is simple, lucid and 
direct in the manner of its presentation. 
The general reader will find this an en- 
lightening and stimulating volume. 


PHILOSOPHERS APPRAISE THE MACHINE 


E. W. ZIMMERMANN 


University of North Carolina 


Man AND Tecunics. A CONTRIBUTION TO A Puitos- 
opny oF Lire. By Oswald Spengler. Translated 
from the German by Charles Francis Atkinson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 104 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tecunics AND CiviuizaTion. By Lewis Mumford. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 


495 pp- $4.50. 

The machine is falling on evil days. 
Once feted as a new Messiah, a savior of 
mankind that freed us from drudgery, it is 
now viewed with skepticism by many and 
roundly condemned bysome. Thischange 
of attitude was due to come anyway but 
was hastened and greatly intensified by the 


World War and its epilogue, the World 
Depression. Either one of these two 
catastrophes would have sufficed to under- 
mine the faith in the machine; combined 
they could not fail to shatter it. Since 
the introduction of the machine is closely 
associated with the development of capi- 
talism, some critics are inclined to absolve 
the machine of all blame and hold the 
capitalistic system responsible for with- 
holding from mankind the blessings which 
the machine stands ready to pour out. 
Thus the issues become involved; techno- 
logical questions become entangled with a 


















mass of economic, sociological, and po- 
litical problems. Occasionally a daring 
adventurer enters into this maze and when 
he emerges we are eager to listen to his 
tale in much the same spirit with which 
landlubbers drank in the stories of sailors 
who, in the pre-Columbian days, returned 
from distant lands across the seas. Our 
own view of life and our temperament 
largely determine the impression which 
these tales make on us. 

Two such daring adventurers are Oswald 
Spengler and Lewis Mumford. Spengler 
had once before returned from a long voy- 
age into uncharted seas. His ‘‘yarn’’— 
The Decline of the West—left many of his 
listeners dumbfounded; others flatly con- 
tradicted him. They admitted he was a 
consummate raconteur but they refused 
‘to be taken in.’’ So Spengler decided to 
bring further proof and set out to work on 
a history of man to supplement his study 
of the higher cultures. He felt that his 
first study had been too long; his listeners 
lost the thread. So he would now try 
a new method and publish only ‘‘a few 
thoughts’ at a time. A first batch ts 
his Man and Technics. In five brief chap- 
ters Spengler unfolds a philosophy of 
technics which is apt to sweep the average 
reader off his feet. The meaning of 
technics did not concern thinkers until, 
after Napoleon, western Europe developed 
machine technics of gigantic size and pene- 
trating force. At that time two groups 
of thinkers approached the problem: the 
idealists who viewed technical matters 
as barbaric, prosaic, and beneath their 
notice, and the materialists. The latter 
range from classical economists to Marxists 
and other ‘‘social-ethical’’ writers. All of 


them in Spengler’s eyes suffered from 
‘‘devastating shallowness,’’ waxed lyrical 
over every labor-saving device, and forgot 
in the quest for an earthly paradise of 
comfort and leisure what alone counts— 
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The dreamer of freedom 


the soul of man. 

from drudgery, the “‘progress-philistine,’ 
makes Spengler shudder at his trivial 
optimism and imbecilities. At last in the 
twentieth century, Spengler thinks, we 
learn to understand the real nature of 
machine technic as a spontaneous expres- 
sion of the Faustian soul of the Nordic 
race and through this new understanding 
the sentimentality of the nineteenth cen- 
tury socio-ethical materialists is made to 
yield to a “‘proud scepsis."’ 

What does the ‘“‘proud scepsis’’ mean? 
According to Spengler, technics is the 
common possession of all animals including 
man. But human technics is individual, 
invented and hence dynamic while that 
of the other animals is generic and as such 
static. Human technics alone is flexible, 
expandable, controllable. Animals fall 
into two types: beasts of prey and herbi- 
vores. Animals which live on ‘immobile 
vegetable life’’ lead one kind of life while 
those that prey on other ‘‘mobile animals” 
live on a much higher level. Their life 
consists in killing. The herbivore is by 
its destiny a prey; its technic is defensive 
while that of the beast of prey is built 
around the attack. The prey is passive, 
the beast of prey active, willful, purpose- 
ful. Man is a beast of prey. 

But not all men can lead the life of the 
beast of prey. In organized society there 
must be those who command and those 
who obey. The character of the beast of 
prey passes over from the individual to 
the organized group. Thus a division of 
labor develops between the head and the 
hand, between leader and executant. A 
hierarchal stratification sets in which is 
not confined to one society but leads to a 
division of human societies into beast of 
prey types and prey types. The possession 
of coal and iron in large-scale workable 
combinations predestines the Nordic races 
of Western Europe and North America to 
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leadership during the early phases of 
machine capitalism. As, however, the 
common herd gains ascendancy over the 
leaders and the spontaneous urge behind 
the initial group of master minds dies out, 
‘‘Europeanization’’ yields to counter- 
colonization, the West commits suicide 
by exporting its technics—both in tangible 
and intangible forms. 

The belief that the machine really ends 
human drudgery appears to Spengler as 
cowardly optimism. He holds that ‘‘every 
discovery contains the possibility and 
necessity of new devices’’ and that ‘‘the 
more fruitful the leader's work the greater 
the need for executive hands."’ 

Thus the fatalism and pessimism which 
marked Spengler’s “‘Untergang’’ again 
pervades his newer work. The ‘‘progress- 
philistine,’’ the man who believes that 
history makes a continuous line of progress 
is a coward and he who thinks that we can 
steer the course of progress is a fool. 


“The place of ‘it shall be so’ and ‘it ought 
to be so’ is taken by the inexorable ‘it is 


» 


so, ‘it will be so.’ And again “‘Our 
duty is to hold on to the last position, 
without hope, without rescue.”’ 

Compared with Spengler, Mumford is a 
‘“progress-philistine,"’ a cowardly opti- 
mist. To him Man and Technics appears as 
‘‘a book heavily burdened by a rancid myst- 
icism,tracing back to the weaker sides of 
Wagner and Nietzsche.’’ Mumford, too, 
deals with the deeper meaning of the ma- 
chine, but not in terms of a philosophical 
mystic. Hisis primarily a painstaking his- 
torical study, tracing origins, following 
trends, establishing causal relationships. 
Only toward the end of the book, especi- 
ally in the last two chapters, an increas- 
ing tendency toward philosophical specul- 
ation is noticeable. 

Mumford’s chief objectives in Technics 
and Civilization seem to be to put the Indus- 
trial Revolution in its proper historical 
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perspective and to appraise its potentiali- 
ties. For this purpose the machine age 
is divided into three overlapping and in- 
terpenetrating phases: the eotechnic, the 
paleotechnic, and the neotechnic. The 
last two terms are borrowed from Patrick 
Geddes. These periods run roughly from 
the year 1000 to about 1750, from 1750 to 
about 1870, and from 1870 on. To Mum- 
ford “the notion that a handful of British 
inventors suddenly made the wheels hum 
in the eighteenth century is too crude even 
to dish up as a fairy tale to children."’ In 
that respect Mumford follows the newer 
school of economic historians who have 
been at pains to demonstrate the evolu- 
tionary origin of the so-called Industrial 
Revolution. 

Mumford, moreover, traces the origins 
of machines into their dim past and stresses 
the fact that long before the year 1000 di- 
verse civilizations had reached a high state 
of technical proficiency, that ‘‘all the 
critical instruments of modern technol- 
ogy—theclock, the printing press, the water 
mill, the magnetic compass, the loom, the 
lathe, gun powder, paper, to say nothing 
of mathetmatics and chemistry and me- 
chanics—existed in other cultures.”’ But 
Mumford makes a sharp distinction be- 
tween machines and “‘the machine.”"’ The 
latter did not develop until after the year 
1000 and did not come into its own until 
the paleotecnhic era. A people may possess 
machines, but ‘‘the machine’’ has a tend- 
ency to possess people. It is infinitely 
more than mere equipment, tools, machines, 
utilities, and utensils. It is a complex 
mass of ideas, methods, and institutions 
surrounding the equipment through which 
the whole mode of occidental life has had 
to adapt itself to the new technics. 

In a wider sense, ever since his emer- 
gence as man, homo sapiens has prepared him- 
self for the machine age but the intensive 
training period, the period of direct cul- 
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tural preparation, begins around the year 
1ooo. According to Mumford, the clock 
and the monastery mark the beginning. 
The clock not only made man time-con- 
scious in a practical work-a-day sense but 
it induced him to speculate on such ab- 
stract concepts of nature as time as such. 
Time became a key concept of the machine 
age. In the monastery the bells marking 
regular intervals of time by the clock went 
far to ‘‘give human enterprise the regular 
collective beat and rhythm of the machine;”"’ 
it introduced into the lives of thousands 
of workers—at one time 40,000 men are 
said to have been enrolled in the Benedic- 
tine order alone—‘‘that accurate division 
of time the clock rendered possible and 
which was instrumental in synchronizing 
the actions of men.’’ This account of the 
eotechnic period of cultural preparation is 
a high-light in a book of unusual brilliancy. 
Not only the evolution of the time concept, 
but that of the space concept, of perspec- 
tive, of chronological sequence and similar 
concepts essential to modern thinking are 
clearly developed. The development of 
functional thinking which Spengler in his 
“‘Decline’’ ascribed to the Renaissance 
goes unmentioned. 

The paleotechnic era roughly coincides 
with the period generally allotted to the 
Industrial Revolution in its wider sense. 
We are still in the midst of both. While 
popular accounts of the latter, however, 
have depicted it as an age of marvelous 
progress, Mumford can hardly find terms 
strong enough to condemn its spirit and 
performance. He speaks of the barbariz- 
ing influence of this age of coal, iron, and 
blood, of its barren worship of mere size 
and numbers, its blind ideology which 
destroyed all living values in the name of 
a pseudo-science of dead symbols; he con- 
demns its anti-social quest for profit. 
With Spengler he shares a thorough disap- 
proval of the economic teachings of this 
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period, of the classicists more than of the 
Marxists. 

We are still living in this paleotechnic 
age. Its essentially ‘‘anti-vital bias’’ still 
persists. ‘‘Bellicose, money-centered, life- 
curbing we continue to worship the twin 
deities Mammon and Moloch, to say 
nothing of more abysmally savage tribal 
gods."’ Outwardly, too, the effects of the 
paleotechnic era continue manifest in 
peoples massed around the coal fields, 
crowded in grimy mill towns or ugly cities. 
As yet, in theory at least the profit motive 
rules supreme. 

Yet the signs of a new age—the neo- 
technic era—are clearly visible. Science 
is not only becoming increasingly refined 
but is gradually divesting itself of its former 
anti-vital bias. It is conceiving of or- 
ganisms as indivisible integrals. The idea 
that only that which can be weighed, 
measured, and counted is a fit object of 
scientific analysis is slowly yielding to a 
more realistic concept. The substitution 
of electricity for direct steam drive, the new 
physics, the new chemistry, and all the 
other triumphs of modern science clamor 
for new social objectives, bid us to sub- 
stitute life values for money values. 

As yet all this is more or less proble- 
matic, a matter of opportunity, of chal- 
lenge to our age rather than one of achieve- 
ment. The greatest obstacle in the way 
of fruition is capitalism with all its anti- 
vital, anti-social beliefs and doctrines. 
Only a courageous swing toward expand- 
ing communism can establish the better 
order of neotechnics on the ruins of paleo- 
technic barbarism. 

The sharp cleavage between Spengler's 
defeatism and Mumford’s trust in man’s 
power of self-determination becomes im- 
mediately apparent. The fall of the 
beast of prey, the grasping master, the 
ruthless driver before the onrush of the 
herd, the revolt of the masses, in Spengler’s 
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view, spell the doom of modern western 
civilization. Mumford views the spiritual 
elevation and material improvement of 
the masses as its ultimate aim. Spengler 
considers man powerless to alter the 
course of events; Mumford sees him cap- 
tain of his fate, master of his soul. Speng- 
ler’s philosophy is essentially aristocratic, 
Mumford’s basically democratic. To 


Spengler the Asiatic bolshevism of Soviet 
Russia is anathema; Mumford more than 
once refers to recent Russian achievements 
with evident approval. 

Both books are important contributions 
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in the field of historico-philosophical 
critique. They are brilliantly written, 
carrying the reader along on dizzy moun- 
tain paths from which most will return 
to terra firma happy to be back, but grate- 
ful for the stirring experience and better 
equipped to do their own critical thinking. 
They will watch the New Deal with en- 
hanced interest and deeper appreciation, 
knowing that its success will go far to 
answer the arguments of the critics of our 
social order, be they Spenglerian mystics, 
idealists, utopianists or what not. 


WOMEN 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


Tue Sinctze Woman. By Robert Latou Dickinson 
and Lura Beam. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1934. 469 pp. 

America THrouGH Women’s Eygs. By Mary R. 
Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933- 558 pp. 

WomEN IN Supjecrion. 
don: Duckworth, 1933. 

Tue ApveNTurous Tuirtizs. By Janet E. Courtney. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1933. 279 pp. 

MepicaL Women or America. By Kate Campbell 
Hurd-Mead. New York: Froben Press, 1933. 
Ii! PP- 

Tue Famity aNnp THE State. By Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. 565 pp. 

WoMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CentuRY. By Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 
364 pp. (Recent Social Trends Monograph). 

Marterna Mortaity in New York City. By Ran- 
som S. Hooker. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1933. 290 pp. 

Women anp Weattx. By Mary Sydney Branch. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 


153 PP- 

Again we have a book by Dr. Dickinson 
and Miss Beam which has unique impor- 
tance. It helps to fill a void of knowledge 
that was even greater than that dealt with 
by their former A Thousand Marriages. The 


By I. B. O'Malley. Lon- 


365 pp. 


Single Woman, like the preceding volume, 
is based upon medical data obtained in the 
normal practice of a leading gynecologist. 
It represents forty years of experience. 
The sociologist will give hearty welcome 
to this book not only because of its authori- 
tative information regarding a human- 
adjustment problem of the greatest social 
significance but also for its record of the 
changes in feeling and thinking that have 
occurred in the field of sex in this country 
during the period studied. Henceforth 
no student of social changes in the United 
States from 1895 to 1930 can safely ignore 
this source book. The tables giving sta- 
tistical summaries and the case records 
make it the more convincing. It cannot 
be compared with any other book, for it 
stands alone in what is perhaps the most 
difficult field of human behavior for science 
to penetrate. The Single Woman provides 
a basis upon which later investigation can 
build. Like its predecessor, it shows that 
in this country at least sexology is safely 
out of its one-time emphasis of pathological 
problems. 
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It was a happy thought that led Mary 
R. Beard to collect from the writings of 
American women significant selections 
that permit us to glance into a part of 
American experience which has been 
lamentably neglected. American history 
still remains for the most part masculine 
in emphasis and therefore one-sided and 
misleading. America Through Women's Eyes 
from a window little used, lets us view 
American civilization from its first plant- 
ing in the wilderness to these days of 
abundant but burdensome harvests. 

Women in Subjection is a fascinating, dis- 
criminating account of the lives and 
thinking of the foremost women of talent 
in England during the first period of the 
nineteenth century. It should be read by 
every student of the American family and 
by everyone interested in the cultural 
emergence of women. 

The Adventurous Thirties has the same 
theme as the preceding book but presents 
the record of the period in biographical 
form. The American reader will be es- 
pecially interested in Chapter IV which 
sketches the reactions to the new-world 
culture of Frances Trollope, Harriet Marti- 
neau, and Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley. 

Although Medical Women of America may 
not have wide reading, it will be much 
appreciated by those interested in the 
history of American women. The crust of 
prejudice which barricaded women from 
the professions has perhaps been thinnest 
in the field of medicine, because as early 
as the colonial period women acted as 
midwives and throughout our history have 
played an important rédle in nursing the 
sick. The author, in bringing together 
this material which records the achieve- 
ment of women in medicine in spite of 
serious handicaps, has made a lasting contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the evolution 
of women in the United States. 

The Family and the State is a collection of 
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selections of special importance in the 
study of marriage and divorce legislation, 
the legal rights of husbands and wives, 
their relations to one another, the prop- 
erty rights of husbands and wives, the 
legal status of parents, child guardian- 
ship, ownership, adoption, illegitimacy, 
and decisions regarding the termination of 
marriage otherwise than by natural death. 
This material has been so widely scattered 
that it is a great advantage to have it 
presented in one volume for the use both 
of the social worker and the student of 
the family. 

Women in the Twentieth Century is one of 
a series of monographs published under 
the direction of the President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends. It attempts 
to summarize the life and status of Amer- 
ican women with special stress on the 
problems presented by contemporary con- 
ditions at the time of the writing of the 
book. In three divisions it discusses the 
leisure, gainful employment, and the po- 
litical interest and activity of women. 

Maternal Mortality in New York City is a 
painstaking analysis of the deaths of women 
in childbirth in New York City from 1930- 
1932. Although the book is primarily 
directed to doctors, it should be familiar to 
all interested in safer, healthier family life 
in the United States. The book con- 
cludes: ‘“The hazards of childbirth in New 
York City are greater than they need be. 
Responsibility for reducing them rests 
with the medical profession.”’ 

Women and Wealth is an investigation of 
the economic status of American women. 
It interprets women as taxpayers, owners 
of property, industrial and professional 
workers, and as buyers of goods and man- 
agers of family income. It reveals that 
women in this country control more wealth 
than is generally believed or than we 
would suppose from the little political and 
industrial influence of women at present. 
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Tue Poxitica, Pxitosopxy or ConrucianisM. By 
Leonard Shihlien Hsii. New York: Dutton, 
1932. xxii+ 258 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Oricin AND DeveLopMENT oF THE State CULT 
or Conrucius. By John K. Shryock. New York: 
Century, 1932. xiii + 298 pp. $4.00. 

ResgarcHes 1N ManicuagisM. By A. V. Williams 
Jackson. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Xxxxvili + 391 pp. $5.00 


Now that western civilization has been 
wrecked on the private profit motive and 
its religion of racketeering, it would seem 
to be an opportune moment for studying 
the social theories of the east. Twogood 
books on the political theories of Con- 
fucius are at hand. Professor Hsii reveals 
to us a relatively complete Confucian 
theory of organized society, sketched from 
its primitive beginnings, through a state 
well governed and constituted for the dis- 
pensation of justice, and finally looking 
forward to an era of cumulative social 
progress. Confucius trusted more to prop- 
erly educated benevolent rulers than to 
legislators for good government, and much 
more to the mores (/:) than to a managed 
(propagandistic) public opinion for the 
proper popular ideals of good government. 
Sumner also has preached the power of the 
mores; but an age of machines can destroy 
the mores and substitute government by 
racketeering propaganda and by the mailed 
fist (Mussolini, Hitler, Japan), as we have 
reason to know. It was easier for an 
orderly and benevolent mores to rule even 
the kings in Confucius’ day. What is the 
remedy for us? Confucius’ answer is 
socialized education. That is just what 
we do not have. Our religion has de- 
generated into tom-tom beating and 
ritualistic dietetics, while our social scien- 
tists (for self-protection) have ceased to 
believe in ethics. 


Professor Shryock’s treatise is a study 
in cultural history rather than in the ex- 
position of political doctrine. He traces 
the growth of the Confucian state theory 
through more than two thousand years 
of Chinese dynasties, showing also how 
the prestige of Confucius himself grew 
from that of a merely wise teacher and 
philosopher to the status of a god, and 
back again to that of philosopher. The 
story is interesting and throws much light 
on the forms and movements of Chinese 
thought. Professor Shryock is one of 
the most proficient and erudite of students 
of Chinese culture. 

Professor Jackson has given the spare 
time of ten years (not even excepting Sun- 
days and holidays) to the translation and 
elucidation of the seventeen texts, includ- 
ing the Turfan fragments, which this 
volume contains. The result is primarily 
a sourcebook for scholars and students of 
religion. The texts are cast in a frame 
of thought and systems of logic and emo- 
tional symbolism that no longer have 
power to help the average man to make a 
better adjustment to his world, if indeed 
they ever possessed such power. As 
curiosities they may be worth preserving 
in the mental museums of the world, but 
our age has outlived them. The: really 
valuable contribution of Professor Jackson 
in this book, for the general reader, is his 
excellent introductory chapter on Manich- 
aeism and Its History. Those who recall 
that St. Augustine was a Manichaen be- 
fore he was a Christian (and perhaps later 
also) and that the philosopher Bayle was 
accused of leaning toward this philosophy, 
will share their interest in this volume 
with those who have a more general curi- 
Osity regarding its theories. 
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Inrropuctory Sociotocy. By Charles Horton 
Cooley, Robert Cooley Angell, and Lowell Juil- 


liard Carr. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1933- 516 pp. $3.50. 

InrropucTion To Socrotocy. By E. B. Reuter and 
C. W. Hart. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1933. 548 pp. $3.50. 

Current Sociat Prostems. By John M. Gillette and 
James M. Reinhardt. Cincinnati: American Book 
Company, 1933. 819 pp. $4.00 postpaid. 

Tue Community anp Society. By Loran David Os- 
born and Martin Henry Neumeyer. Cincinnati: 
American Book Company, 1933. 468 pp. $3.50 
postpaid. 

Sociotocy. By Emory S. Bogardus. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 415 pp. $2.50. 

Urpan Society. By Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1933. 


724 pp. $3.50. 

A glance at this list might lead one to 
think that textbooks by a single author 
were no longer in style. Although most 
of the older sociological apostles set forth 
alone, it will be remembered that a goodly 
number of them went out two by two, 
textbook armed, for the salvation of the 
college student. Today the reasons for 
what seems to be an increasing number of 
dual authorships are not hard to guess. 
In order to penetrate the masses of facts 
and trends, to conquer the quicksands of 
social change, textbook authors must 
cover the ground rapidly and at the same 
time, thoroughly; an assignment more 
easily done jointly than singly. Text- 
book writing, because of the established 
character of the material with which it 
deals, lends itself to such collaboration 
more easily and successfully than is true 
of most other forms of lengthy publica- 
tion. 

As for the appearance lately of so many 
texts, it might be suspected that in addition 
to the codperative process so manifest in 
joint authorship, other elaborated social 
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processes like competition have played 
their part. Not to be outrun, authors 
and publishers alike want to give and get 
their share. New ideas and systems, or 
newly dressed old ones, mean new books. 
Yet, whether or not we are as guilty as the 
automotive industry, we are in fact push- 
ing new models onto the market. At 
any rate some exceedingly good ones are 
coming out. 

With such a plentiful supply of strong 
textbooks, and if good texts inspire good 
teaching, introductory courses ought to be 
well taught. The authors of the present 
list have arranged the content in a manner 
to stimulate interesting results with stu- 
dents. Sincerity of purpose and hard 
work underlie the careful organization of 
subject matter. All of the volumes are 
constructive and dynamic in viewpoint. 
Although the material is handled variously 
and with emphasis shifting between the 
person and the group, essentially the same 
territoryiscovered. As Professor Meroney 
has pointed out in his study of textbook 
tendencies in recent years, the cultural and 
psychological aspects stand out most 
prominently in these texts also. 

The name of Cooley would have been 
secure in its preéminence among the great 
of American sociology without the work 
of Professors Angell and Carr, but, thanks 
to their able efforts, our younger students 
will find in Introductory Sociology added 
opportunity to know him. The junior 
authors have done admirably in preserv- 
ing his clear and forceful style, in simplify- 
ing the more difficult and abstract parts 
of his theory, and in achieving their aim 
to produce a well organized textbook. 
Just as Cooley never lost sight of the indi- 
vidual personality and the social processes 
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shaping it, this book will help the student 
to understand himself and the increasingly 
complex social order of which he is a part. 

With the beginning student in mind, 
Professors Reuter and Hart have stressed 
social interaction. Their approach and 
conceptual order show the Chicago in- 
fluence. The first three chapters deal with 
human nature and personality, and the 
next four with social forces and groups. 
Then follows a discussion of isolation, con- 
tact, interaction, competition, conflict, 
etc. The authors make no claims for 
originality, but seek to explain rather than 
merely to describe; to emphasize general 
processes rather than to present factual 
details. This they havedonecommendably. 
Each chapter closes with extensive exer- 
cises and supplementary reading lists. 

The fat book on Current Social Problems 
is described by its authors as a text for an 
introductory course in sociology. It takes 
the student into the problems of society 


through various broad avenues: the geo- 
graphic and economic; the physical and 
psychological; the racial and familial; 
and terminates with a section on social 
control whose last chapter is on war and 


peace. Those areas of contention and 
cross-fire—crime, alcohol, politics, and 
internationalism—are dealt with vigor- 
ously. In order to avoid repetition of 
subject matter, the divisions of the book 
are multiplied and narrowed arbitrarily. 
The work is comprehensive, timely, and 
interesting. 

Another book without titular evidence 
of its purpose as an introductory text is 
The Community and Society. The authors 
are in accord with other recent contribu- 
tors that sociology may best be approached 
through study of the community because 
in it are found the essentials of all social 
relationships. Consistent with this em- 
phasis, Part I reveals the influence of Lynd, 
Steiner, and other well known writers in 
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urban-rural ecology and organization. 
Part II deals with social processes and 
principles, drawing its material from no 
single system. This book will appeal 
particularly to those departments where 
much ground must be covered in one course; 
where the community, social problems, 
and introductory principles are to be 
handled in a quarter or a semester. 

Professor Bogardus is not so lonely as 
might appear, for he has been over the road 
before. Since 1913 five editions of his 
Introduction to Sociology have appeared. 
This one preserves the original stride. Its 
sixteen chapters focus upon social groups 
because every normal person perforce lives 
in groups. The author handles the ma- 
terial with his customary clarity and 
simplicity, taking concrete, everyday ex- 
periences and viewing them from the stand- 
point of fundamental concepts and proc- 
esses. The style of the book will com- 
mend it to advanced classes in secondary 
schools and to elementary courses in col- 
lege. 

While the last book in the list is de- 
signed for courses in urban sociology, it 
might without difficulty be used happily 
in less specialized courses, particularly for 
those who like the group or community 
approach. From the standpoint of analy- 
sis and planning, the city is increasingly 
a dynamic subject of study especially since 
modern civilization finds itself being 
swept on by the currents of an unruly eco- 
nomic urbanism. For the authors of 
Urban Society, the city is not inevitably 
destined for self-elimination as Spengler 
predicts. It is rather a natural result of 
complex social forces which may be con- 
trolled and which the authors “‘attempt 
to describe processually."’ For them, as 
for others, it is as easy to discuss the whence 
of the city as it is difficult to predict the 
whither. In this compact and inclusive 
volume, well-balanced in its concreteness 
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and abstractness, will be found a discussion 
of the rise of urbanism, its distributive and 
selective aspects, its social assets and li- 
abilities, its organizational features, and 
the possibility of planning and control 
in an urban society. Like Professor Car- 
penter, these authors are not sure whether 
man has permitted something to develop 
which in the end will engulf him; only 
the future can tell. They indicate, like 
Mackaye and others, that a centrifugal 
outflow process is setting in. Whatever 
the trend the study of the modern city is 
imperatively worthwhile and they have 
constructed an excellent text for the pur- 
pose. It bears much resemblance to 
Niles Carpenter's Sociology of City Life with 
which it could be alternated by those who 
tire of using one basic text continuously. 


Tue American Famity. By Ernest R. Groves. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1934. x + 500 pp. 


This is an excellent textbook for the use 
of college courses dealing with the family 
and its problems. The treatment is at all 
times definite, clear, and interesting. The 
subject matter, while not differing greatly 
from other writings by Professor Groves, 
provides such a substantial basis for class- 
room work that courses in the family 
should markedly increase in number be- 
cause of the publication of the volume. 

The history and development of the 
family is treated competently in a section 
of over 100 pages. The author makes it 
clear, however, that he is not trying to 
demonstrate any evolutionary sequence 
in the structure of the family, about which 
he is more than sceptical, but rather is 
endeavoring to assist the student in gaining 
background and perspective. 

Part II deals with social and economic 
conditions affecting family life and with 
the effect of family experience upon person- 
ality and emotional adjustment. The 
latter topic is discussed in excellent fashion 











from the psychiatric or mental hygiene 
point of view. Both those favorably and 
those unfavorably disposed toward ‘“‘the 
new psychology”’ will be fairly satisfied 
with the treatment. This alone is an 
accomplishment of which any author 
might justly be proud. 

The two sections devoted to the social 
problems of the family and to the conser- 
vation of the family embody the results of 
the best contemporary thought and re- 
search. Here the author develops his 
“functional point of view’’ by showing 
that the family is properly interpreted as 
‘‘a relationship charged with emotion, 
ever in process of adjustment, always sen- 
sitive to the total situation, and never a 
permanently standardized or completed 
form of human association."’ In spite 
of his extensive catalog of domestic evils 
Professor Groves believes quite optimisti- 
cally, ‘The family is as safe as civilization 
itself,’’ for it is the major social institu- 
tion that provides an opportunity and a 
powerful incentive for the achievement of 
that ‘‘emotional maturity which alone 
makes possible the integration of the in- 
dividual personality.” 

The American Family may be described 
somewhat inaccurately as a revision and 
expansion of Professor Groves’ Social 
Problems of the Family, published in 1927. 
Only about ten per cent of the volume under 
review is, however, identical in wording 
with the first text. The material has been 
re-written from a somewhat altered point 
of view and has been increased approxi- 
mately one third in length. The history 
of the family and the description of the 
effect of family life upon personality 
development and adjustment both receive 
about twice the space devoted to them in 
the former volume. The discussion of the 
conservation and preservation of family 
life is, likewise, expanded to nearly three 
times its previous length. 
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The volume is consistent in its social 
or societal point of view. The teacher 
who can offer but one course in family 
relationships will regret that Professor 
Groves has not included at least one 
chapter of such positive guidance for the 
individual as is contained in his epochal 
Marriage. A little more emphasis upon 
the possibility, if not the probability, of 
marital success would not have been amiss. 
The picture of frustration and defeat se- 
cured from reading this volume is very 
likely to create, in the words of one intelli- 
gent student, “‘a bad case of marriage- 
shock.’’ Professor Groves insists that 
marriage is a great adventure, but his 
hundreds of pages depicting the causes and 
results of the failure of such adventures 
are not counter-balanced by a few sen- 
tences explaining the advantages of such 
vague desiderata as personality develop- 
ment and emotional maturity. 

The clarity, scholarship, and perspec- 
tive of this volume destine it for wide use 
as a text in college courses dealing with 
the family and its problems. Once more 
Professor Groves has placed under obliga- 
tion to him those interested in teaching 
and research in this important field. 

H. C. Brearvey. 

Clemson Agricultural College. 


Atonc Tus Way, THe AvuToBioGRAPHY OF JAMES 
Wetpon Jounson. New York: The Viking Press, 
1933. 418 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 


James Weldon Johnson has had a career 
of which any man of any race might be 
proud. Diplomat, poet, composer, novel- 
ist, historian, orator, and professor of 
creative literature, he easily rates as one 
of our leading citizens. 

The first part of Along This Way begins 
with family history, traces the author's 
boyhood in Jacksonville, Florida, his 
education at Atlanta University. Part 
Two relates his experience as teacher and 
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young lawyer in Jacksonville, the growth 
of his interest in poetry and music, the 
shift to New York, where he jumped into 
the musical comedy limelight with Rosa- 
mond Johnson, his brother, and Bob 
Cole, and ends with his sudden decision 
to accept an appointment as Consul at 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, which came 
to him as a result of his effective work for 
Roosevelt in the 1904 campaign. Part 
Three tells of Johnson's experiences and 
adventures as Consul in Venezuela and 
Nicaragua from 1905 to 1913, with some 
interesting insights into political upheavals 
in those countries and Uncle Sam’s tech- 
nique of dealing with them. Part Four 
traces his return to literary pursuits in 
New York, his work as secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People over a fourteen-year 
period, and his decision to teach at Fisk 
University. 

At 63, Johnson is Spence Professor of 
Creative Literature at Fisk University. He 
admits that ‘‘there are moments when I 
miss the thrill of action.’’ But he adds, 
‘I am almost amused at the eagerness 
with which I go to meet my classes... . 
In touch with the youth of my race in a 
great university in the midst of the South, 
I shall be zealous to learn what they are 
thinking, how the world looks to them, 
and what goals they are pressing toward. 
I feel that on this favorable ground I shall 
be able to help effectively in developing 
additional racial strength and fitness and in 
shaping fresh forces against bigotry and 
racial wrong.’’ That statement is signifi- 
ficant. It represents, we believe, an atti- 
tude and an approach to the race problem 
which is destined to become increasingly 
important as time goes on. Along This 
Way is indeed a distinguished book. 


Guy B. Jonson. 


University of North Carolina. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF Pusiic AssisTANCE IN LONDON. 
Report submitted to the London County Council, 
February 6, 1934. London: P. S. King and Son 
or The London County Council, 1934. 6d. 

Tue Apvisor—ANNvat Report or THE U. S. Prosa- 
TION Orrick or THE Eastern District or Missouri, 
Jury 1, 1932 To June 30, 1933. Set. Louis: U. S. 
District Court. 31 pp. Paper. 

Prstatozz1. By Lewis Flint Anderson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1931. 283 pp. $1.00 (McGraw- 
Hill Education Classics). 

Tue StaTer AND Jgangs Funps, AN Epucator’s Ap- 
proacn TO A Dirricutt Soctat Prostem. By Will 
W. Alexander. Washington, D. C.: Trustees of 
the John Slater Fund, June, 1934. 16 pp. 

Movement or PopuLaTion TO AND From New York 
Stare. By W.A. Anderson. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
591, April, 1934. 35 pp: 

Apo escent Psycnotooy. By Ada Hart Arlitt. New 
York: American Book Company, 1933. 250 pp. 
$2.25. 

Neoro-Wurre Apyustment. An Investigation and 
Analysis of Methods in the Interracial Movement 
in the United States. By Paul E. Baker. New 
York: Association Press, 1934. 267 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Unemptoyep Man. A Social Study. By E. 
Wight Bakke. Introduction by Sir Hubert Llewel- 
lyn Smith. New York: Dutton, 1934. 308 pp. 
$3.50. 

Empire in THE East. Edited by Joseph Barnes. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1934. 
318 pp. $3.25. 

Tue Minp or tHE Cuitp. A Psychoanalytical Study. 
By Charles Baudouin. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1933. 282 
pp. $3.00. 

AMERICAN Socrat Prostems. By Walter Greenwood 
Beach and Edward Everett Walker. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. 
391 pp. $2.10. 

Tue Ipea or Natronac Interest. An Analytical 
Study in American Foreign Policy. By Charles A. 
Beard. With the collaboration of G. H. E. Smith. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 583 pp. $3.75. 

SocioLoGY AND THE Stupy or INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
tions. By L. L. Bernard and Jessie Bernard. St. 
Louis: Washington University Studies, 1934. 115 
pp. Paper. 

ERKENNTNISGEIST UND Mutrerceist. By Ernst Berg- 
mann. K6nigsplatz: Ferdinand Hirt in Breslau, 
1933. 448 pp. 

America’s Recovery Procram. By A. A. Berle, 
Jr., and others. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1934. 253 pp. $2.00. 


Sociotocy. By Emory S. Bogardus. Sixth Edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 

InpEpENDENT Younc Tuinxers. By W. Ryland 
Boorman and James Johnston. Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1934. 171 pp. $1.50. 

Sociat CHANGE AND Socrat Prosiems. By James H. 
S. Bossard. New York: Harper, 1934. 786 pp. 
$3.50. 

Mersop 1Nn Sociat Stupizs or YouNG CHILDREN, 
By Helen McM. Bott. Toronto: The University of 
Toronto Press, 1933. 110 pp. 

RECREATION FOR Girts AND Women. Prepared for 
the National Recreation Association. By Ethel 
Bowers. New York: Barnes, 1934. 425 pp. 
$3.00. 

Socia, Work AND THE Courts. Select Statutes and 
Judicial Decisions. By Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1934. 610 pp. $3.50. 

Henry Barnarp on Epucation. Edited by John §, 
Brubacher. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. 298 
pp. $1.00 (McGraw-Hill Education Classics). 

A Srate Puan ror Aputt Epucation, By Lyman 
Bryson. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1934. 69 pp. 

Sex Haprrs, A Vital Factor in Well-Being. By A 
Buschke and F. Jacobsohn. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. Foreword by Gerard L. Moench. 
New York: Emerson Books, 1934. 2o4pp. $2.50. 

Socrat AND Economic History or THE UNirTED States, 
Vol. Il. By Harry J. Carman. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1934. 684 pp. $4.00. 

Stars Fett on AvaspaMa. By Car] Carmer. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934. 294 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $3.00. 

Tue Cuattence—Annual Report of the Children’s 
Division of Monroe County Court, New York 1933. 
13 pp. Paper. 

Cuitp Lasor AMENDMENT. Argument for Ratifica- 
tion. By Joseph P. Chamberlain and others. New 
York: National Child Labor Committee, 1934. 
33 PP- 

Report or THE Feperat Crvit Worxs ApDMINISTRA- 
TION FoR Ixtino1s. By Frank D. Chase. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1934. 259 pp. Mimeographed. _Illus- 
trated, 

Tue Economy or Asunpance. By Stuart Chase. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 327 pp. $2.50. 
CuicaGo AND Cook County: A Union List or Tugir 
Orriciat Pusuications. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Libraries, Document Section, 1934. 

230 pp. 

Faxers, Orp anp New. By Maurice Chideckel. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1933. 275 Ppp. 
$2.00. 
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Tae Crvit Worxs ApMINISTRATION PROGRAM IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, NoveMBER 15, 1933—March 31, 
1934. Harrisburg: Federal Civil Works Adminis- 
tration of Pennsylvania, April, 1934. 152 pp. 

Arrer THE SHuTpowN. Part I: The Readjustment of 
Industrial Workers Displaced by Two Plant Shut- 
downs. By Ewan Clague and Walter J. Couper. 
Part Il: Former L. Candee Workers in the Depres- 
sion. By E. Wight Bakke. New Haven: Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University, 1934. 
153 PP- 

Tus Marnstay or AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM. A 
Survey of the Farm Question. By Cassius M. Clay. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. 269 pp. $2.50. 

Tue State University rts Work AND Prosiems. By 
Lotus D. Coffman. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1934. 277 pp. $2.§0. 

Tus IrRgpREssIBLE Conruict, 1850-1865. By Arthur 
Charles Cole. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 468 
pp. Illustrated. $3.00 (A History of American 
Life, Vol. VIL). 

A Manuat or Tuesis-Writinc. For Graduates and 
Undergraduates. By Arthur H. Cole and Karl W. 


Bigelow. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934. 


48 pp. $.75. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RecoMMENDATIONS.~—Report of the 

Commission on the Social Studies. New York: 

Scribner's, 1934. $1.25. 

Cuina’s GeoGrapuic Founpations. <A Survey of the 
Land and Its People. By George Babcock Cressey. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. 436 pp. Illus- 
trated. $4.00. 

Cuitp Lasour 1N INnprA. By Rajani Kanta Das. 
Geneva: International Labour Office, 1934. 79 
pp. $.40. (Reprinted from the International La- 
bour Review, XXVIII, Dec. 1933, and XXIX, Jan., 
1934.) 

MoperN InNpustRY AND THE ArricaNn. By J. Merle 
Davis. New York: The International Missionary 
Council, 1933. 425 pp. 

INTERPRETING THE SOCIAL WORKER TO THE Pusiic. A 
Bulletin of Source Material on Competence in So- 
cial Work. Prepared by United Educational Pro- 
gram, National Social Work Council. ($.20.) 
Public Opinion and the Social Worker. Compiled 
from News Bulletins of the Social Work Publicity 
Council. ($.20.) Introducing the Social Worker 
to the Broader Public. By Stanley P. Davis. New 
York: Social Work Publicity Council, 1934. 

New GoverNMENTS IN Europe. The Trend Toward 
Dictatorship. By Vera Micheles Dean and others. 
Introduction by Raymond Leslie Buell. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 440 pp. 
$2.50. (A Publication of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation.) 


168 pp. 


Tue Risz AND Fatt or THE Cuocraw Repusuic. By 
Angie Debo. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934. 314 pp. $3.50. 

DeMoLiTion oF UNsAFE AND INnsANnitTary Housinc. 
An Outline of Procedure for a Comprehensive Pro- 
gram. Chicago: National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1934. 35 pp. Free to public officials; 
$.25 to others. 

LivinG ToGETHER IN THE Fairy. A Study of Family 
Relationships. By LemoT. Dennis. Washington, 
D. C.: American Home Economics Association, 
1934. 187 pp. 

Tue DistripuTioN OF GOVERNMENT OwNeD WHEAT 
anv Cotton, Washington, D. C.: The American 
National Red Cross, June, 1934. 116 pp. 

Tne MgasurEMENT OF AMERICAN Weattu. A Study 
of the Monetary Measures of the Toral Wealth, 
Income, Expenditures, Profits, Losses, Debts and 
Savings of American Producers, Consumers and In- 

By Robert R. Doane. 


242 pp. 


stitutions, from 1860 to 193}. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. 
Tables and charts. 
A Conrrotitep ExpgrimMent ON Rurat Hyorene 1N 
A Study in the Measurement of Rural 
By Stuart 


$4.00. 


Syria. 
Culture Patterns and of Social Forces. 
Carter Dodd. Beirut, Lebanon Republic: 
can Press, 1934. 336 pp. Illustrated. 

Mentat Dericiency Dug to Birtn Injuries. By 
Edgar F. Doll, Winthrop M. Phelps, Ruth Taylor 
Melcher. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 289 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.50. 

Dre HauprstROMUNGEN IN DER NEUEREN PSYCHOLOGIE. 
Von W.O.Dé6ring. Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1932. 132 pp. RM 3.60. 

Tue AMmgRICAN FARMER AND THE Export Marker. 
By Austin A. Dowell and Oscar B. Jesness. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
269 pp. $2.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF, 1929- 
1934. By Arthur Dunham. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lic Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 1934. 
288 pp. 


Ameri- 
$3.50. 


Tuirty-Five Years or Inp1AN Economic THouGur, 
1898-1932. By Shib Chandra Dutt. Calcutta, 
India: The Insurance and Finance Review, N. D. 
20 pp. 

Earty Prorestanr Epucators. The Educational 
Writings of Martin Luther, John Calvin, and Other 
Leaders of Protestant Thought. By Frederick Eby. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. 312 pp. $1.00 
(McGraw-Hill Education Classics). 

Economic Reconstruction. Report of the Columbia 
University Commission. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934. 250 pp. $3.00. 
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Tue RetrreMent or Pusiic Empioyess 1N ViRGINIA. 
A Manual for the Development of Municipal Pen- 
sion Plans. By Rowland Andrews Egger with the 
assistance of The Committee on Pensions of the 
League of Virginia Municipalities. New York: 
Appleton-Century for the Institute for Research in 
the Social Sciences, University of Virginia, 1934. 
269 pp. $4.00 (Studies in Public Administration I). 

Preventive MaNnaGeMENT: Mental Hygiene in In- 
dustry. Edited by Henry B. Elkind. Foreword by 
Henry P. Kendall. New York: B. C. Forbes, 
1931. $3.00. 

IsLanp Inp1a Gozs To Scuoot. By Edwin R. Embree, 
Margaret Sargent Simon, and W. Bryant Mumford. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 120 
pp. $2.00. Illustrated. 

GengraL Sociotocy. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
New York: Wiley, 1934. 634 pp. $3.75. 

Discussion Metuops ror Aputt Grours. By Thomas 
Fansler. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1934. 149 pp. 

Hyorene or THE Minp. By Baron Ernst von Feuch- 
tersleben. Tr. by F. C. Sumner with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Esther Loring Richards. New York: 
Macmillan, 1933. 150 pp. $1.25. 

Economic Hanpsook or THE Paciric Arga. Edited 
by Frederick V. Field. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., 1934. 649 pp. $5.00. 

An Inrropuction to EpucatTionat Socio.ocy. 
By Ross L. Finney and Leslie D. Zeleny. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. 341 pp. $2.40. 

StatisticaL RecoRDING AND ReporTING IN FAMILY 
Wexrare AGencigs. By Helen I. Fisk. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 
1934. 120pp. $1.25. Paper. 

Sr. Ionatius AND THE Ratio Srupriorum. Edited by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1933. 275 pp. $1.00 (McGraw-Hill Educa- 
tion Classics). 

Les Uropres PrérEVOLUTIONNAIRES ET LA PHILOSOPHIE 
pu 18° Sricre. Par Auguste la Flamanc. Paris: 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1934. 175 pp. 
20 fr. 

Tue Story or Screntiric Psycootocy. By Adelbert 
Ford. New York: Holston House, Sears Publish- 
ing Company, 1932. 307 pp. $3.00. 

Tae New InrernationauisM. By Clark Foreman. 
New York: Norton, 1934. 154 pp. $1.75. 

SozioLocig ats WIRKLICHKEITSWISSENSCHAFT. Lo- 
gische Grundlegung des Systems der Soziologie. 
Von Hans Freyer. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1930. 4giopp. RM 12. 

Tue Tecunique or Sociat InvestiGation. By C. 

Luther Fry. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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Socrat Science ReszarcH ORGANIZATION IN AMERICAN 
Universities AND Co.ieces. By Wilson Gee. 
New York: Appleton-Century for the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences, University of Vir- 
ginia, 1934. 275 pp. $3.00. 

Corn anv Hocs unper THe AGricutrurat Act. By 
D. A. Fitz Gerald. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934. 107 pp. $.50. 

Precious Booxs. Why and Where They are Treasured. 
Second in the Series of the Story of Books. Written 
and illustrated by Jessie Gillespie. Dallas, Texas: 
A. T. Walranen Book Cover Company, 1933. 37 
PP- 

La Viz TraGique pe Lamennais. Par Victor Gir- 
aud. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933, 188 pp. 

CHILDREN OF THE New Day. By Katherine Glover 
and Evelyn Dewey. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1934. 332 pp. Illustrated. $2.25. 

A History or MarriaGE AND THE Famity. Revised 
Edition. By Willystine Goodsell. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. 590 pp. $3.50. 

La JeungssE D’AuGuUSsTE COMTE ET LA FORMATION DU 
Posrtivisme. 1. Sous le Signe de la Liberté. Par 
Henri Gouhier. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. 
Vrin, 1933. 311 pp. 32 fr. 

Unirorm Strate Action. By W. Brooke Graves. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1934. 368 pp. $3.50. 

American CivitizaTion Topay. By John T. 
Greenan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1934. 152 pp. $.80. 

Tue Ernics or Sexuat Acts. By Rebe Guyon. Trans- 
lated by J. C. and Ingeborg Flugel. Introduction 
and notes by Norman Haire. New York: Knopf, 
1934. 383 pp. $4.00. 

Twentieth Century Crime. Eighteenth Century 
Methods of Control. By James Edward Hagerty. 
Boston: The Stratford Company, 1934. 222 pp. 
$2.00. 

Woman 1Nn Soviet Russia. By Fannina W. Hale. 
New York: Viking, 1933. 409 pp. Illustrated. 
Tue Propnets or Israzt. By Costen J. Harrell. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1933. 

235 pp. $1.50. 

Tne Barter Lapy. A Woman Farmer Sees It 
Through. By Evelyn Harris. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1934. 338 pp. $2.50. 

Ex.ection ADMINISTRATION IN THE UniTep Sratss. 
By Joseph P. Harris. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1934. 453 pp. (Institute 
for Government Research Studies in Administra- 
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CraracTer IN Human Rezations. By Hugh Hart- 

shorne. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1933. 


367 pp. $2.50. 
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Tue SociaL AND Po niticat [pgas or Some ReprEsENTA- 
TIVE THINKERS OF THE VicToRIAN Acg. A series 
of lectures delivered at King’s College, University 
of London, during the session 1931-32. Edited 
by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. London: George G. Har- 
rap and Company, 1933. 271 pp. 8/6 net. 

Tue Heroic Ace or Science. The Conception, 
Ideals, and Methods of Science among the Ancient 
Greeks. By William Arthur Heidel. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company for the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 1933. 203 pp. 
$2.50. 

Quantity aND Cost Bupcets. Prices for San Fran- 
cisco, November, 1933. Cost of Living Studies. 
Compiled under the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics. Berkeley: University of 
California, March, 1934. 58 pp. $.30. Miinco- 
graphed. 

CHANGE IN THE Farm. By T. Hennell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 201 pp. $3.75. 

Henry Suzzatio, 1875-1933. A Memorial Gather- 
ing held in the Milbank Memorial Chapel, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, on December the 
eighteenth 1933. New York, 1934. 22 pp. 

Tue Twerve Incn Suetr. A Pockec Library of Eco- 
nomics. By John W. Herring and Ethel C. Phillips. 
New York: American Committee on Economic 
Policy, 1934. 31 pp. $.25. 

Reset Destiny. Among the Bush Negroes of Dutch 
Guiana. By Melville J. Herskovits and Frances 
S. Herskovits. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. 366 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $3.00. 

Our Economic Socigty anv Its Prostems. A Study 
of American Levels of Living and How to Improve 
Them. By Howard C. Hill and Rexford Guy Tug- 
well. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934. 566 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.72. 

CoMPILATION OF SETTLEMENT Laws or ALL STATES IN 
THE Unirep States. Revised as of April, 1934. 
By Harry M. Hirsch. Albany: State of New York, 
Deparcment of Social Welfare, 1934. 34 pp. Five 
cents. 

Diz EntsrEHuNG pes Staates. Von Reinhold Horn- 
effer. Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1933. 255 pp. R.M. 12. 

Tae Wor.p Court, 1921-1934. A Handbook of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Fourth 
Edition. By Manley O. Hudson. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1934. 302 pp. $2.50. 

Rapsurn. A Plan of Living. By Robert B. Hud- 
son under the supervision of John O. Walker. New 
York: American Association for Adult Education, 


1934. 118 pp. 


Women Wuo Worx. By Grace Hutchins. New 
York: International Publishers, 1934. 285 pp. 
$2.00. 

You Must Rerax. A Practical Method of Reducing 
the Strains of Modern Living. By Edmund Jacob- 
son. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill, 1934. 201 pp. $1.50. 

Status aND SoctaL WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS. By 
Samuel Haig Jameson. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press, 1934. 48 pp. 

De.iver Us rrom DocMa. By Alvin Johnson. New 
York: The American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1934. 84 pp. 

SHADOW OF THE PLantaTION. By Charles S. Johnson. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
215 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Socrat Survey or Merseysipg, 3 Vols. Edited 
by D. Caradog Jones. London: University Press of 
Liverpool, Hodder and Stoughton, 1934. 328 pp., 
413 pp., 60 pp. £2/5/o net. 

Tue Rosser Barons. The Great American Capital- 
ists, 1861-1901. By Matthew Josephson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934. 474 pp. 

Tue Jewisu Liprary. Third Series. Edited By Leo 
Jung. New York: The Jewish Library Publishing 
Company, 1934. 510 pp. $2.50. 

A Survey or THE Science or Psycnotocy. By J. R. 
Kantor. Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia 
Press, 1933. 564 pp. $3.75. 

Music oN THE Air. By Hazel Gertrude Kinschella. 
Foreword by Walter Damrosch. Introduction by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. New York: Viking, 1934. 
438 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Miners AND ManaGeMent. A Study of the Collec- 
tive Agreement between the United Mine Workers 
of America and the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company 
and An Analysis of the Problem of Coal in the 
United States. By Mary Van Kleeck. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1934. 391 pp. $2.00. 

Motion Picrurgs 1n EpucaTion IN THE UNITED 
States. By Cline M. Koon. Washimgton: United 
States Department of the Interior, 1934. 69 pp. 
Paper. 

REFERENCES ON Rapio CONTROL AND OpgErATION. By 
Cline M. Koon. Washington, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, 1934. 4 pp. Mimeo- 
gtaphed. 

Work RevierinGermany. Py Hertha Kraus. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1934. 93 pp. 
$.50. 

Pusitic Documents. State, Municipal, Federal, 
Foreign. Policies and problems concerning issu- 
ance, distribution and use. Papers presented at the 
1933 Conference of the American Library Associa- 
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tion and edited by A. F. Kuhlman. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1934. 233 pp. 
$1.75. 

Lanor Fact Boox II. Prepared by Labor Research 
Association. New York: International Publish- 
efs, 1934. 222 pp. $2.00. 

Tae Crinese: Terr History anp Cutturs. 2 vols. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 506 pp., 389 pp. 
$7.50. 

A Report or THE SpgciAL COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
anv Auien Insane. Submitting a study on Immi- 
graion-Control. By Harry H. Laughlin. New 
York: Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, 1934. §1 pp. 

F. Toznnigs et La SocioLocig CONTEMPORAINE EN 
AttemaGne. Par Victor Leemans. Préface de 
René Maunier. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. 
135 PP- 

Tue Leisure Hours oF 5,000 Peopre. A Report of 
a Study of Leisure Time Activities and Desires. 
New York: National Recreation Association. 83 
pp. $1.00. Mimeographed. 

Turee Proritgers. By U. S. Lesh. Boston: The 
Stratford Company, 1934. 254 pp- $2.00. 

A Docror Srupres Crime. By Perry M. Lichten- 
stein. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1934. 263 pp. $3.00. 

Tue American Pgopte AND THErR GOVERNMENT. A 
Textbook for Students in Introductory College 
Courses and for the Active Electorate. By Arnold 
J. Lien and Merle Fainsod. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1934. 629 pp. $3.25. 

Tue ProcraM or Stupies. In Two Parts. By A. K. 
Loomis, Edwin S. Lide, B. Lamar Johnson. Bulle- 
tin, 1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary 
Education. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1933. 340 pp. $.15 from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

LouisiaNA IN Frencu Drptomacy, 1759-1804. By E. 
Wilson Lyon. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1934. 267 pp. $3.00. 

AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. 
By Austin F. MacDonald. New York: Crowell, 
1934. 839 pp. $3.75. 

Tue Menace or Recovery. What the New Deal 
Means. By William MacDonald. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. 4o1 pp. $2.50. 

TALENTS AND TEMPERAMENTS. The Psychology of 
Vocational Guidance. By Angus Macrae. New 
York: Appleton, 1933. 211 pp. $2.00. 

Drrectep Hic Scnoor History Stupy. Book Three. 
By Alice Magenis. New York: World Book Com- 


pany, 1934. 202 pp. $.84. 


Die STADTRANDSIEDLUNG: Inr& BepguTuNG Fir pig 
BrxAMpruNo DER Krisz UND DIB SICHERUNG JHREs 
Wietscnarriicnen Errotos. Von Alexander Mahr 
Vienna: Gerold and Company, Universitadts-Buch- 
handler, 1933. 47 pp. 2R. M. 

Tue Sexuat Lire. By C. W. Malchow. Seventh 
Edition. St. Louis, Missouri: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1931. 317 pp. $2.25. 

Diz GescnicutspHiLosopHiz AuGuste ComTgs. Von 
Alexander Marcuse. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. 
Corta'sche Buchhandlung, 1932. 182 pp. M 6.80. 

fvace Durxnem. Soziologie und Soziologismus. 
Von George Em. Marica. Jena: Verlag von Gus- 
tav Fischer, 1932. 174 pp. RM. 9. 

Tue Rurat Cuurcnes or AttEGANY County. By 
William G. Mather, Jr. Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultura] Experiment Station, Bulletin 587, 
March 1934. 31 pp. 

Tue Soviet State. A Study of Bolshevik Rule. By 
Bertram W. Maxwell. Topeka, Kansas: Steves and 
Wayburn, 1934. 383 pp. $3.50. 

Wuo Routes America? A Century of Invisible Gov- 
ernment. By John McConaughy. Appendix by 
Lincoln Colcord. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1934. 338 pp. $3.00. 

Buitpinc Personauity. By A. Gordon Melvin. 
New York: John Day, 1934. 303 pp. $3.00. 

CotteGe WoMEN AND THE Soctat Sciences. Essays 
by Herbert Elmer Mills and His Former Students. 
New York: John Day, 1934. 324 pp. $2.50. 

Boy anp Girt Tramps or America. By Thomas 
Minehan. New York: Farrar and Rhinehart, Inc., 
1934. 267 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Tuzory or Pray. By Elmer D. Mitchell and 
Bernard S. Mason. New York: Barnes, 1934. 
547 pp- $2.80. 

Orto von Gierxg. His Political Teaching and Juris- 
prudence. By Sobei Mogi. London: P. S. King 
and Son, 1932. 291 pp. 155. 

Wuat Economic NaTionaLisM MEaNs TO THE SouT#. 
By Peter Molyneaux. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association; Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1934. 28 pp. $.50. (World Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 4). 

Jean Bopin er ve Droit Pusric Comparé DANS SES 
Rapports AVEC LA PuHILosopHIE DE L'Hisrorre. 
Par Jean Moreau-Reibel. Paris: Librairie Philoso- 
phique J. Vrin, 1933. 279 pp. 

Tue Pricat or THE Brruminous Coat Miner. By 
Homer Lawrence Morris. Foreword by Joseph H. 
Willits. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. 253 pp. $3.00. 

Basic Principtes 1n Epucation. By Henry C. Mor- 
rison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 


452 pp. $2.50. 
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Comparative Sociotocy. Edited by F. A. Moss. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. 529 pp. 
$3.50. 

CurturaL Anturopotocy. By Albert Muntsch. 
New York: Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. 421 
pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 

Nationat Poxicres Arrectinc Rurat Lire. 
ceedings of the Sixteenth American Country Life 
Conference, Blacksburg, Virginia, August 1-4, 
1933. Chicago: University of Chicago Press for 
the American Country Life Association, 1934. 152 
pp. $2.00. 

Gu Erruscut & ta Loro Crvittd. By Bartolomeo 
Nogara. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 1933. 476 pp. 
Illustrated. 1.75. 

America’s Capacity To Propuce. By Edwin G. 
Nourse and Associates. Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1934. 608 pp. $3.50. 

Evropse—lIts History anp Its Worip RELATIONSHIPS, 
1789-1933. By ArthurH.Noyes. Boston: Heath, 
1934. 698 pp. $3.72. 

Depression Jors. A Study of Job Openings in the 
Philadelphia Employment Office, 1932-1933. By 
Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia: Industrial Re- 
search Department, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 1934. 
18 pp. Mimeographed. 

Is tHE AveraGE UNnempLtoyep Worker ‘‘Emptoy- 
aBLE?’" A Scudy of Applicants in the Fifteen 
Largest Occupations, Philadelphia Employment 
Office, 1933. By Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia: 
Industrial Research Department, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1934. 10 pp. Mimeographed. 

PeopLe aT Work. By Frances Perkins. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1934. 287 pp. $2.50. 
Tue Psychotocy or LauGcuter. A Study in Social 
Adaptation. By Ralph Piddington. London: 

Figurehead, 1933. 227 pp. 10/6 net. 

PROCEEDINGS AND Reports ror YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30TH, 1933. New York: The John F. Slater Fund, 
1934. 30 PPp- 

Pustic ADMINISTRATION Lisrarigs. By a Committee 
of the Civic-Social Group of the Special Libraries 
Association. Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1934. 67 pp. $1.00. 


Pro- 


An Outline of Survey and 
Planning Procedure for Low-Cost Housing. 
Chicago: National Association of Housing Officials, 
1934. 20 pp. 

Tue Racian Myta. By Paul Radin. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1934. 141 pp. $1.50. 


Tur SCANDINAVIAN UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ProGRAM. 


Pusric Housinc Surveys. 
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By C. J. Ratzlaff. 
Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 
GOVERNMENT IN A Depression. 


Philadelphia: University of 
211 pp. $2.00. 
Constructive Econ- 
omy in State and Local Government. Edited by 
Thomas H. Reed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. $1.00. Paper. 

Economics or Housenoip Propuction. By Margaret 
Reid. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1934. 408 pp. $3.00. 

Beyonp FUNDAMENTALISM The 
Gospel of God. By George W. Richards. New 
York: Charles Scribner's 1934. 333 pp. 
$2.00. 

UnempLoyMENT Revier Measures in New ZEALAND. 
By E. J. Riches. Geneva: International Labour 
Office, 1934. 24 pp. Fifteen cents. 
from the International Labour Review, XXIX, 
No. 1, January, 1934.) 

Tae Crry-ManaGer Prorgssion. By 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. 143 pp. 

Tue Monicrpat Year Book, 1934. An authoritative 


AND MopernisM. 


Sons, 


(Reprinted 


Clarence E. 
$2.00. 


resume of activities and statistical data of American 

cities. Edited by Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. 

Nolting. Chicago: International City Managers’ 

256 pp. 

Tue Man or THE RENAISSANCE. 
vonarola, Machiavelli, Castiglione, Aretino. By 
Ralph Roeder. 
pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

KEINE E1nrUHRUNG IN DIE CHARAKTERKUNDE 
H.Rohracher. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1934. 138 pp. RM2.80. 

DiscoverinGc NortH Carona. By Nellie M. Rowe. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. 363 pp. Illustrated. (For Junior and Se- 
nior High Schools). 

Tue Rurar Neicusornoops or Orseco County, New 
York, 1931. By Dwight Sanderson and Harold 
F. Dorn. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, March, 1934. 


Association, 1934. 
Four Lawgivers: Sa- 


New York: Viking, 1933. 537 


Von 


20 pp. (Mimeograph Bulletin No. 2). 

Tue Hirzer-State. A Landmark in the Political 
Economic and Social Remaking of the German 
People. By Benoy Sarkar. Calcutca, India: Re- 
printed from The Insurance and Finance Review, 
October and November, 1933. 19 pp. 

INDIVIDUALITAT UND GeMernscHart. Der demokra- 
tische Gedanke bei J. G. Fichte. 
Schenkel. Ziirich, Leipzig und Stuttgart: Rascher 
and Cie, Verlag, 1933. 335 pp. 

PoiTICAL AND Soc1aL GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1852-1933. By Arthur Meier Schlesinger. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 


564 pp. $3.00. 
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SratevessNess: With Special REFERENCE TO THE 
Unrrep States. A Study in Nationality and Con- 
flict of Laws. By Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. In- 
troduction by James Brown Scott. Washington, 
D. C.: Digest Press, 1934. 332 pp. (American 
University Studies in International Law and Rela- 
tions). 

Earty Days AMONG THE CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE 
Inpians. By John H. Seger. Edited by Stanley 
Vestal. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1934. 155 pp. $2.00. 

PaGan Tripes or THE Nixotic Supan. By C. G. 
Seligman and Brenda Z. Seligman. Introduction 
by Sir Harold M. MacMichael. London: George 
Routledge and Sons, 1932. 565 pp. Illustrated. 
42s. net. 

Srate Names, Fracs, Sears, Soncs, Brrps, FLowers, 
aND Orner Symsots. A study based on historical 
documents giving the origin and significance of the 
state names, nicknames, mottoes, seals, flags, 
flowers, birds, songs, and descriptive comments on 
the capitol buildings and on some of the leading 
state histories, with facsimilies of the state flags 
and seals. By George Earlie Shankle. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1934. 512 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.50. 

InTRopuCTION TO Puysicat Epucation. By Jackson 
R. Sharman. New York: Barnes, 1934. 317 pp. 
$2.00. 

Menta Hycieng anv Epucation. By Mandel Sher- 
man. New York: Longmans, Green, 1934. 295 
pp. $2.25. 

Just Prain Larnin’. By James M. Shields. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1934. 344 pp. $2.00. 
Tue Cuinese Renaissance. The Haskell Lectures, 
1933. By Hu Shih. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1934. 110 pp. $1.50. 

Srxty-Firra ANNuat Report oF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
Cuarity OrGanizaTion Society. Presented April 
25,1934. London: Offices of the Council, Denison 
House, 1934. 72 pp. 

Cuinese Destinizs. Sketches of Present-Day China. 
By Agnes Smedley. New York: Vanguard, 1933. 
315 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Cuicaco Porice Prostems. An Approach to Their 
Solution. By Police Survey Staff, Bruce Smith, 
Director. New York: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1934. 45 pp. 

EpucaTion in Latin America. By Henry Lester 
Smith and Harold Littell. Cincinnati: American 
Book Company, 1934. 431 pp. $3.00. Class sup- 
plies, Net $2.40, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Tue Cominc American Revotution. By George 
Soule. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1934. 314 pp. $2.50. 
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SouTHERN Stories. By Jessie Watson Spinks. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House, 1934. 85 pp. 
$1.25. 

Tue Srate or THE Soviet Union. By Joseph Stalin, 
New York: International Publishers, 1934. 96 
pp- $.75. 

Tue Recions or THE Wortp. By L. Dudley Stamp, 
Second Impression. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1934. 144 pp. Illustrated. 

Fartu, Fear, AND Fortungs. Why we have booms 
and depressions. Must we endure them again? By 
Daniel Starch. Assisted by Roger Barton. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1934. 226 pp. Illus- 
srated. $2.00. 

Cuitp Guipance Ciinics. A Quarter Century of De- 
velopment. By George S. Stevenson. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1934. 186 pp. $1.50. 

UnrinisHep Catueprat. By T. S. Stribling. Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1934. 
383 pp. $2.50. 

Vittace Tare. By Phil Stong. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1934. 300 pp. 

Saints, SinNeRS AND Begcuers. By Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1934. 450 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 

Monresquizu ats Poxitixer. Von Walter Struck. 
Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering, 1933. 331 pp. 
RM. 12.80. 

A Scate ror Megasur1nc DeveLopMENTAL AGE IN 
Girts. By Sister Celestine Sullivan. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1934. 
65 pp. 

New ALIGNMENTS BETWEEN Pusiic AND PrivaTE 
AGENCIES IN A COMMUNITY FaMILy WELFARE AND 
Revizr ProGram. Basic Principles and Their Ap- 
plication in a Given Situation. By Linton B. 
Swift. New York: Family Welfare Association 
of America, 1934. 72 pp. 

Tue Rurat Homes or Crry WorKERS AND THE UrBAN- 
Rurat Micration. By Leland B. Tate. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bulletin 595, April, 1934. 53 pp. 

Taxsits. New York: Bulletin No. 4 of the General 
Welfare Tax League, 1934. $.25. 

TuorsteIn Vepien. By Richard Victor Teggart. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1932. 
126 pp. Paper. 

Tue Cnorce Berore Us. Mankind at the Crossroads. 
By Norman Thomas. New York: Macmillan, 
1934. 249pp- $2.50. 

Lecrurss on ENpocrino.ocy, Seconp Eprition. By 
Walter Timme. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 


1932. 192 pp. $2.50. 
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PuitosopHIcAL Ipgas IN THE Unitep States. By Har- 
vey Gates Townsend. Cincinnati: American Book 
Company, 1934. 293 pp. 

ArTHuUR TRENT: CHoosinc A Carzer. By Augustus 
W. Trettien. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1934. 
312 pp. $2.00. 

TopicaL INpEx or PoputaTion Census Reports, 1900- 
1930. Prepared under the supervision of Leon E. 
Truesdell by Olive M. Riddleberger. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1934. 76 pp. 

A Soctat Basis or Epucation. By Harold S. Tuttle. 
New York: Crowell, 1934. 589 pp. $3.00. 

TwenTY-Firta ANNIVERSARY, 1909-1934. Featuring 
The Power in Books by James H. McGraw; High 
Lights of Twenty-Five Years by Martin M. Foss; 
In Praise of Books and Bookmakers by Dexter S. 
Kimball; Whittlesey House by Guy Holt. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934. II- 
lustrated. 

Tue Twenty-NintH Year 1N Revigw, Report for the 
Year Ended December 31, 1933. New York: Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1934. 74 pp. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND Re.igr Documents. A Bib- 
liography of Source: Materials. Compiled by the 
Document Section of the University of Chicago 
Libraries. Chicago: Public Administration Serv- 
ice for the American Public Welfare Association, 
1934. 18 pp. $.35. Paper. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN PuiLapevpHia. Philadelphia: 
Monthly Release No. 18 of the Industrial Research 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1934. Pamphlet. 

Tue Unrrep States AND THE Soviet Union. A report 
on the controlling factors in the relation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. New 
York: The American Foundation (Committee on 
Russian-American Relations), 1933. 279 pp. 

L'Ame pes Béres. Par L. Verlaine. Paris: Félix 

202 pp. Paper. 

Soca, Rerormers. By Donald O. Wagner. 
York: Macmillan, 1934. 749 pp. $3.25. 
Winpows on Henry Srrezt. By Lillian D. Wald. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1934. 348 

Pp. $3.00. 

Wuere THE Sates Tax Farts. By Mabel L. Walker. 
New York: General Welfare Tax League, 1934. 
12 pp. 


Sex aNnD Sex Worsnip. 


Alcan, 1931. 
New 


By O. A. Wall. St. Louis, 


Missouri: C. V. Mosby Company, 1932. 608 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

DissoLuTION OF THE British PARLIAMENT, 1832-1931. 
By Chi Kao Wang. New York:-Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 174 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Vererans’ ADMINISTRATION. Its History, Ac- 
tivities and Organization. By Gustavus A. Weber 
and Laurence F. Schmeckebier. Washington, D. 
C.: The Brookings Institution, 1934. 490 pp. 
(Institute for Government Research, Service Mono- 
gtaphs of the United States Government, No. 66). 

Tue Maississipp1 Question, 1795-1803. A Study in 
Trade, Politics, and Diplomacy. By Arthur Pres- 
ton Whitaker. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1934. 342 pp- $3.50. 

Tue GrowTH or GerMaNn Sociat Insurance. By R. 
Clyde White. Bloomington: Indiana University, 
1933. 67 pp. $.75 (Indiana University Studies, 
Vol. XX). 

Deatu Rates sy Occupation. Edited by Jessamine 
S. Whitney. New York: National Tuberculosis 
Association, June, 1934 32 pp. $1.00. 

Tue Case ror Sterivization. By Leon F. Whitney. 
New York: Stokes, 1934. 309 pp. 

Assist oF Saint Francis AND Oruer Essays or ITAvy. 
By Joseph F. Wickham. Boston: The Stratford 
Company, 1926. 1gopp. $2.00. 

Russ1a, YOUTH AND THE Present-Day Wor.tp. By 
Frankwood E. Williams. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1934. 270pp. $2.50. 

INDIVIDUALIZED SERVICE FOR TRANSIENTS. By Robert 
S. Wilson. New York: National Association of 
Travelers Aid Societies, 1934. 79 pp. 

RosertE.Lee. A Biography. By Robert W. Wins- 
ton. New York: William Morrow and Company, 
1934. 428 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Tue GrowTH of THE FepgRAL GOVERNMENT, 1915- 
1932. By Carroll H. Wooddy. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1934. 577 pp. $5.00 (Recent Social 
Trends Monograph). 

Pusiic Opin1on AND Wortp-Pouitics. Lectures on 
the Harris Foundation, 1933. Edited by Quincy 
Wright. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. 237 pp. $3.00. 

Mopern WomaN AND Sex. 
Speaks. By Rachelle S. Yarros. 
Vanguard, 1933. 218 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Metuop or Sociotocy. By Florian Znaniecki. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 338 pp. 


$2.50. 


A Feminist Physician 
New York: 








